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pulzberger  Gives  Modem  ‘Case  History’ 
Of  Many  Pressures  On  Newspapers 

IN.  Y.  Times  Publisher  Discussing  Censorship  Cites  Hitherto  Undisclosed 
Examples  of  Governmental,  Self-Imposed  and  Advertiser  Restrictions 


Arthur  hays  sulzberger, 

president  and  publisher  of  the 
York  Times,  has  opened  recent 
iMords  of  his  paper  to  reveal  actual 
mes  of  the  mimifold  censorships  op- 
eating  against  the  modern  newspaper. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Coliunbia 
ihimni  Association  Mr.  Sulzberger 
Botiined  concrete  examples  of  gov- 
gnmental,  self-imposed  and  adver- 
Ibcr  censorships  which  the  Times  and 
3  other  papers  have  experienced  in 
fce  past  few  months. 

Ife  told  why  he  thought  publication 
of  one  story  from  the  Times  man  in 
Spain  was  worth  permanent  expul- 
^  of  the  reporter. 

He  explain^  why  the  Times  did 
^  not  publish  news  of  the  impending 
^  ezadi  of  the  Bank  of  United  States 
leriy  in  the  depression. 

*  He  told  why  self-censorship  of  the 
papers  on  the  Simpson  case 
'  cai  appli^,  and  why  it  was  dan- 
prous. 

>  He  said  censors  are  usually  “queer 
^  inimals”  and  then  proved  the  point 
I  with  a  current  example  from  Ger- 
*  many. 

’  He  gave  the  circulation  effects  of 
Rooaevelt  support  by  the  Times. 

He  cited  a  recent  and  flagrant  case 
of  direct  advertiser  censorship. 

He  blamed  censorship  for  the  Times’ 
failure  to  print  a  vital  story  from 
Japan  in  the  past  weeks. 

Hirough  his  speech,  Mr.  Sulzberger 
presented  the  whole  problem  of  cen- 
sonhip  in  the  light  of  actual  news 
events  and  then  cautioned  his  listen¬ 
ers,  as  representative  of  newspaper 
readers,  that  they  must  be  as  jealous 
a  are  newspapermen  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

“It  is  high  time,”  he  said,  “despite 
the  overloud  clamor  of  some  pub- 
lidiers  about  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
that  the  community  in  general  re¬ 
examine  its  own  point  of  view  with 
‘‘apect  to  that  problem.  These  are 
fitting  times  for  such  a  re-examina- 
fion;  with  the  sesquicentennial  year 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
las  duin  two  days  away,  that  docu- 
‘^‘ont  guaranteeing  a  free  press  is 
pondered  with  renewed  interest.  Who 
oould  ask  for  a  better  setting  in  which 
to  frame  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
<lan,  the  blessings  of  our  Bill  of 
l^i^ts  than  the  somber  curtains  which 
“ow  drape  so  much  of  the  balance 
of  the  world,  a  world  engaged  in  war 
*nd  in  preparation  for  war,  a  world 
®t®^?ed  in  intolerance  and  in  bigotry? 

“Every  instructor,  it  seems  to  me, 
‘’^t  each  day  teach  these  words 
^®iently  to  his  children,  and  every 
®^*en  write  them  upon  the  doorposts 
Oijus  house  and  upon  his  gate: 

“The  Bill  of  Rights  sures  us: 
^■■•edom  of  Religion,  Freedom  of 
Speech,  eedom  of  ^e  Press,  and 


Freedom  of  Assembly.  These  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  that  support,  four-square,  the 
edifice  of  the  Liberty  that  we  enjoy 
— if  one  crumbles,  the  others  fall.’ 
That  is  our  sacred  heritage  which  as 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 


citizens  we  must  constantly  struggle 
to  preserve.  Freedom  of  the  Press,  no 
less  than  any  of  the  other  three  free¬ 
doms,  is  your  right  as  citizens.  It  is 
not  some^ing  designed  to  help  me  as 
a  publisher  in  my  business.  It  is  not 
my  privilege,  but  my  responsibility. 
And  when  the  publisher  fights  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  freedom  he  is  only  engag¬ 
ing  in  an  advance  guard  action  into 
which  you  must  be  called  if  he  is  not 
successful.  Nor  should  we  be  tempted 
by  false  gods  to  forsake  o\ir  heritage. 
I  believe  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin 
who  said,  ‘They  that  give  up  essential 
liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary 
safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety.’ 

“Your  attitude  toward  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  these  Four  Freedoms  must  be 
active,  not  passive.  You  must  be  as 
jealous  as  we  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  You  must  be  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  to  combat  any  encroachment 
upon  that  freedom.  You  must  under¬ 
stand  our  problem  and  help  us  with 
it  in  the  light  of  that  understanding. 

“If  you  are  to  act  with  wisdom  and 
legislate  with  intelligence,  a  news¬ 
paper  must  bring  you  ‘all  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print’  It  must  break 
through  the  censorship  rules  of  a 
Mussolini,  a  Stalin  or  a  Hitler — it 
must  piursue  the  truth  in  its  own 
land  without  bias  or  prejudice.” 

A  partial  text  of  Mr.  Sulzberger’s 
remarks  follow: 


“There  are,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
two  kinds  of  censorship;  the  first  is 
set  up  by  outside  authority,  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  self-imposed.  In  wartime, 
when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  to  let  the  enemy  know  what  is 
going  on,  some  sort  of  case  may  be 
made  for  censorship;  but  in  peace¬ 
time,  censorship,  whether  it  be  offi¬ 
cial  or  volimtary,  almost  invariably 
defeats  its  own  ends. 

“The  self-imposed  type  has  been 
of  particular  significance  and  interest 
in  recent  days.  There  is  no  official 
censorship  of  news  in  Great  Britain. 
Yet  even  in  that  free  coimtry,  when 
it  is  desired  to  suppress  a  particular 
piece  of  intelligence,  the  practice  is 
for  the  government  department  con¬ 
cerned  to  circulate  a  polite  request  to 
the  newspapers  to  the  general  effect 
that  no  mention  of  it  be  made  in  print. 

“In  the  Simpson  case  no  govern¬ 
ment  department  was  affected,  but  the 
newspapers  one  and  all  imposed  a 
censorship  on  themselves  in  response 
to  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  “in 
the  public  interest”  if  no  mention  of 
Mrs.  Simpson’s  divorce  action  were 
made  in  print.  The  request  was  so 
framed  that  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  royal  origin,  although 
I  am  informed  that  Edward  was  spe¬ 
cifically  asked  if  he  wished  to  make 
such  ‘request’  himself  and  refused. 

“The  facts  in  the  case  were  that 
the  solicitors  acting  for  Mrs.  Simpson 
in  her  suit  ‘happened’  also  to  be  the 
solicitors  of  the  Newspaper  Propri¬ 
etors’  Association.  Suppression  was 
obviously  in  their  interest  and  the 
interests  of  their  new  client.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  discussion  of  the  matter.  In¬ 
stead,  the  owners  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  were  called  on  the  telephone 
and  asked  for  an  assurance  that  they 
would  refrain  cooperatively  from 
using  the  news  item  in  question. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  America, 
where  this  practice  is  utterly  im- 
known,  the  assurance  was  forthcom¬ 
ing  without  question.  Once  given,  it 
was  adhered  to,  to  the  last  possible 
moment. 

“The  result,  as  everybody  now  real¬ 
izes,  was  that  when  the  crisis  did 
come  to  light  it  was  with  an  explosive 
force  due  to  long  suppression,  with 
the  King’s  abdication  as  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  outcome.  Residents  of  Great 
Britain  were  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli.  The  Empire  had  gone 
throu^  all  the  throes  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  crisis  and  lost  a  popular  ruler 
in  consequence,  whereas  had  the 
newspapers  been  left  to  follow  their 
own  devices  the  British  public  could 
have  been  prepared  gradually  for 
what  was  in  the  King’s  mind,  and  the 
King  prepared  for  the  public’s  reac¬ 


tion — which  might  well  have  induced 
him  to  forego  his  intention  before  he 
had  irretrievably  committed  himself 
to  it. 

“The  lesson  seems  to  be  that  even 
voluntary  censorship  when  taken  in 
unison  is  little  less  harmful  than  offi¬ 
cial  censorship. 

“Yet  there  are  rare  times  when  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  feels  that 
he  must  not  tell  what  he  knows. 
When  it  occurs  in  this  country,  how- 
ev'er,  it  is  a  matter  of  his  own  con- 
sdence  and  not  of  compulsion  or  of 
consultation.  A  striking  example  of 
this  in  New  York  Times  history  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  days  of  banking  insta¬ 
bility  just  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
Bank  of  United  States.  On  the  fatal 
night  when  many  of  the  prominent 
men  of  Wall  Street  never  went  to  bed. 
one  who  played  a  very  important  role 
in  the  group  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  the  situation,  told  us 
by  telephone  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  that  there  was  only  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  the  Bank  of 
United  States  would  open  its  doors 
that  day. 

“We  determined  that  if  that  hun¬ 
dredth  chance  might  eventuate,  we 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  immediately  closing  the  bank. 
Accordingly,  on  an  inside  page  we 
ran  the  story  imder  the  heading, 
‘False  Rumor  Leads  to  Run  on  Bank.’ 
This  was  technically  correct.  A  stock¬ 
holder  had  gone  to  one  of  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  bank  the  evening  before  and 
attempted  to  sell  his  stock.  When  the 
bank  refused  to  purchase  it,  the  rumor 
spread  that  he  had  gone  to  withdraw 
his  deposit,  and  that  it  had  been  re¬ 
fused  him.  The  result  was  a  rather 
heavy  nm  on  that  branch  of  the  bank. 

“In  the  morning  the  99  chances  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  bank’s  doors  were  closed, 
and  many  were  the  calls  we  had  from 
our  readers  accusing  us  of  stupidity 
in  not  knowing  that  this  crisis  was 
impending.  The  answer  was,  of 
course,  that  we  did  know,  but  that 
we  were  up  against  a  conflict  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  duty  lay  in  do¬ 
ing  our  utmost  to  prevent  financial 
panic,  and  in  protecting  the  deposits 
of  many  thousands  of  people  rather 
than  in  giving  news  which  if  the  worst 
happened,  as  it  did,  would  be  bound 
to  reach  the  community  in  any  case 
and,  consequently,  was  not  being 
withheld  from  it  improperly.  Know¬ 
ing  that  bankers  and  public  officials 
were  already  on  guard,  it  might  be 
said  that  we  chose  the  prerogative  of 
being  slow.  I  can  only  assure  you 
that  I  know  of  no  other  example  of 
this  kind  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Times.  I  think  I  should  also  add 
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that  a  deposit  which  the  New  York 
Times  Company  had  with  the  Bank 
of  United  States  was  not  withdrawn. 
Oiir  conscience  was  working  the 
whole  way. 

“There  is,  however,  a  type  of  cen¬ 
sorship  which  we  do  impose  daily. 


so  rigorously  watched  and  so  heavily 
penalized  for  imdesired  publication 
that  it  keeps  to  the  rules  from  sheer 
fear  of  consequences. 

“Even  in  France,  where  the  press 
is  professedly  free,  ‘Requests’  not  to 
publish,  on  the  Elnglish  model,  are 


dispatches  was  held  up  in  Germany. 
Our  chief  European  correspondent, 
Mr.  Birchall,  called  at  the  censor’s 
office  the  next  morning  with  the  chief 
of  our  Berlin  bureau  and  asked  to  see 
the  dispatch  in  question.  The  censor 
gladly  complied,  and  Mr.  Birchall  read 


the  disadvantages  so  often  citrj, 
I  have  referred  to  another  type  of 
outside  restraint  or  attempted  re¬ 
straint — the  censorship  pressure  of 
groups,  and  a  word  might  be  said  of 
them  in  closing.  Such  pressxue  can 
come  either  from  adherents  of  some 


must  comply.  Some  of  them  are  tech¬ 
nical;  some  of  them  would  appeal  to 
you  as  being  logical;  all  of  them  are 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
paper  upon  a  high  standard  of  de¬ 
cency  and  integrity.  Sometimes  the 
problem  is  not  easy.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  case  of  John  Burke.  Mr. 
Burke  had  been  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  but  resigned  from  that 
post  and  sub^uently  joined  a  man 
named  Kardos  in  a  firm  known  as 
Kardos  &  Burke.  Kardos  attempted 
to  insert  an  advertising  notice  in  the 
New  York  Times  merely  setting 
forth  that  Mr.  Burke,  late  Treasurer 


to  the  censor,  saying,  NaturaUy,  you  coming  "to’  re^liz^  thTt  “the  ” 
had  to  hold  this  up.  ITien,  turning  to  pendence  of  a  newspaper  is  to  his  own 
his  associate  he  said,  ‘Why  did  you  best  interest  as  a  citizen,  and  ^ 


days  after  the  Elnglish  newspapers 
had  begim  cautiously  to  deal  with  the 

abdication  crisis  before  the  French  _ _ _  _  _ 

press  made  any  allusion  to  it.  The  have  to  put  it  that  way?  If  you  had  would  have  to  go  l>ack  a  goo^ 
Government  had  ‘requested’  newspa-  just  written  the  story,  it  would  have  years  to  find  really  succulent 


pers  to  refrain  from  reference  to  it, 
and  the  Government  was  obeyed. 

“It  is  under  such  conditions  that 
American  correspondents,  who  are 
under  no  restrictions  whatever  either 
from  their  own  government  or  from 
their  own  newspapers,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  send  the  news  regardless 
of  governmental  inhibitions  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  reside,  must 
do  their  wor.'..  To  tell  the  truth  and 


been  obvious  that  they  had  acted 
with  their  customary  stupidity.’  ‘Ex¬ 
actly,’  broke  in  the  censor,  ‘that  is  our 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Birchall.’ 


pies  of  this  type  of  pressxire. 

“Only  the  other  day,  however,  • 
financed  advertisement  scheduled  for 
.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  the  New  York  Hmes  appeared  in  an- 

It  IS  always  to  be  borne  m  mmd  other  paper.  On  making  inquiry  «. 
«t  u,h..n  «  .n  j^ld  that  it  was  taken  fr(4  « 


that  when  a  newspaper  is  restricted  in 
what  it  may  publi^  the  conunimity  in 
search  of  news  passes  it  about  by 
word  of  mouth.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  most  irresponsible  rumors 
are  given  credence,  and  stories  which 


because  we  had  not  published  wifii 
sufficient  prominence  a  news  item  of 
the  finandal  tr£uisaction  in  which  this 
particular  house  was  interested.  In 
this  instance,  the  executive  in  charee 

_ 1  vs _ _is _ I _ ! _ .1  .  .  “ 


of  the  United  States,  had  joined  Mr.  at  the  same  time  escape  expulsion— as  no  one  would  believe  if  seen  in  print  justified  his  action  bv  savinv 
V _ V*  « _  _  *v_ _ _ ;*v  *v_  13— r—  —  ... _  ^  amce 


Kardos  in  a  firm  to  be  known  as 
Kardos  &  Burke. 

"Our  censorship  committee  refused 
the  advertisement,  and  Mr.  Burke 
called  upon  Mr.  Ochs — to  whose  vi¬ 
sion  the  establishment  of  these  niles 


was  the  case  with  the  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  London  Morning 
Post,  expelled  recently  for  ‘continu¬ 
ously  harping  upon  Germany’s  re¬ 
armament  and  niilitary  preparations’ 
—calls  for  .skill  in  presentation  as  well 


are  regarded  as  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  government  communique  is¬ 
sued  at  such  times  are  not  believed, 
and  so,  as  always,  censorship  achieves 
an  effect  opposite  from  that  intended. 
Censor^ip  imposed  during  war  is. 


the  New  York  Times  did  not  thiny  it, 
readers  were  interested  in  this  infor¬ 
mation,  he  was  willing  to  accept  its 
judgment,  and  so  placed  his  advntis- 
ing  in  a  newspaper  where  it  wottld 
not  be  lost  upon  uninterested  readers. 


is  to  be  credited-to  inquire  as  to  “  courage  tempered  wth  discretion  of  course,  more  rea^y  understood  Actually,  however,  the  withholding  of 

The  correspondent  who  is  expelled  .l  , 

cannot  escape  a  certain  amount  of 


the  reason  for  the  refusal.  You  can 
well  imagine  that  Mr.  Ochs  was  sur¬ 
prised,  and  had  no  ready  answer 
available.  When  he  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  committee  in  our  organi¬ 
zation  which  deals  with  the  accept¬ 
ability  of  advertising,  he  was  informed, 
‘We  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Burke, 
and  have  no  reason  to  believe  him 
other  than  an  honest  man.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  Kardos  is  running 
a  bucket  shop,  and  any  advertisonent 
in  which  he  is  interested  is  unaccept¬ 
able.’  Mr.  Ochs  accepted  their  ruling, 
and  the  advertisement  was  not  nm. 
Within  a  few  months,  Kardos  & 
Burke  failed  in  one  of  toe  most  un¬ 
pleasant  of  toe  Wall  Street  scandals 
of  that  period. 

“Of  more  importance  than  self-im¬ 
posed  censorship,  however,  is  toe  cen¬ 
sorship  imposed  from  outside.  That 
category  of  restraint  can  in  turn  be 
divided  into  two  types — toe  censor¬ 
ship  of  government  (foreign,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  add)  and  that 
which  pressure  groups  attempt  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Unfortimately,  toe  application  of 
censorship  by  foreign  governments  is 
more  the  rule  these  days  than  the 
exception.  It  is,  at  times,  sudden  and 
unexpected.  Only  toe  other  day  in 
our  office  we  were  disturbed  to  read 
in  another  newspaper  toe  news  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  Japan  and 
Germany.  On  querying  our  Japan 
correspondent  as  to  why  he  had  not 
informed  us  about  this  very  signifi¬ 
cant  news  development,  he  replied  in 
great  distress  that  he  had  sent  the 
story  three  days  before  and  naturally 
assumed  that  it  had  come  throu^  to 
us.  Ihe  censor  had  determined 
otherwise. 

“So  far  as  toe  European  continent 
is  concerned,  censorship  has  long  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  bounds.  In  Germany  it  is 
“high  treason,”  an  offense  punishable 
by  decapitation,  to  communicate  to 
any  foreigner  any  information  what¬ 
ever  wit^eld  by  toe  German  au¬ 
thorities  from  their  own  press. 

“Hie  Austrian,  Italian,  Hungarian, 
Bulgarian,  Jugoslavian,  Greek,  ’Turk- 
ito  and  other  newspapers  are  con¬ 
trolled  to  toe  uttermost  item  buried 
beneath  advertisements.  Ihere  is  this 
slight  difference  in  method.  The  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian  and  Austrian  editors  are 
informed  in  advance  what  they  may 
and  may  not  print  The  press  of  toe 
otiier  Central  European  countries  is 


,  — ; —  ,  r,  ,  7  '  ..  uuwcvci,  inc  wiuuioiaing  01 

than  that  laid  down  m  peace  times;  the  advertisement  was  for  the  purpose 
yet  when  one’s  own  country  w  not  of  stimulating  us  to  give  special  atten- 


odium.  The  assumption  of  the  un-  involved,  it  is  generally  considered  to  other  news  which  this  house  mii^t 
thinking  is  sure  to  be  that  he  must  toe  function  of  a  newspaper  man  to  put  out 
have  been  lying  or,  if  not  lying,  tiwt  break  that^nsorsWp  if  ^ble.  For  ^ 

he  must  have  been  lacking  m  skill  example,  Frank  Kluckhohn,  corre-  — — ..4: 
not  to  have  been  able  to  convey  un-  spondent  of  toe  New  York  Times  with  4  .  . 

palatable  facts  without  blurting  them  the  Rebel  forces  in  Spain,  sent  the 

first  story,  at  what  was  actually  toe 


out  in  such  fashion  as  to  come  under 
the  ban. 

“Every  correspondent  knows  this, 
and  in  a  country  under  rigid  censor¬ 
ship  he  must  write  his  dispatches  in 
such  fashion  that  toe  discerning, 
reading  between  the  lines,  can  divine 
toe  truths  he  wishes  to  convey.  It 
isn’t  a  very  good  way,  but  if  he  is  to 
remain  at  his  post  and  do  his  work 
it’s  toe  only  way. 

“His  hardships  are  mitigated  in 
some  degree  by  toe  curious  fact  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  toe  form 
rather  than  the  substance  that  catches 
toe  censor’s  eye  and  leads  to  toe  sup¬ 
pression  of  toe  dispatch  and  toe  sum¬ 
moning  of  the  offender  before  toe  bar 
of  governmental  authority.  Very 
often  a  little  skillful  paraphrasing  will 
convey  toe  same  facts  without  inciw- 
ring  toe  penalty.  Every  correspon¬ 
dent  knows  this,  too,  and  if  he  is 
wise,  acts  accordingly. 

For  toe  censor  is,  usually,  a  queer 


risk  of  his  life,  of  the  German  and 
Italian  planes  and  aviators  fighting 
with  toe  Rebel  forces.  As  a  result  of 
that  article  Mr.  Kluckhohn  was  un¬ 
able  to  re-enter  Spain  and  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  been  brought  back  here.  This 
is  an  excellent  example  of  where  toe 
sending  of  a  single  story  is  worth  toe 
explusion  which  follows  it  It  was 
not  tmtil  this  dispatch  was  published 
that  toe  full  extent  of  Fascist  aid  to 
Rebel  Spain  was  comprehended. 

“Fortunately,  we  are  not  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  official  censorship  in 
this  coimtry.  No  authority  reads  our 
copy;  no  bureau  ever  officially  makes 
a  request  not  to  publish.  At  best  we 
are  told  if  we  print  that  now,  it  will  be 
denied,  and  a  newspaper  must  deter¬ 
mine  for  itself  what  to  do  when  such  a 
case  arises.  Sometimes,  undoubtedly, 
plans  are  interrupted  by  too  early 
publication  of  them;  but  toe  advan¬ 
tages  of  om  free  system— our  almost 


animal.  A  year  or  so  ago  one  of  our  imiquely  free  system — far  outweigh 


plied  to  us  for  publishing  news  whito 
the  advertiser  would  like  not  to  have 
published,  you  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  life  of  a  newspaper  man 
is  not  always  a  happy  one.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  instances  even  if  this 
kind  are  few,  and  toe  independence 
which  a  newspaper  maintains  under 
such  pressure  wins  for  it  respect  even 
from  sources  which  attempt  to  influ¬ 
ence  it 

“’Hie  second  category  in  toe  pres¬ 
sure  groups  consists  of  those  who  are 
allied  with  some  particular  movement 
or  cause.  In  these  days  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  either  Communists  or  Fas¬ 
cists,  labor  or  religious  groups;  and 
however,  much  they  may  ^er  in 
doctrine,  they  are  quite  comparable  in 
their  ability  to  raise  a  racket 

“You  all  know  how  they  operate. 
They  perform  similarly  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  floods  of  wires  and  letters 
designed  to  swamp  hesitating  Con¬ 
gressmen.  We,  too,  receive  such 
communications  on  occasion,  threat- 
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ening  boycott  instead.  And  the 
strage  part  of  it  is  that  often  a  story 
on  some  highly  controversial  subjed 
such  as  toe  Spanish  Civil  War  will 
evoke  both  imusual  criticism  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  praise. 

Hie  New  York  Times  this  year  has 
unquestionably  lost  a  large  amount  of 
advertising — and  we  wish  we  had  had 
it — ^because  of  its  support  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  during  toe  campaign. 
We  were  accused  of  being  traitors  and 
Communists,  and  some  advertisers 
were  frank  enough  to  tell  us  that  they 
would  not  spend  a  dollar  with  a  news¬ 
paper  that  represented  such  subver¬ 
sive  interests.  Such  pressure  applied 
before  election  can  legitimately  be 
classified  as  an  effort  to  influence  our 
opinion. 

“The  letters  that  we  received  from 
readers  as  a  result  of  this  support  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  were,  I  think,  different 
The  action  of  an  individual  who  can¬ 
cels  his  subscription  to  a  newspaper 
because  he  does  not  like  toe  point  of 
view  which  that  paper  takes  cannot  be 
considered  in  toe  category  of  censor¬ 
ship.  It  is  solely  an  expression  of 
preierence.” 
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KELLOGG  CEREALS  HIT  RECORD  OUTPUT 

Forced  to  Enlarg^e  Plants  Here  and  Abroad,  Company  Again  Increases  Its  Ad  Budget — 
Expenditure  of  $30,000,000  Since  1924  Has  Brought  Big  Profits 


\  modest  New  Year  announce¬ 
ment  from  W.  K.  Kellogg,  founder 
md  president  of  the  Kellogg  Com- 
1936  the  company 
set  a  new  record 
in  output  of 
ready  -  to  -  eat 
cereals,  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest 
volume  in  its 
history.  During 
the  peak  selling 
seasons,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the 
huge  Kellogg 
plant  was  strained 
pany  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich., 
said  that  during 
to  meet  the  demand.  Considering  this 
and  looking  to  the  future,  “we  are 
planning  material  increases  in  plant 
and  production  facilities  for  1937,  and 
are  increasing  expendit\u:es  for  adveir- 
tiyng  and  sales  promotion,”  he  said. 

“The  major  part  of  the  increased 
expenditures  for  advertising  will  go 
into  newspaper  advertising,”  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  added. 

The  announcement  means  that  there 
is  still  no  sign  of  slackening  in  the  re¬ 
markable  upward  climb  of  the  Kellogg 
Company,  which  not  only  beat  the 
depression  by  aggressive  business- 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


were  unable  to  make  expenses,  Kel¬ 
logg  paid  a  conservative  $5  dividend. 
And  kept  on  advertising  at  full  speed. 

In  the  recovery  period  that  began 
with  1933,  the  Kellogg  directors  evi¬ 
dently  have  had  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  sales 
and  advertising  program.  They  voted 


quarters  in  a  frame  building  of  limited 
size.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  told 
(Dec.  28,  1929),  of  the  $150  test  cam¬ 
paign  which  launched  Kellogg  on  its 
advertising  career  in  1906,  as  soon  as 
distribution  had  been  obtained  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities.  A  specimen  of  that  early 
campaign  is  shown  on  this  page. 


W.  K.  Kellocc 


This 


advertisement,  from  Canton  (O.)  Repository,  Jan.  5,  1906,  launched  the 
Kellogg  Company  on  its  advertising  career  .... 


payment  of  $12  a  share  in  1933,  $10  a 
share  in  1934,  $14  a  share  in  19^,  and 
$11  a  share  in  1936. 

The  1936  payment,  applied  to  the 
440,200  shares  that  constitute  the 

_  .  _  ...  capitalization,  indicates  a  total  divi- 

getting  tactics,  but  has  multiplied  its  dend  distribution  of  $4,842,200.  Pre¬ 
volume  of  business  again  and  again  in  sumably  the  year’s  earnings  were  at 
the  last  dozen  years.  least  that. 

It  is  no  mere  coincident  that  this  ^  consolidated  balance  sheet  for 
rising  tide  of  business  has  btn  accom-  j^gjjQgg  Company  and  its  subsidiaries, 
panied  by  a  consistent  and  broad  pro-  j.gpoj.ted  by  Standard  Statistics  for 
gram  of  newspaper  advertming.  Dec.  31,  1935,  listed  total  assets  of  $15, 


product  or  other  running  at  all  times. 
Schedules  vary  for  the  different  prod¬ 
ucts,  All  Bran,  for  instance,  using  992 
newspapers  in  its  new  January  cam¬ 
paign.  Other  schedules  use  from  200 
to  700  newspapers  each. 

The  present  plant  covers  35  acres 
of  floor  space,  and  daily  manufactures 
some  20,000  bushels  of  com  into  com 
Bakes,  beside  using  aroimd  6,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  products— All 
Bran,  Rice  Krispies,  Whole  Wheat 
Biscuits,  Wheat  I&ispies,  Pep,  Wheat 
Krumbles,  Whole  Wheat  Flakes,  etc. 
Production  makes  65  outgoing  car¬ 
loads  or  so  a  day. 

The  company  owns  grain  elevators 
with  storage  capacity  of  2,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  com  —  three 
months’  supply.  It  has  subsidiaries  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia. 
It  also  owns  the  Kaffee  Hag  Corp. 

Yet  this  plant,  running  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  ^ys  a  week,  with  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  employes  in  its  history, 
according  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  has  barely 
been  able  to  produce  goods  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  demand.  For  at  the  game 
time  the  company  has  been  working 
to  expand  production,  it  also  has  been 
working  to  expand  the  demand. 
Manufacturing  facilities  in  Battle 


That  test  campaign  was  only  a  be¬ 
ginning.  Advertising  consistently 
played  its  part  in  the  Kellogg  drive. 

The  big  increases,  however,  have  come 

in  the  period  since  1920.  By  1923  the  _ 

newspaper  expenditure  was  estimated  Creek  are  being  increased  by  enlarge- 
at  $450,000,  and  the  next  year  this  was  ment  of  two  factory  buildings.  The 
raised  to  a  million  dollars.  Then  for  work  is  to  be  completed  early  thi» 
half  a  dozen  years  the  newspaper  ad-  year.  At  London,  Ont.,  additional 


vertising  went  up  about  a  quarter- 
million  a  year,  so  that  by  1930  it  was 
estimated  at  $2,500,000  annually. 
Through  the  depression  years  the 


Newspapermen  have  learned  that  Ae  617,935  ’  without  putting  any  value  on  ^^e'^spaper  expenditures  have  stayed 


brief  yearly  announcements  from  Mr, 
Kellogg  about  advertising  plans  are 
conservative,  for  the  Kellogg  company 
has  been  both  energetic  and  ingenious 
in  making  full  use  of  advertising  year 
after  year.  And  while  it  has  called 
on  all  the  principal  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Kellogg  concern  has  regu¬ 
larly  placed  something  like  two-thirds 
of  its  expenditures  in  the  newspapers. 
Though  the  size  of  appropriations  is 
never  announced,  it  is  believed  that 
currently  the  newspaper  program  calls 
for  around  $2,750,000  a  year,  with  an¬ 
other  million  or  more  divided  be¬ 
tween  magazines  and  broadcasting. 

Likewise,  the  company  does  not  an¬ 
nounce  its  sales  volume,  nor  publicly 
report  earnings.  But  one  does  not 
need  detailed  figures  to  recognize  the 
signs  of  Kellogg  prosperity.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  company’s  dividend 
record,  as  compiled  by  Standard 
Statistics,  Inc. 

In  the  prosperity  year  of  1928  Kel¬ 
logg  Company  paid  $5  a  share;  in  1929 
it  paid  $6  a  share. 

At  the  end  of  1929,  following  the 
stock  market  crash  that  began  the  de¬ 
pression  period,  Mr.  Kellogg  an¬ 
nounced; 

“We  are  planning  during  the  com- 
year  a  greater  program  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  larger  expenditures  than  ever 
Wore.  Since  our  business  has  been 
built  upon  advertising,  we  are  increas¬ 
ing  our  advertising  appropriation  very 
materially  for  1930.  In  fact,  our  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  is  to  be  the 
brgest  we  have  yet  made.  Every 
phase  of  the  Kellogg  Company’s  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  broader  and  more  ag¬ 
gressive  activities.” 

Following  which  the  Kellogg 
Company  not  only  continued  its  $6 
dividend  in  1930,  but  paid  its  stock¬ 
holders  $16.50  a  share  in  1931.  In 
1932,  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression, 
when  hundreds  of  big  corporations 


the  trademarks  and  good  wiU  that  the 
company  has  been  building  up.  The 
balance  sheet  reported  surplus  of  $12,- 
372,686,  but  ultra-conservatively  val¬ 
ued  the  capital  stock  at  $1,613,641, — 
only  a  third  of  the  1936  dividends.  If 
one  were  to  value  the  stock  fully  on 
the  basis  of  its  demonstrated  earning 
value,  the  difference  might  measure 
the  worth  of  this  good  will  and  going 
value.  Or  if  one  were  to  value  the 
stock  at  its  peak  November  quotation 
of  $247  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  just  before  the  company  voted 
a  five-for-one  stock  split-up,  the  total 
would  be  $108,729,400 — more  than 
$107,000,000  beyond  the  value  assigned 
to  the  stock  in  the  balance  sheet.  Of 
course  it  is  absurd  to  value  a  whole 
company  at  the  price  paid  for  a  few 
shares,  but  the  calculation  gives  a 
hint  of  how  many  millions  of  value 
might  be  assigned  to  the  reputation 
which  Kellogg  has  built  up  in  thirty 
years  of  marketing  and  advertising. 

Certainly  one  can  estimate  at  least 
that  every  Kellogg  advertisement  has 
done  double  duty.  In  addition  to 
making  direct  sales  at  the  time  of 
publication,  it  has  added  its  full  cost 
to  the  company’s  going  value.  Now, 
after  having  profited  year  by  year  on 
its  advertising  expenditiure,  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Company  still  has  the  full  value 
of  its  $30,000,000  advertising  invest¬ 
ment.  That  is  conservative,  since 
physical  plant,  cash  assets  and  inven¬ 
tories  amoimt  to  half  this  amoimt. 

Of  course  advertising  has  been  only 
one  factor  in  building  this  great 
business — but  it  has  been  an  essential 
factor.  No  one  can  maintain  that 
such  impressive  results  could  have 
been  achieved  without  a  big-scale 
advertising  program. 

For  all  the  Kellogg  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  business 
started  by  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Com 
Flakes  Company  iif  1906,  with  head- 


HOW  ALLBRAN  SAFELY  RELIEVES 

CONSTIPATION 


This  delicious  cereal  absorbs 
twice  its  weight  in  water 


storage  tanks  with  capacity  of  150,000 
bushels  of  corn  are  being  constructed. 
The  Australian  subsidiary  is  to  erect 
two  new  factory  structiures  at  Sydney. 

Mr.^  Kellogg  credits  the  six-hour 
day,  in  adoption  of  which  his  com¬ 
pany  was  a  pioneer  six  yecirs  ago,  with 
being  an  important  factor  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  successful  domestic  operations. 
When  the  plan  was  adopted  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1930,  emplosmient  increased  nearly 
25  per  cent,  and  it  has  climbed  con¬ 
tinually  ever  since. 

“The  fact  that  our  present  plant  has 
been  able  to  handle  increased  demand 
for  our  products,”  Mr.  Kellogg  said  a 
few  days  ago,  “is  largely  due  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  six-hour  day 
which  we  adopted  in  1930,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  wage  scale  to 
maintain  purchasing  power.  Since 
then  we  have  been  able  to  further  in¬ 
crease  the  wage  scale  to  the  highest 
level  in  the  company’s  history.” 

The  Kellogg  Company  announced  in 
November,  1935,  a  minimum  wage  of 
75  cents  an  hour,  boosting  all  male 
factory  employes  an  average  of  12% 
.  .  .  .  but  copy  is  different  these  days,  per  cent  to  the  highest  scale  ever  jmid 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  newest  Kel-  by  the  company.  That  rate  guaran- 
logg  campaign  appearing  this  week  in  teed  a  minimum  of  $4.50  for  a  six-hour 
nearly  a  thousand  newspapers.  day,  and  $27  for  a  36-hour  week. 

close  to  that  mark,  only  two  years  minimum  figure  k  50  cents  3  (toy 
showing  minor  reductions.  Since  the 

beginning  of  1024  the  KeUogg  Com-  eight-hour  day  and  a  48-hour  week 


pany  is  believed  to  have  spent  at  least 
$26,000,000  in  newspapers — an  average 
of  $2,000,000  a  year  for  thirteen  years. 

In  recent  years  magazines  and  radio 
have  taken  from  $700,000  to  a  million 
dollars  between  them.  In  1932  Kellogg 
magazine  space  was  reported  at  $576,- 
029  and  radio  $420,253.  In  1933,  maga¬ 
zines  $391,398,  radio  $332,300.  In  1934 
magazines  $501,029,  radio  $190,015.  In 
1935  magazines  $4^,837,  raffio  $482,- 
241.  In  1936  (eleven  months)  radio 
$507,628. 

Certainly  expenditures  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  radio  together 
have  been  more  than  $30,000,000  since 
1924 — perhaps  several  millions  more. 

Kellogg  advertising  is  a  year-roimd 
proposition,  campaigns  for  some 


before  1930. 

Mr.  Kellogg  has  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  confidence  that  advertising 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  company.  A  year  ago,  for 
instance,  he  made  this  comment: 

“As  in  the  past,  we  shall  continue  to 
employ  many  advertising  media  in  the 
promotion  of  our  products,  but  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  remain  the 
most  important  part  of  our  program. 
The  cooperation  of  newspapers  and 
the  flexibility  of  this  tsrpe  of  adver¬ 
tising  have  enabled  us  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  where  they  are  most 
needed  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  and 
have  proved  to  us  over  and  over 
again  the  outstanding  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 
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3  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
MEN  PROMOTED 


E.  S.  B*ck,  for  26  Years  M.E.,  Now 
Assistant  Editor-in-Cbief — Lee 
Succeeds  Him  —  Maloney 
Mores  Up 

Chicago,  Jan.  5 — Promotions,  affect¬ 
ing  three  executives  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  news  department,  were  an- 
noimced  here  this  week  by  Col.  Rob- 


E.  S.  Bsck  R.  M.  Lbs 


R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  the  appointment  of  Edward 
S.  Beck,  formerly  managing  editor,  as 
assistant  editor-in-chief;  Robert  M. 

Lee,  city  editor, 
as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  sticceed 
Mr.  Beck;  and 
J.  L.  Maloney, 
day  city  editor, 
as  city  editor. 
Mr.  Beck  left 
yesterday  for  an 
extended  winter 
vacation  in 
Florida  before 
assuming  his 
new  duties. 

Don  Maxwell 
continues  as 
news  editor  of  the  Tribime.  Franklin 
Sturdy  becomes  day  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Maloney,  and  Horace  M. 
Hodgson  has  been  named  assistant 
night  editor. 

Mr.  Beck’s  promotion  takes  him 
from  his  post  as  managing  editor  after 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  the  past 
26  years.  He  succeeded  the  late 
James  Keeley  first  as  city  editor  and 
later,  in  1910,  as  managing  editor. 
Mr.  Beck,  after  serving  as  reporter 
on  the  old  Chicago  Record  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  Herald  during  summer 
vacations  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1897.  He  later  became  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  subsequently  city 
editor  and  managing  editor. 

Bom  in  Bainbridge,  Ind.,  Mr.  Beck 
was  initiated  into  newspaper  work  as 
a  boy  on  the  Holton  (Kans.)  Re¬ 
corder,  where  he  fed  the  press,  set 
type,  washed  rollers,  and  learned  the 
^t  rudiments  of  news  reporting. 
After  his  college  days,  he  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1893  as  a  reporter,  grad¬ 
uating  to  the  copy  desk  and  then 
leaving  to  become  city  editor  of  the 
old  Chicago  Mail  for  a  short  period. 
Returning  to  the  Tribime,  he  served 
under  the  dynamic  Jim  Keeley,  then 
city  editor,  and  when  the  latter  suc- 
ce^ed  the  late  Will  Van  Bethuysen, 
who  left  the  Tribune  to  become  editor 
of  the  old  New  York  World,  Mr.  Beck 
became  city  editor  in  1908. 

Mr.  Lee,  a  native  of  Iowa,  first 
learned  to  set  type  on  the  old  Esther- 
ville  (la.)  Democrat,  then  a  weekly, 
at  $2.00  a  week.  The  Democrat  was 
later  merged  into  the  Estherville 
Daily  News,  now  published  by  Deemer 
Lee,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Lee.  Bob  Lee’s 
first  daily  newspaper  experience  was 
under  E.  P.  Adler  on  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Times.  Mr.  Lee  was  “city  edi¬ 
tor’’  of  the  Moline  branch,  while  Karl 
Bickel,  who  was  later  president  of 
the  United  Press,  was  city  editor  of 
the  Rock  Island  branch  of  the  Times. 


Mr.  Bickel  later  became  city  editor 
of  the  old  Davenport  Republican,  and, 
when  he  left,  Mr.  Lee  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Lee  worked  for  a  time  on  the 
old  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader, 
leaving  there  to  join  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  as  assistant  city  editor.  In 
1906,  he  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  a  reporter,  later  going  to  the  old 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  subse¬ 
quently  serving  as  Sunday  editor  of 
the  old  Chicago  Examiner.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  period  with  the  Associated 
Press,  including  work  in  the  Denver 
bureau.  He  returned  to  the  Tribune 
in  1915,  serving  as  reporter,  rewrite- 
man,  copyreader,  editorial  writer  and 
becoming  city  editor  in  1920.  Since 
then  he  has  been  active  in  further 
developing  the  Sunday  Tribune,  as 
well  as  directing  the  local  news  staff. 
He  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
run-of-paper  color  as  an  editorial 
feature  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Graphic 
Section  in  the  Sunday  Tribune  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

Mr.  Maloney,  a  native  of  Mt.  Car- 
roll,  Ill.,  joined  the  Tribime  staff  in 
Feb.,  1917,  after  intensive  training  on 
the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 
He  had  previously  attended  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  During  the  World  War,  he 
served  in  Capt  “Eddie”  Rickenback- 
er’s  flying  squadron.  Following  the 
war,  he  returned  to  the  Tribune  as  a 
reporter  and  in  1923  was  named  as- 
.sistant  to  the  city  editor,  later  be¬ 
coming  day  city  editor. 


CHICAGO  HEARST  CHANGES 

(fly  telegraph  to  Eoirom  &  Pubusrek) 
Chicago,  Jan.  6 — Executive  changes 
in  news  departments  of  the  Chicago 
American  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  were  announced  here  today  by 
supervising  editors  of  the  two  Hearst 
newspapers.  They  include  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Edward  Reticker  and  John 
Dienhart,  formerly  city  editors  of  the 
American  and  Herald  &  Examiner  re¬ 
spectively,  as  acting  managing  editors 
of  their  papers.  Harry  Reutingler, 
American  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Reticker. 
Eliezer  Shainmark,  who  came  to  the 
American  a  year  ago  from  the  New 
York  Journal,  continues  as  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor.  Lee  Ettel- 
son,  Mr.  Dienhart’s  successor  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald  &  Examiner, 
has  joined  the  executive  news  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 
Harry  Romanoff,  assistant  city  editor, 
has  been  appointed  acting  city  editor 
of  the  Her^d  &  Examiner  to  succeed 
Mr.  Dienhart. 


20  MILLION  NEWSPRINT  GAIN 

Montreal,  Jan.  5  —  Statistics  of 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
showed  a  $20,000,000  gain  in  gross 
revenue  of  Canadian  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  in  1936  but  continuance  of  bank¬ 
rupt  conditions  in  many  quarters.  In¬ 
creased  gross  revenue  is  due  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  gain  of  approximately  420,000 
tons  combined  with  slightly  better 
prices.  Continued  unsatisfactory  op¬ 
erations  are  attributed  by  the  News¬ 
print  Association  to  rising  production 
costs  with  newsprint  prices  still  lag¬ 
ging  far  below  die  price  recovery  of 
other  commodities.  Total  Canadian 
newsprint  produced  in  1936  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Newsprint  Association 
at  3,175,000  tons  compared  with  2,753,- 
000  in  1935  and  2,729,000  in  1929. 


BAILLIE  SPEAKS  IN  N.  Y. 

The  menace  of  a  general  European 
war  continues,  but  many  diplomats 
and  statesmen  abroad  believe  the 
danger  is  less  acute  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
the  Unit^  Press,  told  the  New  York 
state  chamber  of  ciMiimerce,  New  York 
City,  in  an  address  Jan.  7. 


Guardianship  Asked 
For  Brisbane  Children 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Carey  Brisbane,  widow 
of  the  journalist,  and  her  two  oldest 
children  applied  to  Surrogate  J.  L. 
Donahay  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5 
for  joint  guardianship  of  three  Bris¬ 
bane  children  of  minor  age.  Samuel 
C.  Cowart,  lawyer  for  the  family,  said 
the  New  Jersey  law  required  that 
guardians  for  minor  children  be 
named  before  a  will  is  filed  unless 
such  guardianship  was  provided  for  in 
the  will. 

The  minor  children  are  Eknily,  18; 
Alice,  15,  and  Elinor,  12.  The  children 
applying  with  their  mother  for  guard¬ 
ianship  are  Seward  Brisbane,  24,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  McCrary,  22.  A  $1()0,(X)0 
bond  must  be  post^  by  each  appli¬ 
cant  Mr.  Cowart  said  Mrs.  Brisbane 
had  waived  any  rights  to  be  sole 
guardian. 

Mr.  Brisbane’s  testament  will  be 
filed  here  within  a  week,  Mr.  Cowart 
announced. 


SUSPENDS  A.  M.  PAPER 


Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  Telegraph 
Merges  Morning  Edition 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  4 — ^The  last 
issue  of  the  Morning  Telegraph  was 
published  today,  the  paper  being 
merged  with  the  evening  publication 
of  the  Telegraph  Newspapers,  the 
105-year-old  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

Many  of  the  features  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Morning  Telegraph  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  “new”  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph.  The  morning  daily 
was  started  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  on  Sept.  30, 
1933.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Herald-Tribune  and  the  Trans-Radio 
Press  services  were  used  by  the  paper. 

Albert  H.  Stackpole,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Telegraph  Newspapers,  said 
there  will  be  “few  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel”  and  that  “virtually  all  the 
older  employes  of  the  paper  will  be 
retained  and  only  the  younger  ones 
will  be  let  go.”  Subscribers  will  be 
served  the  evening  paper  until  the 
expiration  of  their  morning  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

The  combined  publication  will  be 
redressed  with  a  71^-point  Excelsior 
type  on  a  9-point  slug. 


FOUR  GAIN  STOCK  CONTROL 

Stoede  of  Late  W.  A.  Wilbur  Bought 
by  Officers,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 

Announcement  was  made  Dec.  31  of 
a  change  of  ownership  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Globe-Times.  Outstanding  capi¬ 
tal  stock  formerly  owned  by  the  late 
Warren  A.  Wilbur,  president  of  the 
Globe-Times  Publishing  Company 
who  died  in  1932,  has  been  purchased, 
and  each  of  four  men  now  hold  one- 
fourth  inte.rest  in  the  company. 

The  entire  capital  stock  is  now  held 
by  D.  H.  Brillhart,  president  of  the 
company,.George  R.  Brothers;  Rolland 
L.  Adams,  vice-president,  treasurer 
and  general  manager;  and  Harold  B. 
Farquhar,  for  20  years  editor  and  vice- 
president. 

Farquhar,  Adams  and  Brillhart 
owned  blocks  of  the  stock  when  Wil¬ 
bur  had  majority  control.  Several 
years  ago  Wilbur’s  stock  was  taken 
over  by  the  E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  and  when  that  bank  closed  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  became  owners 
of  the  stock. 

It  was  from  this  corporation  that 
Farquhar,  Adams,  Brillhart  and  Bro¬ 
thers  purchased  and  arranged  for  a 
four-way  distribution  of  the  stock. 
All  except  Mr.  Brothers  are  residents 
of  Bethlehem.  He  maintains  resi¬ 
dences  in  Wareneck,  Va.,  and  Lake 
Catherine,  Vt  • 


J.  L.  Maloney 


SEES  RANGE  OF  RADIO 
GREATLY  EXTENDED 

FCC  Engineer  Reports  Possibility  of 
Expanding  Present  Facilities  Sevoa 
Times  Due  to  Technical 
Advances 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7— The 
range  of  broadcasting  “will  be  seven 
times  as  extensive  in  a  few  years  at 
it  is  today,”  thus  opening  up  the  ether 
to  many  interests  now  denied  broad¬ 
casting  space  due  to  technical  limits, 
tions. 

This  is  one  of  the  high  points  in  thi 
annual  report  of  T.  A.  M.  Craves, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Craven’s  report  does  not  delve  into 
the  social  and  economic  implicatiou 
of  the  future  of  broadcasting,  but 
points  out  that  one  by  one  the  phyri- 
cal  obstacles  of  broadcasting,  and  ib 
embryonic  adjunct  services  —  td^ 
vision  and  facsimile  transmission— me 
being  removed. 

’The  importance  of  his  observatim 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  effect,  the  radio 
world  in  a  few  years  will  see  a  sharp 
resurgence  in  the  uses  to  which 
broadcasting  will  be  put.  BroadcMb 
ing  is  commonly  identified  as  a  meeb- 
anism  to  transmit  commercialized  en¬ 
tertainment  at  the  present,  but  wift 
the  advance  into  the  new  realms,  it 
can  become  one  of  the  most  importail 
pillars  in  the  domestic  and  intent 
tional  communication  systems,  the  re¬ 
port  predicts. 

The  present  complete  radio  broad¬ 
casting  spectrum  ranges  from  10  to 
30,000  kc,  while  there  is  a  potentU 
possibility  of  extending  the  useful 
radio  spectrum  to  10,000,000  kc,  the 
report  discloses. 

“Rapid  progress  being  made  in  the 
development  of  facsimile  communica¬ 
tions,  both  in  the  transmission  of 
printed  matter  by  radio  and  wire,  has 
reached  a  stage  which  commands  at¬ 
tention.  Facsimile  transmission  and 
reception  has  the  possibility  of  af¬ 
fecting  considerably  the  method  of 
conducting  record  communications  in 
the  future,”  the  report  points  out 

One  of  the  important  factors  in 
studying  facsimile  transmission  and 
television  broadcasting,  whose  field  d 
operation  will  be  in  the  spectrum  be¬ 
yond  30,000  kc,  is  the  relative  amount 
of  ether  or  broadcasting  “space" 
needed  by  each  service,  Mr.  Craven 
declares. 

Television  calls  for  a  “space”  of 
6,000  kilocycles  for  a  single  outlet 
while  a  facsimile  outlet  needs  only  the 
“space”  required  by  an  ordinary  radio 
station  or  10  kc. 

Obviously,  the  development  of  tele¬ 
vision  will  be  retarded  in  this  respect 
until  it  can  find  its  proper  equitable 
place  on  the  broadcasting  spectrum, 
it  is  indicated. 


PRICE  INCREASES  ANNOUNCED 


TuU*  World  and  Lima  (O.)  Newt 
Raise  Subteription  Rate* 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  announ^ 
last  week  an  increase  in  subscripti» 
price  to  18  cents  per  week  by  carrier 
in  towns  and  in  rural  districts  outside 
the  city  of  Tulsa.  A  rate  of  20  cento 
per  week  on  oil  field  routes  in  the 
Seminole  territory  will  be  retained. 
The  increase  restores  reductions  made 
Oct.  31,  1931. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Liiw 
(O.)  News  was  advanced  Jan.  2,  from 
2  to  3  cents  daily,  7  cents  on  Sunday 
and  20  cents  weekly.  The  News  at 
the  same  time  re-entered  the  seven- 
day  field  by  resuming  publicatiim  on 
Saturdays. 
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TEACHERS  ANALYZE  MODERN  PRESS 


Blair  Converse  and  Lawrence  Murphy  Head  Two  Groups  Which  Held  Conventions  in  St. 

Louis  Late  Last  Week — Radio  Also  Discussed 


Ending  a  three-day  session  in 
which  they  took  critical  inventory 
i  the  profe^ion  of  journalism,  pres- 
methods  of  preparing  competent 
^  and  women  for  the  writing  field, 
jd  investigating  the  criticism  being 
voiced  against  newspapers,  the  Ameri- 
cin  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 


By  FLOYD  ARPAN 


papers  owning  broadcast  stations  is 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  legis¬ 
lators  that  radio  should  be  a  check  on 
the  newspapers  and  not  under  their 
control.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  85 
per  cent  of  the  papers  in  the  country 


versity  of  Missouri  declared  in  his 
speech  before  the  convention.  Most 
of  the  nations  are  in  Europe  although 
three  of  them  are  in  South  America, 
Venezuela,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  he  said. 
Among  the  methods  resorted  to 


Joint  dinner  of  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis. 


psrtments  of  Journalism  and  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  in  joint  convention  in  St. 
Louis,  Dec.  28-30,  decided  on  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  as  their  next  convention 
site. 

Hie  most  important  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  had  to  do  with  the  freedom 
and  prestige  of  the  press  in  both  the 
Unit^  States  and  abroad,  newspapers 
and  radio,  and  the  testing  of  public 
opinion. 

Editorial  stands  taken  by  newspapers 
during  the  recent  election  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  part  by  Gayle  C.  Walker  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  retiring 
president  of  the  Teachers’  group,  and 
in  a  paper  by  George  Henry  Payne 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Professor  Walker  declared 
that  the  fact  that  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  newspapers  gave  editorial  support 
to  the  Republican  party  and  against 
the  administration  did  not  matter,  but 
he  said:  “What  matters  a  great  deal 
is  that  some  newspapers  on  both  sides 
lei  their  zeal  carry  them  to  the  length 
of  their  abuse,  allowing  their  inflamed 
passions  to  color  and  falsify  the  news, 
»  that  their  irresponsibility  cast  last¬ 
ing  discredit  on  the  journalism  of  the 
nation.” 

In  discussing  the  crisis  between 
journalism  and  radio  Mr.  Payne  ob¬ 
served  that  the  idea  that  radio  chal¬ 
lenges  journalism  is  not  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  history  or  the  evolution 
of  political,  economic  or  even  of  tech- 
•'knl  ideas.  “Journalism,”  he  said,  “is 
^  safeguard  of  democracy  even  when 
journalism  is  prejudiced.  It  is  an  in¬ 
stitution.  Radio  is  but  an  instrument. 

“Radio  will  eifiect  the  profits  that 
eome  from  advertising  as  aviation  will 
effect  the  profits  of  carriers  on  the 
ground  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
’®wopoly  of  transportation. 

'me  basis  of  the  objection  to  news- 


were  opposed  to  one  candidate,  the 
only  protection  he  has  against  unfair 
play  is  the  fact  that  he  can  go  to  the 
people  over  the  air. 

“It  is  this  critical  attitude  that  has 
given  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
opposed  to  newspapers  owning  radio 
stations.  The  number  of  those  who 
hold  this  view  has  greatly  grown  in 
the  last  six  months.  As  we  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
have  never  had  to  meet  the  situation, 
the  problem  has  remained  in  the  realm 
of  general  discussion.  Personally,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  frame 
a  constitutional  law  that  will  bar  the 
owner  of  a  newspaper  from  operating 
a  broadcast  station  if  you  allow  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  article  or  that  to  do 
so.” 

In  closing  their  convention  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  journalistic  organizations 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  their 
regret  at  the  passing  of  Marlen  Pew, 
late  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

New  officers  for  both  organizations 
were  elected.  Those  chosen  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  are: 
President,  Professor  Blair  Converse  of 
the  University  of  Iowa;  vice-president. 
Professor  O.  W.  Riegel  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Professor  H.  Herbert  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Officers  for 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism  for 
1937  are:  President,  Professor  Law¬ 
rence  Murphy,  University  of  Illinois; 
vice-president.  Professor  J.  L.  Brumm, 
University  of  Michigan;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Professor  H.  Herbert,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

With  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy 
leading  the  field,  there  are  now  34 
nations  of  the  world  in  which  press 
censorship  is  practiced.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eugene  W.  Sharp  of  the  Uni- 


through  the  various  laws.  Professor 
Sharp  said,  are:  An  annual  licensing 
system,  submission  of  copies  of  the 
newspapers  for  pre-publication  in¬ 
spection,  seizure  of  news  matter,  bar¬ 
ring  certain  types  of  news,  control 
tlirough  naticmal  propaganda  agencies. 


Blair  Converse,  University  of  Iowa, 
new  president  of  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism;  H.  H.  Her¬ 
bert,  University  of  Oklahoma,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  both  journalistic  organiza¬ 
tions  (American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Department  of  Journalism  and 
A.A.TJ.) ;  Lawrence  Murphy,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  new  president  of 
A.A.TJ. 

compelling  publishers  to  deposit  sums 
of  money  for  good  faith  and  censor¬ 
ship  through  a  proclamation  of  a  state 
of  alarm  or  siege. 

In  an  analysis  of  public  relations 
phases  of  the  recent  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  Professor  Ralph  D.  Casey  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  declared 


Republican  publicity  “helped  to  bank¬ 
rupt  itself”  through  sheer  volume  of 
publicity.  The  Republicans  over¬ 
whelmed  editors  with  a  deluge  of  re¬ 
leases,  with  the  result  that  all  of  it 
was  tossed  into  the  nearest  waste  bas¬ 
ket,  Professor  Casey  said.  By  using 
editorial  discretion  before  sending 
publicity  out,  the  Democrats  better 
succeeded  in  getting  over  their  points, 
he  contended.  In  interpreting  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign.  Professor  Casey  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Republican  party 
turned  away  from  traditional  journal¬ 
istic  publicity  and  embarked  upon  “an 
advertising  and  salesmanship  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  unsell  FYesident 
Roosevelt  and  to  sell  Landon.” 

Though  Dr.  George  Gallup  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
was  imable  to  be  present,  a  paper 
prepared  by  him  was  read  to  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates.  “The  purpose  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  is  not  merely  to  forecast  election 
results,  but  to  create  the  machinery 
‘for  a  continuous  census,’  ”  he  stated. 
“Public  opinion,”  wrote  Dr.  Gallup, 
“is  never  static.  We  have  been  trying 
to  invent  an  instrument  for  procedure, 
a  weather  vane,  we  can  swing  up  into 
the  stratosphere  where  the  winds  of 
public  opinion  blow  and  measure  ac¬ 
curately  and  scientifically  the  direction 
and  velocity.  Our  laboratory  is  the 
public  mind  of  the  United  States.” 

Failure  of  the  Literary  Digest  poll. 
Dr.  Gallup  stated,  was  due  to  reliance 
upon  mere  number  of  baUots  rather 
than  a  representative  cross  section  of 
public  opinion.  Number,  he  said,  was 
safe  when  public  opinion  in  the  groups 
not  polled  coincided  with  those  polled. 
The  Digest’s  error,  he  said,  shoiild  not 
cause  lack  of  confidence  in  polls. 
While  the  institute  accurately  gauged 
the  fact  there  would  be  a  Roosevelt 
landslide.  Dr.  Gallup  admitted  it 
missed  the  mark  in  percentage  farther 
than  he  had  expected. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
and  Charles  G.  Ross,  who  holds  the 
same  position  on  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  spoke  at  a  joint  luncheon  of 
the  teachers  and  the  American  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism. 

Mr.  Yost  said  the  editorial  pages  of 
newspapers  have  made  the  most 
marked  improvements  in  his  time. 
WTien  once  they  were  filled  with  vi¬ 
cious  attacks  on  rivals,  he  said,  they 
are  now  reluctant  even  to  mention  a 
rival.  A  further  advance  is  that  the 
editorial  page  now  refiects  the  paper’s 
opinion  rather  than  being  the  personal 
instrument  of  an  individual.  Yost 
also  said  reporting  is  now  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  truthful  and  “newspaper 
work  has  reached  its  maturity”  during 
his  life. 

Despite  the  abandon  writh  which 
voters  in  the  recent  election  cast  their 
ballots  contrary  to  the  majority  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  of  the  coimtry,  Mr.  Ross 
denied  the  editorial  page  is  a  waning 
influence.  He  declared  it  still  can  ex¬ 
ercise  a  very  tangible  influence,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  local  affairs. 

Julius  H.  Klyman,  international 
vice-president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  in  appearing  before  the 
journalism  teachers,  denied  the  guild 
seeks  or  has  attained  control  over 
news  and  editorial  policies. 

Answering  a  question  as  to  whether 
a  guild  member  is  mentally  condi¬ 
tioned  to  report  labor  news  objec- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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W.  R.  HEARST’S  SALARY  OF  $500,000 
IS  TOPS  FOR  1935  INCOME  FIGURES 

Other  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Executives  Were  In  High 
Brackets;  Comparison  with  1934  Shows  Considerable 
Gains  in  Many  Cases 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6— The 
House  ways  and  means  com¬ 
mittee  released  this  week  reports  on 
salaries  paid  by  corporations  for  1935, 
which  included  the  following  news¬ 
paper  salaries  (Figures  in  paren¬ 
thesis  are  the  1934  salaries  of  these 
men,  released  by  the  House  commit- 

Arthur  Brisbane,  $260,500  ($260,000);  the 
late  Sidney  Smith  of  “Andy  Gump“  fame, 
$119,130  ($120,420);  Bruce  Barton,  advertis¬ 
ing  executive,  $50,000;  Frank  Knox,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  $75,000 
($75,000):  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
topp^  the  1935  salary  list  with  $500,000 
($500,000);  Frank  Barham,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald,  $86,250  ($68,- 
039) ;  George  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  $71,100  ($46,707);  John 
Frances  Neylan,  Hearst  counsel,  $157,520 
($88,000);  C.  K.  McClatchy,  California  pub¬ 
lisher,  deceased.  $60,083  ($60,083);  Herman 
Black,  of  Chicago  Evening  American,  $60,191. 

R.  C.  Hollis,  vice-president  of  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  $124,- 
075  ($122,146);  J,  W.  Barnhart,  of  New 

York,  secretary  of  the  News  Syndicate,  $124,- 
075;  ($120,716);  R,  T.  Wilken,  of  New  York, 
advertising  manager  of  News  Syndicate, 
$124,075  ($120,716);  Max  Annenberg,  New 
York  circulation  manager  of  News,  $124,075 
($120,716);  Fred  J.  Hause,  of  Brooklyn,  ex¬ 
managing  editor  of  New  York  News,  $74,019 
($120,716);  Harvey  Deuell,  managing  editor 
of  New  York  News,  $64,188  ($29,873). 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribnne,  $100,000  ($100,000); 
L.  H.  Rose,  circulation  manager,  Chicago 
Tribune,  $90,000  ($90,000);  R.  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  $50,- 
000  ($50,000). 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers,  Inc.,  $58,293  ($30,724  and 
$16,284) ;  Morrill  W.  Goddard,  editor  of 
American  Weekly,  $156,000  ($161,222)  Morti¬ 
mer  Berknwitz,  president  of  American  Week¬ 
ly,  $123,971  ($69,780):  Edgar  M.  Swasey, 
vice-president  of  American  Weekly,  $63,035 
($59,347);  M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  $55,700  ($53,- 
324) ;  Frank  Willard,  cartoonist  for  Chicago 
Tribune-News  Syndicate,  $65,855  ($63,648) ; 
A.  J.  Kobler,  deceased,  president.  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  $74,810  ($80,000);  Walter 

Winchell,  columnist.  $60,666  ($52,000) ;  Rod¬ 
ney  E.  Boone,  general  manager  of  Hearst  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Service,  $90,907 
($46,346);  H.  M.  Bitner,  general  manager 
of  Hearst  Newspapers,  $60,000  ($52,000) ; 

T.  J.  White,  general  manager  of  Hearst  En- 
trprises,  Inc.,  $79,648  ($88,648);  John  R. 
Hearst,  executive  general  manager,  $53,618 
($37,708) ;  B.  M.  Meek,  president  of  Hearst 
Enterprises,  $60,000  ($60,000). 

J.  V.  Connolly,  general  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  $54,400  ($52,001);  Jack 
Lait,  editor,  $52,000  ($52,000) ;  W.  A.  Curley, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Jonrnal, 
$76,929  ($77,347). 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president  of  the 
New  York  Times,  $45,000  ($45,000);  and 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  $45,000  ($45,000). 

Harold  T.  Webster,  cartoonist  for  Neto 
York  Herald  Tribune,  $57,699  ($56,639); 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  $56,160  ($56,160) ; 

Walter  Lippmann,  $54,329  ($47,931);  Ogden 
Reid,  president,  $29,160  ($29,160) ;  J.  N. 
“Ding”  Darling,  cartoonist,  $21,060  ($20,- 

857);  Franklin  P.  Adams,  columnist,  $21,- 
852  ($20,873) ;  Mark  Sullivan,  political  com¬ 
mentator,  $23,527  ($22,517). 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
New  York  San,  $32,000  ($31,999);  Keats 
Speed,  managing  editor,  $26,000  ($26,000); 
Frank  M.  O'Brien,  editor,  $24,000  ($24,000), 
Walter  Wincbell  (radio  salary),  $77,500; 
William  O.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  $54,964  ($54,964) ;  Richard  Grozier, 
president-oditor  of  Boston  Post,  $75,000 
($75,000) ;  George  F.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  $65,000;  Wil¬ 
liam  Y.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal, 
$59,625;  William  Simpson,  business  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  $148,467  ($144,- 
122). 

John  C.  Martin,  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  $52,692  ($89,500);  K.  A. 
Lngel,  publisher  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat,  $24,075;  R.  F.  Hudson,  president 
ot  the  Alabama  .Vdvertiser  Co.,  $18,000;  L.  E. 
Owens,  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  $21,000  ($21,000);  and  W.  F. 
Jehns.  general  manager,  $16,000, 


G.  B.  Bickelhaupt.  business  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  $44,553  ($44,553) ;  Carl 
W,  Jones,  president,  $20,217  ($20,217);  and 
Lydia  A.  Jones,  $17,082  ($17,082). 

F.  E.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  $32,800  ($31,623);  James  Hammond, 
president  of  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal, 
$24,999  ($24,999):  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  Publishing  (^mpany, 
Phoenix,  $46,000  ($33,782);  W.  W.  Knorpp, 
vice-president,  $48,515  ($33,782). 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  presi¬ 
dent,  $45,000  ($45,000);  William  D.  McLean, 
Jr.,  treasurer,  $23,400  ($23,400) ;  Robert  L. 
McLean,  secretary,  $35,000  ($35,500);  Wil¬ 
liam  Tuttle,  auditor,  $16,380;  and  Fred  F. 
Sbedd.  editor,  $15,600  ($15,210). 

Paul  Patterson,  president,  A.  S.  .\bell 
(^impany,  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  $81,304. 

David  SarnofI,  president.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  $75,000;  James  G.  Harbord, 
board  chairman,  $54,000. 

William  S.  Paley,  president,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  $169,097;  Ed¬ 
ward  Klauber,  vice-president,  $50,269. 

John  S.  McCarrens,  Plain  Dealer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  $199,962. 

Wm.  Esty,  president,  Wm.  Esty  &  Co., 
$168,000.  Roy  S.  Durstine,  vice-president 
(now  president),  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn,  $81,898;  Philip  W.  Lennen,  presi¬ 
dent,  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  $79,999;  Raymond 
Rubicam,  chairman  of  board.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  $50,000;  J.  Sterling  Getchell,  president 
J.  Stirling  Getchell,  $57,000. 

Kerwin  H.  Fulton,  president  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation,  $78,683;  George  W. 
Hill,  president,  American  Tobacco  Company, 
$212,199;  Paul  Hahn.  C.  F.  Neeley,  V.  Rig- 
gio.  and  T.  R.  Taylor,  all  vice-presidents, 
$105,319  eiich. 

At  this  writing  all  the  salaries  of 
newspaper  executives  had  not  been 
taken  off  the  committee’s  book.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  publication  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  reports  in  a  single  volume, 
this  delayed  newspaper  reporters  in 
completing  the  compilation  for  the  48 
states. 

ACTS  TO  FORESTALL  SALE 


Price  Brothers  Trustee  Says  Loan  of 
$16,000,000  Secured 

Following  formal  notice  of  judicial 
sale  of  the  property  and  assets  of 
Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  newsprint 
manufacturers,  Hon.  Gordon  W. 
Scott,  trustee  for  the  company,  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  4  that  he  had  court  au¬ 
thorization  for  a  loan  of  $16,000,000 
to  the  company  by  a  Montreal  bank, 
and  that  the  money  was  available  im¬ 
mediately. 

On  Dec.  30  the  Montreal  Trust 
Company,  trustee  for  the  comuany’s 
bon^olders,  announced  that  Feb.  3 
they  would  have  a  judicial  sale,  the 
trust  deed  having  become  enforce¬ 
able,  the  company  having  failed  to 
pay  to  the  trustee,  on  demand,  the 
principal,  pranium  and  interest  due 
on  tlr  bonds. 

Mr.  Scott’s  move  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  sale  Feb.  3.  He  also  made 
public  a  letter  he  had  written  to 
Pacona,  Ltd.,  composed  of  United 
States  interests  seeking  control  of 
Price  Brothers,  and  one  sent  to  the 
Montreal  Trust  Company. 

These  letters  indicated  negotiations 
had  been  broken  off.  TTie  main 
stumbling  block  appears  to  have  been 
Pacona’s  decision  to  invoke  the  gold 
clause  in  the  trust  deed,  insisting  on 
payment  of  gold  or  its  equivalent. 


WANTS  KVOS  CHANNEL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6 — TTie 
Skagit  Broadcasting  Company  of 
Belligham,  Washington,  has  filed  for 
the  radio  channel  now  being  used  by 
station  KVOS  of  that  city.  KVOS 
is  now  operating  on  a  temporary 
license  pending  the  decision  of  the 
FCC  whether  to  remove  that  station 
from  the  air. 


Nashville  Tennessean 

Sold  to  Paul  Davis 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  7. — The 
properties  of  the  Tennessean  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  publishers  of  (be 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tennessean,  were  sold  at  noon 
today  to  Paul  M.  Davis,  president 
of  the  American  National  Bank  of 
Nashville  and  brother  of  Ambassador 
at  Large  Norman  H.  Davis.  The 
price  was  $800,000  for  the  goodwill  of 
the  paper  and  $50,000  for  the  physical 
equipment. 

Davis  was  the  only  bidder.  A  last 
minute  attempt  to  delay  the  sale  by 
attorneys  for  E.  W.  Carmack,  Jr., 
president  of  the  publishing  company 
was  denied  by  Federal  District  Judge 
John  J.  Core.  Carmack’s  attorney 
filed  a  motion  to  vacate  the  order 
for  sale  late  yesterday.  The  sale  is 
subject  to  court  confirmation  within 
20  days. 

FARLEY  SUCCEEDS  TRUNDLE 

Named  General  Manager  of  Danville 
Register  and  Bee 

Danville,  Va.,  Jan.  7 — Andrew  A. 
F^ley  has  succeeded  Harry  Bums 
Tnm^e,  late  president  of  the  Register 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the 
Danville  Register 
and  Bee,  morn¬ 
ing  and  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Mr. 
Trundle,  who 
was  a  past  pres- 
i  d  e  n  t  of  the 
Virginia  Press 
Association,  died 
Dec.  18  from 
pneumonia  which 
developed  after 
he  had  suffered 
a  broken  leg  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  He  had  directed  publication  of 
the  two  papers  for  more  than  30 
years. 

Mr.  Farley,  who  as  vice-president 
served  as  Mr.  Trundle’s  assistant,  also 
acted  as  circulation  manager.  Now 
he  will  carry  the  title  of  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  and  an  assis¬ 
tant  will  be  named  to  direct  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Rorer  A.  James,  Jr.,  principal  owner 
of  the  papers,  will  assume  the  title 
of  president  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Farley,  a  native  of  Danville, 
began  work  for  the  Danville  papers 
as  a  youth.  Now  in  his  early  30s, 
he  has  a  record  of  more  than  20  years 
of  continuous  service. 

MADE  MANAGING  EDITOR 


Arthur  V.  Burrowes  Promoted  on  St. 

Joseph  News-Press 

H.  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  announced  Jan.  1  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Arthur  V.  Burrowes  as 
managing  editor  of  the  News-Press, 
succe^ing  C.  L.  Rutt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  1903,  who  died  Sept  22  last. 

Burrowes,  who  is  43,  has  been  on 
the  News-Press  since  1913.  He  was 
a  reporter  10  years,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  four  years  and  news  editor  until 
1935  when  he  became  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  has  two  brothers 
and  a  sister  in  newspaper  work; 
L.  M.  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  Mark  W.  on  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  Rosemary  on  the 
Sedalta  (Mo.)  Democrat.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  E.  B.  Burrowes,  Se- 
dalia  editor  who  died  in  1929. 

Mr.  Sprague  also  annoimced  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Erma  Young  as 
Sunday  editor  of  the  News-Press. 

Gene  Sullivan  has  been  named 
sports  editor,  succeeding  R.  O.  Os¬ 
borne  who  resigned  to  go  to  the  Dal¬ 
las  News.  Mr.  Sullivan  comes  from 
the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe. 


PRESS  CO-OPERATES 
WITH  MATTSONS 


Watcher*  Withdrawn  from  Kidaag. 
ped  Boy’*  Home  Following  PI*,, 
of  Di*tre**ed  Father — Time* 
Ad*  Carry  Kidnap  Mes*age« 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Puiutau) 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Jan.  6— Acting  ij 
deference  to  an  appeal  issued  at  noon 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Mattson,  father  of  kid- 
napped  Charles  Mattson,  newspapen 
and  press  associations  covering  the 
kidnapping  this  afternoon  withdrew 
their  watchers  from  the 
home,  where  they  had  been  on  con- 
stant  duty  since  the  boy  wa*  ab- 
ducted  ten  days  ago.  Dr.  Mattson 
appealed  to  the  press  for  absoluli 
cessation  of  “surveillance  of  any  kind 
or  nature  whatever  of  my  move- 
ments.”  He  also  asked  that  “no  pub- 
licity  be  given  to  any  exchange  of 
messages  which  may  seemingly  be  fat 
progress  from  time  to  time  between 
myself  and  the  kidnapper.” 

Newspapers  here  and  in  other 
Pacific  Northwest  cities  responded  to 
the  appeal  by  assuring  the  doctor  that 
their  instructions  throughout  the  case 
had  been  only  to  watch  the  home  for 
the  return  of  the  child  and  not  to 
follow  members  of  the  Mattson  family  ' 
But  in  deference  to  the  appeal,  they 
withdrew  their  watchers  from  the 
Mattson  home  and  annoimced  they 
would  not  give  further  publicity  to 
the  series  of  want  ads  that  have  been 
appearing  in  the  Seattle  Daily  Timet, 
presumably  containing  communica¬ 
tions  addressed  by  Dr.  Mattson  to  the 
kidnappers  of  his  son. 
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YEAR’S  POLICY  IS  POSTED 


Toledo  Blade  Continue*  Pre*«a 
Operation,  in  Main 

(By  telegraph  to  Editox  &  Publishu) 

Toledo,  O.,  Jan.  5 — Hie  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  in  bulletin 
lioard  announcements  posted  in  the 
editorial,  circulation,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  dpeartments,  today  outlined 
a  year’s  policy  of  relations  with  its 
employes  in  these  departments. 

The  notices  said  that  the  present 
hours  of  work  will  be  continued; 
that  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay 
will  be  given  employes  with  more 
than  a  year’s  service  and  one  we^ 
to  those  employes  between  six  months 
and  a  year,  and  that  the  present  dis¬ 
missal  bonus  policy  will  be  contin¬ 
ued. 

A  new  series  of  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  Blade  unit  of  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Blade  man¬ 
agement,  started  last  fall,  was  to  have 
been  resumed  two  weeks  ago  but  a 
scheduled  conference  was  pos^ned 
when  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Blade,  went  to  Washington  for  the 
Gridiron  dinner. 
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COAST  DAILY  RAISES  RATE 

National  advertising  rates  of  the 
Son  Francisco  News  have  been  in¬ 
creased  approximately  12  per  c»t 
The  News  also  raised  its  amusement 
rate  effective  Jan.  1.  A.  J.  Tormey, 
advertising  director  of  the  News,  s^ 
the  action  followed  continuous  gains 
in  circulation.  The  new  nationil 
rate  will  be  25  cents  a  line  instead  of 
22  cents. 


WORLD  ALMANAC  APPEARS 

The  1937  World  Almanac,  published 
by  the  New  York  World,-TelegT^ 
made  its  appearance  Jan.  7  containing 
data  about  world  events  for  1936.  Ibe 
book  may  be  bou^t  for  60  cents,  1® 
cents  extra  by  mail,  or  a  bound  vol¬ 
ume  for  $1. 
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Entertains  Advertising  Staff  At  Luncheon 

for  annual  meet  - 5 - il - 


JoM  Scene  of  Coa«t  Convention 
I,  15*17 — Color  Printing,  Pub* 
lieitT,  Cooperative*  Among 
Program  Topic* 


move- 


New  York  Sun  space  salesmen  photographed  at  Commodore  luncheon. 


TITITH  the  record  of  having  Mr.  Friendly  stated  that  the  circu-  Fairchild,  Einar  O.  Petersen,  Gilbert 
V  V  brought  in  a  gain  of  more  lation  of  the  Sun  had  broken  all  rec-  T.  Hodges,  A.  B.  MacKinnon  and 
than  a  million  lines  of  advertising  ords  and  that  it  would  be  a  better  Allan  Franklin. 

during  1936,  the  advertising  staff  of  producer  for  advertisers  than  ever  Third  row,  standing,  Richard  Swy- 
the  New  York  Sun  was  feted  at  a  before.  ers,  William  Bracy,  Joseph  Leh- 

limcheon  Dec.  31  at  the  Commodore.  Those  who  attended  the  limcheon  mann,  Winfield  Simons,  ^j:^ur  C. 

The  group  received  the  congratula-  are  pictured  above.  In  the  first  row,  Langtry,  Carlton  Short,  Richard  Mur- 
tions  of  William  T.  Dewart,  president  fiom  left  to  right,  are  J.  B.  Wallach,  phy,  J.  C.  Whelan,  Albert  Chase, 
of  the  Sun,  and  of  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  John  B.  Estes,  Frank  Guinan,  Ward  William  Roth,  Conrad  Colbom,  James 

Duane,  Milton  R  Simderland,  Eugene  Fishback,  Clifford  Dillon,  Lawrence 
~  “  Hughes  and  Milton  Wallach. 

Neail  Kingsley  and  Walter  Top  row,  Frank  Corbett,  Biirton 
on  the  excellent  editorial  work  of  the  Samuels.  Brown,  Edward  Flanagan,  Alfred  B. 

i.  He  said  that  the  two  In  the  second  row,  seated,  are  Ken-  Lukens,  Fred  Carrington,  P.  J.  Car- 
neth  Mason,  Thomas  W.  Dewart,  Wil-  lin,  Albert  E.  Barnard,  Adrian  Fred- 
ness”  and  “The  Employment  Siuwey,”  liam  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  Harold  L.  Gold-  ricks,  Joseph  R.  Lisson  and  Charles 

■  J.  man,  Edwin  A.  Sutphin,  Herbert  Thompson. 


ity  to 
)  betD 

inka- 
to  the 


Operated  radio  stations;  picture  tak-  business  manager.  _ 

ig  and  cut  making;  the  proposed  jjr.  Dewart  added  to  his  praise  of  Graf,  Curwen  Stoddart,  Daniel  Lar- 

CJJPA.  advertising  bureau;  control  the  advertising  staff  some  comment  kin,  --  --- 

of  local  publicity;  sideline  revenues;  , _  -  -  -  ... 

I  color  in  commercial  printing;  imiform  publication' 

rate  cards,  billing,  tear  sheets  for  special  numbers,  “Hie  Voice  of  Busi- 
««ekly  newspapers;  the  value  of  the  ness”  and  “The  Employment  Survey,” 
weekly  in  national  adverting,  and  had  contributed  to  the  Sun’s  prestige. 

I  pictures  and  engraving  plants  for 
wellies. 

On  the  second  day,  the  annual  busi- 
ncs  meeting  of  the  corporation  will 
follow  the  unit  presidents’  breakfast. 

Awards  will  be  made  at  a  luncheon 
with  Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam 
fuest  of  honor.  A  general  session  will 
fdlow  with  a  dinner  session  later. 

Flans  for  the  year  will  be  outlined 
It  the  organization  breakfast  meeting, 

I  Jan.  17. 

Awards  to  be  presented  are: 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  cup  for  the 
bat  front  page  of  a  weekly  member. 

The  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  cup  for  the  best  editorial 
I  page  of  a  daily  member. 

The  Alpha  Phi  Gamma  cup  for  the 


York  World  in  1911  and  since  then  STOCK  CHANGES  IN  BRITAIN 

has  been  associated  with  the  Dayton  - 

(Ohio)  News,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  Lord*  Cainro*e,  Kem*ley,  Iliffe, 
and  the  He^st  org^ization  in  CW-  Complete  Reallocation* 

cage  and  New  York.  He  has  also  nt.  •  • 

been  assistant  advertising  director  of  Three  British  newspaper  publish- 

the  Hartman  Furniture  Company  of  Lords  Camrose,  Kemsley  and 

Chicago.  Iliffe,  who  are  among  the  world’s  most 

-  powerful  newspaper  magnates,  con- 

Mr*.  Roosevelt  Explains 

Her  Attitude  on  Guild  completed  a  reshuffling  of  the  con- 
,  t  u  trolling  interests  in  some  of  their 

At  her  press  conference  this  week  „ntemrises 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  explained  -  j  r* 

her  position  as  a  member-at-large  of  ,  .  Ca™roTO  acquires  Lord  Kems- 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  news-  mterest  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 

paper  guild.  “  addition,  a  major  portion  of 

She  explained  that  she  has  always  Lord  Iliffe’s,  al^ough  he  remains  a 

been  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  shareholder  and  continues  as^  a  di¬ 
ideals  of  the  guild  and  said  that  be-  rootor.  Lord  Camrose’s  holding  in 

cause  of  her  status  as  a  columnist  she  Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  go  to  Lord 

applied  for  membership.  She  was  Kemsley,  who^  is  appointed  chairman 

made  a  member  two  weeks  ago.  How-  board  in  place  of  Lord  Cam- 

ever,  she  said,  “I  don’t  suppose  that  I  rose,  with  Lord  Iliffe  as  deputy  chair- 
would  ever  go  on  strike.”  She  made  ^lan. 

.  ,  Mr.  Eller  was  in  charge  it  clear  that  she  could  not  picket,  “in  Lord  Iliffe  acquires  a  controlling 

of  department  store  advertising  and  the  immediate  future  at  least”  or  do  interest  in  Kelly’s  Directories,  Ltd., 

Mr.  Sloman  in  charge  of  local.  some  “other  things  required  of  a  succeeding  Lord  Camrose  as  chair- 

Mr.  ElUer  has  been  in  newspaper  member.”  man.  Lord  Kemsley  remains  as  vice¬ 
work  since  1914.  From  1919  to  1921  She  denied  that  she  had  had  any  chairman.  Lords  Kemsley  and  Iliffe 

he  was  automobile  editor  of  the  conversation  or  communication  with  resign  from  the  boards  of  the  Amal- 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  subsequent-  Mrs.  Alice  Longworth  asking  her  not  gamated  Press,  Ltd.,  and  the  Finan- 

ly  with  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  to  accept  White  House  invitations  be-  cial  Times,  Ltd.,  having  disposed  of 

In  1921  he  was  appointed  advertising  cause  it  might  be  embarrassing  to  her  their  shares  to  Lord  Camrose. 

manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  in  view  of  her  criticism  of  the  Presi-  - - - 

Star.  From  1925  to  1927  he  was  asso-  dent  during  the  campai^.  She  ^d  rqoSEVELT’S  SON  A  SECRETARY 

ciated  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal  that  no  such  commimication  had  taken 


ELLER  MADE  AD  MANAGER 


N.  Y.  Po*t  Name*  Winn  J.  Eller— 
Michael  Sloman  Head*  Local  Dept. 

The  New  York  Post  has  named 
Winn  J.  Eller  advertising  manager, 
and  Michael  Sloman  local  advertis- 


i  best  editorial.  I  I 

The  Lord  &  Thomas  cup  for  the  I 
most  noteworthy  disinterested  public  I 

wvice  performed  by  a  member  news- 

Piper  for  its  commvmity  during  the  Michael  Sloman  Wink  J.  Elle* 

Both  Mr.  Euler  and  Mr. 
Sloman  have  been  with  the  Post  since 
Sept.,  1935. 


ing  manager. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  9,  1937 


HOW  IVEW  SPARER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 


EXEMPT  FROM  SALES  TAX  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 

Newspapers  are  exempt  from  a  1%  e  a  i  a  »  .  ‘I 


Bv  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


per  cent  gross  receipts  tax  on  retail 
sales  and  admissions  to  amusements 
which  became  effective  Jan.  1  in  Ala¬ 
bama. 


SETS  SALARY  SCAU 


Each  wecA  an  adrartlsinc  claftsiftcatlan  will  ha  analysed  in  these  eelnaana* 
Since  practically  all  adrertUlnc  finally  centera  an  a  retail  antlat,  these 
Htudies  shanld  ^  af  eqnal  interest  ta  national  mm  well  as  lacal  advartlsars. 


C.  F.  McCAHILL  MADE 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


Bulletin  Board  Notice  Potted  G(^ 
ing  S'Day,  40>Hoar  Week— i 
Nine  Added  to  Edi¬ 
torial  Staff 


No.  1.  Air  I'onditioninfi 


A  BRIEF  examination  of  this  in-  possible  the  use  of  dozens  of  electric 
dustry  and  what  the  equipment  devices — vacuum  cleaners,  refrigera- 


is  supposed  to  do.  The  name  of  the  tors,  mixers,  fans,  etc.,  etc. 


industry  is  misleading.  It  originated  After  your  discussion  some  mechan-  -  day,  40-hour  week  and  put  in 

in  an  engineer’s  oflBce.  Air  condition-  ically-minded  salesman,  from  either  Charles  F.  McCahill,  vice-president  generally  higher  wage  scale  foe  iMi 

ing  equipment  is  supposed  to  do  this —  your  local  or  national  staff,  should  and  business  manager  of  the  Cleve-  workers.  Although  the  action  k|. 

make  you  comfortable  inside,  wh«i  shop  the  important  dealers  and  in-  land  News,  was  named  vice-president  lowed  negotiations  between  a 

outside  temperatures  are  not  comfort-  staffers  of  air  conditioning  equipment  and  general  imit  headed  by  Frank  Laro.  tlj.. 

able.  in  your  city.  He  can  pose  as  a  pros-  manager  by  Dan 

pect  or  tell  the  dealer  just  what  he  is  R.  Hanna,  Jr., 

Equipment  trying  to  do.  president,  Dec. 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Jan. 

c  u  .  c  •  Alu  -  Antonio  Light  today  added  about  .A,. 

Former  Hearst  Executive  in  Albany  •  ,  ‘“"■i 

j  M  V  1  A  j  j  employes  m  its  editorial  and  u. 

and  New  York  Advanced  on  sociated  departments  as  that  Hiqg 
Cleveland  News  —  Was  daily  (afternoon  and  Simday  monte 

Business  Manager  placed  its  news  employes  on 

-  day,  40-hour  week  and  put  in  eflacti 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  vice-president  generally  higher  wage  scale  for  te 


Equipment 

The  simplest  device  known  was 
seen  in  Kansas  City  last  August. 
Cost  $2.50.  How  made— A  rubber  hose 


Next  Step 


R.  Hanna.  Jr., 
president,  Dec. 
30.  The  ofRce  of 
general  manager 
is  a  newly  cre- 


ijost  now  maae-/i.  he  should  seek  out  any  home  is  a  newly  cre- 

attached  U)  a  tap  of  emd  nmnmg  o^^jjers  who  have  complete  or  partial  ated  position  and 
water,  ^e  water  runmng  over  a  installations  and  get,  at  first  hand,  n  o  appointment 
suspwided  piece  of  cotton  fo^  feet  ^  statement  as  to  their  ex-  will  be  made  to 


square,  an  electnc  fan  on  the  floor  to  pe^ence  with  the  installation.  Then 
force  air  though  toe  wet  cot^  cloth,  hospitals,  beauty  shops,  restaurants. 


Result— Air  forced  through  the  water 
was  cooled,  and  dried  out 


hotels  and  theatre  owners  should  be 
consulted.  Find  out  what  the  installa- 


will  be  made  to 
the  office  of 
business  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  McCahill 


imit  headed  by  Frank  Laro,  Itel 
reporter-columnist,  and  PublkSgl 


Contrast  tois  simple  tion  cost,  and  what  it  has  done  to  became  identi- 


your  local  theatre,  with  its  $»,000  to  increase  business 


C.  F.  McCahill 


$100,000  installation,  and  you  have  the 
extremes  of  cost 


William  M.  McIntosh,  it  was  eSieW 
through  posting  a  statement  of  po^ 
and  does  not  represent  a  coatwi 
Guild  members  said  they  did  not  p 
all  they  asked,  but  accepted  the  poUq 
as  a  substantial  betterment  Ik 
raise,  which  gave  reporters  of  tlgM 
years’  experience  $37.50  weekly,  U- 
lowed  an  earlier  post-depresska 
adjustment  made  by  the  Li^t  \VUe 
executives  such  as  city  editor  ad 
head  of  toe  copy  desk  are  not  mm- 
tinned  in  toe  new  statement  of  poUq, 
it  was  imderstood  they,  too,  eojoi 


A  final  check  should  be  made  in  News  in  toe  capacity  of  business  some  adjustment  toereimder. 


How  Does  It  Work — Costs 


business  offices  where  single  room  manager  in  1929,  going  to  Cleveland  Incidentally,  the  new  program  on 


installations  have  been  made.  Our  from  New  York,  where  he  was  vice-  effect  without  toe  presence  cfl 


It  costs  about  three  times  as  much  experience  in  this  field  leads  to  president  of  the  New  York  American,  jack  Nolen,  who  has  been  city  editor 


to  ^1  a  room  to  75  degrees  when  it  conclusion  that  so^  of  the  umt  A  ^aduate  of  Georgetown  Univer-  of  the  Light  for  several  years.  Nob 


is  95  degrees  outsiders  it  does  to  installations  have  not  been  completely  sity  in  1908,  Mr.  McCahill  began  his  resigned  Saturday.  Abe  Yeager,  armj 
heat  a  room  to  70  degr^  inside,  when  successful,  for  toe  simple  reason  that  newspaper  career  in  Boston  when  he  reporter,  became  his  acting  succemt 

®  ’  thtf*  nr<vsn«*ot  was  snlH  and  _ l  _ aL^  xt  t\ _ :^i_a  xiii _ _  t.. 


temperature  outside  is  zero.  ’  toe  prospect  was  over  sold,  and  the  joined  toe  advertising  staff  of  toe  N.  Dwight  Allison  is  managing  editor 

tK  imtelbaon  of  a  heating  plant  Boaton  HaroM.  He  b^ame  identllied  of  the  Light. . ' 


in  a  10-room  house  may  cost  from  technical  knowledge  about  the  unit  ^ith  the  administrative  end  of  the  The  bulletin  board  statement  said 


$500  to  $1,500.  A  cooling  system  in¬ 
stalled  with  toe  heating  equipment  ,  .  .  -  —  -  —  g -  —  —  — -  - ............  . 

may  cost  an  additional  $2,000  or  even  Aovernsing  Albany  Times-Union,  then  owned  by  right  of  the  members  of  the  editonl 

more.  The  principle  of  cooling  is  Since  the  electric  power  company  his  brother-in-law,  toe  former  Gov-  staff  to  join  any  organization  of  that 

quite  simple.  You  reduce  toe  air  years,  receive  the  great-  emor  Martin  H.  Glynn  of  New  York,  own  choosing  or  to  refuse  to  join;  and 

temperature  entering  a  room,  regu-  benefits,  it  follows  that  they  should  Upon  toe  sale  of  the  Times-Union  to  therefore  there  will  be  no  discrimina- 
late  toe  amoimt  of  moisture,  and  ^  prospect  to  work  on.  the  Hearst  interests,  he  became  toe  tion  against  members  of  the  staff  for 

change  toe  air  contents  in  toe  room,  Their  copy  should  be  free  from  tech-  publisher  and  regional  director  of  toe  exercising  such  prerogatives, 
at  least  three  times  an  hour.  f  newspapers  in  Albany,  Syra-  -‘Effective  Jan.  4,  1937,  the  rate  d 

simp^  ex^^natory  key.  Illustrations  cuse  and  Rochester.  p  ^ni  be  on  a  weekly  basis  as  fol- 

Who  Profits  Most  From  can  be  used  but  they  are  not  neces- - 

IntttAlIntmns?  Sary.  ui-cnrpn  npeig-Aic  ,  i  ..a 


newspaper  business  when  he  took  in  part: 


over  toe  duties  of  publisher  of  toe  “The  management  recognizes  the  i 
Albany  Times-Union,  then  owned  by  right  of  the  members  of  the  editotal^ 
his  brother-in-law,  toe  former  Gov-  st^  to  join  any  organization  of  that  I 


change  toe  air  contents  in  toe  room, 
at  least  three  times  an  hour. 


Who  Profits  Most  From 
Installations? 

The  electric  public  utility  or  com¬ 
pany  naturally,  because  all  imit  room 
coolers  and  complete  installations  are 


HESTER  RESIGNS 


iraffy,  because  all  unit  room  ^ Are  the  Prospects.  IV as  Treasurer  of  Brooklyn  Eagle —  j  *  i 

1  1  X  *  X  11  4*  Th©  DFosDGcts  £dll  ill  thr©©  ^roiins*  cirici  rGtoucii©rSf  csniGTRiTiGiiy  3  yBfiriL 

Id  complete  ir^tallations  are  ®ho  can  ^ord  two  Great-Great-Nephew  of  Founder  $37.50;  l  year,  $25.00;  under  1  yea, 

is  toat  “e  S^intVanfrt  to  tS^ve  ^SS^nd  doffar  insS^^^^^  William  Van  Anden  Hester,  trea-  $16.00. 
installation,  regardlfss  of  its  b^iness  offices  for  unit  coolers,  and 


of  every 


dependent  on  electricity  to  operate  Wealthy  pmple  who  can  afford  two 
the  motors  that  are  an  integral  part  to  twelve  thousand  dollar  installations. 


“Effective  Jan.  4,  1937,  the  rate  of 
pay  will  be  on  a  weekly  basis  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"Copy  desk,  rewrite,  3  years,  $40.00. 

“Editorial  workers,  reporters,  artists  | 
and  retouchers,  cameramen,  3  yeariL 
$37.50;  1  year,  $25.00;  under  1  year, 


the  large  installations  for  business  use.  Eagle  for  toe  past  four  years,  has  librarians,  experience  up  to  3  years. 


How  to  Build  This 
Classification 


How  to  Help  Dealers 


resigned. 

Mr.  Hester  started  his  newspaper 


$20.00,  and  more  than  3  years,  $25.00 1 
“Filing  clerks,  copy  and  office  cleAii 


In  practically  every  telephone  red  career  in  1921  on  toe  Wat^oien  Daily  office  boys  and  messengers,  $15.fl0| 


Having  assisted  in  toe  production  book,  you  today  find  an  air  condi-  Waterto^,  N.  Y.,  arid  mmimum.  \  gn  k  .,1.  / 

and  sale  of  three  campaigns  in  three  tioning  classification.  These  concerns  jemed  toe  news  staff  of  toe  ^gle  A  5-day  (witoin  7  days),  of 

different  cities,  the  following  experi-  sell  the  standard  units,  and  most  of  “  week  will  be  maintained,  and  if,  in^t  .  , 


es  may  prove  helpful  to  those  who  can  afford  a  schedule  of  small  City  Hall  re^rte^  Albany  corre-  judgment  of  the  management,  new  I 

ide  to  build  up  toiT  cLsification.  ads  run  two  to  five  times  a  week,  spondent^d  m  1926  was  for  a  year  conUngencies  require  service  fa 
^  Once  you  sell  toe  utility  company  toe  Washington  staff.  Upon  the  more  than  40  hours  m  a  week,  thti 


,  .  L-  L,  editorial  tvne  of  conv  *sav  lS0~1inp«*nn  A®***  th®  Eagle,  Mr.  Hester  was  time  off  or  pro  rata  pay  at  the  optioo 

highly  columns  once  a  week  toe  selling  ®l®cted  secretary  of  toe  company  and  of  toe  office,  and  adjustment  to  bt  shou 

develop^  ol  toe  dealers  and  installers  is  not  remained  in  that  position  until  toe  made  every  three  months.  ^ino| 


idea  of  leading  the  procession,  with  of  his  father,  who  was  presi-  employe  will  receive  toe  equival^l 


service  is  the  Weather  Bureau.  Your  installers  is  not 

_ 1  u _ _ t_ii _ J  . .  difficult. 


local  bureau  can  tell,  and  show  you  ' 

in  charts,  exactly,  toe  temperatures  in  „  „  ,  „ 

your  city  over  several  decades.  This  S®'"  Manufacturers  May 
information  is  toe  key  as  to  when  to  Help 

start  advertising — length  of  your  hot  With  toe  utility  company  and  deal- 


^per  paspd  into  toe  control  of  ‘jn  the  employment  of  experienced  , 
Frank  E.  Gannett  in  1929.  Mr.  Hester  men  as  editorial  employes  the  tei® : 
rejoined  toe  Eagle  staff  in  1932.  “experienced”  shall  take  in  preview 

Mr.  Hester’s  great-great  imcle,  employment  on  a  metropolitan  newi- 1 
Isaac  Van  Anden,  foimded  toe  Eagle  paper  of  known  circulation  and  stand- 1  dwe 


ers  sold,  you  have  a  powerful  lever  both  Mr.  Hester’s  grand-  ing,  news  service,  picture  service  «| 


With  this  information  you  ask  about  to  place  in  toe  hands  of  your  national  father  were  presidents  wire  service. 


500  men  and  wom«i  a  simple  ques-  representati 
tion — Which  do  you  prefer  when  eat-  the  nations 
ing,  a  comfortably  cooled  room,  or  an 
ordinary  room?  This  same  question  Conclusion 
should  be  applied  to  barber  shops,  Newspapi 
movie  theatres,  trains,  etc.  staffers,  the 


representatives  who  are  contacting  paper  for  a  long  period  of  years. 


the  national  advertisers  in  this  field. 


Our  past  practices  regarding  vac^t  tou( 
A  successor  to  Mr.  Hester  will  be  tions  will  be  maintained.  That  “il  jjp 
selected  at  a  stockholders’  meeting  two  weeks  with  pay  for  over  one  yen  ‘ 
toe  end  of  January.  service,  one  week  for  over  six  monthi 


service,  one  week  for  over  six  monthii  wor 
and  under  one  year. 

“Sick  leave  is  granted  with  full  Vfi-  ^ 


should  be  applied  to  barber  shops.  Newspapers  offer  to  toe  local  in-  ^  unaer  one  year, 

movie  theatres,  trains,  etc.  staffers,  toe  utility  company,  and  toe  LONDON  NEWS  PHONES  JAIL  “Sick  leave  is  granted  with  full  ^ 

With  tois  information,  you  visit  an  national  advertisers  in  tois  field,  toe  An  instance  of  how  London  news-  duration  of  such  benefits  to  be  decidw 

electric  company  official,  and  present  simplest,  most  direct  and  lowest  cost  papers  use  toe  telephone  to  contact  by  the  management  upon  toe  meno 
your  first  findings.  Few  know  that  medium  available.  One  complete  sue-  distant  places  was  furnished  last  week  individual  cases. 


duration  of  such  benefits  to  be  decide  ,  (jj 


your  first  findings.  Few  know  that  medium  available.  One  complete  suc- 
in  toe  past  20  years  many  electric  cess  story  built  out  of  your  own 


when  toe  London  Evening  News  called  “Employes  dismissed  after  one  ye® : 


companies  have  shifted  their  peak  paper,  and  placed  in  toe  hands  of  the  warden  of  toe  Jefferson  County  service  for  causes  beyond  their  ^ 

production  load  from  night  hours  to  your  national  representatives,  enables  Jail  in  Birmingham  to  ascertain  how  trol  will  be  given  a  week’s  notice  fa ! 

daytime  hours.  This  has  been  accom-  them  to  reach  for  millions  of  dollars  the  Negro  defendants  in  toe  Scotts-  each  year  of  service  up  to  a  maxiinuB 

plished  by  rate  reductions  that  make  now  going  in  two  other  media.  boro  cases  are  getting  along.  of  five  weeks.” 
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For  the  Philadelphian,  winter  winds  pla\ 
i  symphony  that  the  apartment  dwellers  ol 
other  huge  cities  never  hear — a  melodic  theme 
of  an  individual  home  .  .  .  wife,  laughing 
children  .  .  .  security. 

To  the  Philadelphian's  ears,  the  crackle  of 
frost  on  his  own  steps  is  an  aria ;  the  gleeful 
shouts  of  the  kids  in  his  own  front  garden,  the 
singing  of  violins ;  the  sound  of  the  wind,  the 
celling  crescendo  of  trumpets. 

He  is  different,  this  Philadelphian,  from 
•iwellers  in  other  cities,  frequently  grouped  in 
apnrtments,  hotels,  tenements.  He  has  been 
touched  with  t’..e  magic  «)f  home  ownership. 
He  lives  in  a  single-family  home  ...  in  a 
*'orld  of  his  own. 

U  pay.  i  His  thinking,  planning,  spending  are  differ- 
1  now  he  wants  automatic  heating  , .  . 


considers  t<M).  repainting,  rerooHng,  insulation, 
weatherproofing.  Perhaps  some  new  furniture, 
draperies,  rugs,  a  modern  radio  ...  a  new  car! 

Always  he  is  adding  to  his  home  comforts, 
'romorrow,  ne.xt  spring,  next  summer  he’ll 
want  scores  of  other  things  of  beauty  and 
convenience.  He  buys  endlessly. 

Philadelphia  is  peopled  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  like  him,  for  91%  of  Philadelphia 
dwellings  are  single-family  homes;  more  than 
in  ail  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  combined; 
more  than  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland ;  more 
than  in  Chicago  and  St.  Ia>uis. 

To  the  manufacturer  of  products  for  the 
liome,  Philadelphia  offers  the  greatest  home 
market  in  the  nation  and  a  great  home  news¬ 
paper,  The  Evening  Bulletin,  which  covers 


this  market  at  one  of  the  lowest  advertising 
costs  in  America. 

The  Bulletin  reaches  78.9''f  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  families  of  every  class  and  income; 
89 of  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or 
more;  94%  with  incomes  $10,000  or  more.* 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation — 521,057  aver¬ 
age  net  paid  daily  for  1936 — represents  forty'- 
two  years  of  consistent  normal  increase  with¬ 
out  use  of  premiums,  prizes  or  reader  contests. 
Its  circulation  far  exceeds  any  other  daily 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  ;  the  third  largest  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  America. 

Consult  your  Advertising  Agency  about 
the  thorough  advertising  job  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  can  do  for  you  in  this  great¬ 
est  home  market  of  the  Western  World. 

*  Figures  from  Survey  of  A.  A.  A.  A. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  9,  1937 


Shoti  laked 


The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele^aph  in 
the  interest  of  s^e  driving  is 
running  bold  face  lines  of  type  in 
place  of  dashes  in  some  instances. 

One  attracted  no  end  of  comment 
the  other  day. 

Under  the  Obituary  Column  ap¬ 
peared  this  line: 

“Bring  ’Em  Back  Alive.” 


“If  you  can  cover  this  assignment, 
all  right;  if  you  can’t,  just  forget  about 
it  It’s  purely  mandatory.” 

“ — there  were  only  a  sparsely  num¬ 
ber  of  people  present. 

“Frardcie  Lake  was  dressed  in  the 
hei^t  of  tonsorial  splendor.” 


WANT  AD  HEADS  SEE 
‘GOLD’  IN  REALTY 


Editoc  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Classified  Manager  of  28  Eastern 
Papers  Gather  in  Rochester — 
Larger  Type  Suggested 
As  Need 


French  Advertising  Men 

•  TV  'V  ^  WJ  Q  'T*  ence  in  nocnesier  xooay,  resoivea 

IFl  iV.  I,  for  ly.  lour  capitalize  on  the  expected  boom 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5 — Classified 
advertising  managers  of  28  eastern 
dailies  finished  their  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Rochester  today,  resolved  to 


An  important  telegram  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  recently  remained 
undelivered  for  several  hours  at  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  The  fact 
became  known  when  the  sender  called 
the  office  by  long  distance  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  his  query  had  been  dis¬ 
regarded. 

An  office  boy  solved  the  mystery. 
The  telegram  was  addressed  to  “A  P 
Desk,”  and  the  boy,  who  had  been 
on  the  staff  only  a  short  time,  ad- 


Delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  French 
advertising  men  seeking  American 
participation  in  the  International  Ex¬ 
position  at  Paris  July  5-10,  forced 
postponement  of  a  dinner  planned  for 
them  from  Jan.  7  to  Jan.  8.  The  din¬ 
ner  will  be  given  at  the  Waldorf- 


real  estate. 

Leading  an  open  forum  on  this  _ 

topic,  D.  B.  Bamhardt,  of  the  McKees-  nett,  publisher,  in  a  luncheon  talk. 


Quinn,  of  the  Troy  Record,  said  hk 
publication  was  benefiting  from  lart. 
er  type.  Instead  of  5%-point  type^ 
used  today,  many  ad  men  conuncntad 
favorably  upon  possible  benefits  of 
6-point  type  on  a  6-point  slug. 

The  two-day  session  was  opened  k 
Hotel  Rochester  Monday  mornag 
under  the  direction  of  Evan  Mitdid 
of  the  Albany  Gannett  New^tmo^ 
program  chairman.  Anthony  7 
Powderly,  of  the  Rochester  Demoent 
and  Chronicle,  president  of  the 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  welcomed  dg 
group  to  Rochester.  Frank  E.  (J®. 


mitted  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
Mr.  Desk  anywhere  in  the  building. 


Hurrying  to  make  a  deadline, 
yet  still  trying  to  get  some 
“punch”  in  the  lead  of  a  local  crime 
story,  a  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  re¬ 
porter  wrote:  “Burglars  struck  twice 
along  East  Van  Buren  street  early 
Tue^y  .  . 

A  copy  reader,  also  hurrying, 
banged  out  a  headline.  The  story 
sped  through  the  composing  room  and 
into  the  home  edition. 

Readers  smiled  at  the  heading: 
“Burglars  Strike  In  Nearby  Stores.” 


First  thing  Publisher  Lincoln 
O’Brien  of  the  Hyannis  Cape  Cod 
Colonial  asks  prospective  employes — 
“Can  you  stay  off  the  police  blotter?” 

First  1937  item  on  police  blotter  of 
Barnstable  Coimty,  Cape  Cod:  “Com¬ 
plaint  vs.  Lincoln  O’Brien,  Center¬ 
ville.  Driving  car  after  legal  time 
limit  with  1936  registration  plates.” 


TE7HETHER  unintentional 
r\  the  makeup  editor  of  tl 


not, 

makeup  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Evening  Tribune  provided 
chuckles  when  he  arranged  box  cap¬ 
tions  of  articles  on  the  former  King 
Edward  and  Mrs.  Simpson  and  a  fic¬ 
tion  serial  across  the  top  of  a  page  in 
die  following  manner: 

king  EDWARD  Vm  .  .  .  Thou 
Shalt  Not  Love  .  .  .  MRS.  WALLIS 
SIMPSON. 


Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  by  resident 
and  visiting  directors  and  officers  of 
the  advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  other  American  advertising 
leaders  and  French  officials  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  affair  will  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Congress  planned  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

'The  French  delegation  will  also  be 
guests  at  a  luncheon  Jan.  8  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  meetings  to  be 
held  all  across  the  continent  by  ad¬ 
vertising  organizations.  'The  visitors 
will  leave  New  York  Jan.  10  for 
Dallas,  following  generally  the  itiner¬ 
ary  published  in  these  pages.  One 
exception  is  that  the  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  originally  scheduled  to 
precede  the  transcontinental  our,  will 
be  made  after  the  return  to  New  York 
on  Feb.  3. 

Two  members  of  the  French  dele¬ 
gation  were  due  in  New  York  late 
Thursday  on  the  Lafayette:  Charles 
Maillard.  president  of  the  Continental 
Advertising  Association;  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Polignac,  representing  the 
Union  des  Announceurs. 

Marcel  Knecht,  of  Le  Matin,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  delegation,  was 
unable  to  make  the  trip  because  of 
ill  health.  Andre  Kaminker,  inter¬ 
preter  and  manager  of  the  tour,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  earlier. 

Earle  Pearson,  general  manager  of 
the  AFA,  will  accompany  the  PVench 
delegation  to  discuss  organization  af¬ 
fairs  with  advertising  leaders  in  the 
cities  where  stops  are  made.  His  trip 
was  authorized  by  the  AFA  board  to 
increase  contacts  between  the  AF A 
headquarters  and  local  clubs. 


port  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  suggested 
classified  advertising  campaign  for  the 
remodeling  of  homes,  lilie  time  has 
come,  he  declared,  when  building  con¬ 
tractors,  decorators  and  equipment 
companies  should  be  lined  up  for  a 
strong  sales  appeal  through  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns.  Modem  trends  in 
building  construction  necessitate  con¬ 
siderable  remodeling,  he  pointed  out, 
if  present  homeowners  or  real  estate 
investors  expect  to  compete  with  new 
dwellings  appearing  on  the  market. 

Highlight  of  the  previous  day  was 
the  suggestion  that  physical  structure 
of  the  classified  page  be  given  greater 
reader  appeal  by  the  use  of  larger 
t>T>e,  if  necessary.  Explaining  how 
he  conducted  a  lighting  test  in  homes, 
finding  lights  in  the  better  lighted 
homes  unadaptable  to  reading  the 
average  classified  page,  ’Thomas 


emphasized  the  importance  of  cUaj. 
fied  advertising  as  a  public  service. 

Other  speakers  included  Paul  Fltdt. 
er,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  PSilHp 
Crawford  Buffalo  Courier-Exprtu, 
who  urg^  ad  men  to  abide  men 
carefully  to  censorship  standard, 
R.  W.  Stevenson,  Syracuse  Henll 
Frank  Twiss,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tek- 
pram  and  Gazette,  who  outlined  tht 
need  for  aggressive  promotion,  and 
Norton  Cole,  Syracuse  Post-Standni 

Kenneth  B.  Jones,  Rochester  Joar- 
nal- American,  in  disettssing  “Bob- 
ness  Services,”  suggested  consideti' 
tion  of  special  classified  rates  for  the 
small  merchant  whose  advalidoi 
cannot  be  expected  to  net  the  same 
results  as  defers  in  more  profitable 
enterprises,  William  Basske,  U6ts 
Observer-Dispatch,  had  as  a  tofic 
“Used  Cars." 


The  Philadelphia  police  reporter 
mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  is 
a  first  rate  grammarian  compared  to 
a  former  Chicago  police  reporter, 
now  holding  down  an  executive  desk. 

This  gent’s  murderous  assaults  upon 
the  King’s  English  have  provided 
pressroom  howls  for  years.  Here  are 
a  few: 

“Don’t  forget  to  mention  that  the 
women  was  wearing  her  widow’s 
tweeds.” 

“ — include  in  your  story  the 
hypocrites  oath  the  doctors  take.” 


NORMAN  ROSE  ON  TRIP 

Norman  S.  Rose,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  is  on  a  four  weeks’  trip  to  visit 
the  Monitor’s  branch  offices  and  ad¬ 
vertising  representatines  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Pacific  Coast  cities  and 
western  Canada. 


W.i;.  KKYAK 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 


Offers  the  experience 
gained  from  personal 
contact  with  thirty- 
five  of  America’s 
leading  newspapers. 


10  WEST  13th  STREET,  N.  Y. 


GR  7-5555-5564 


Guaranteed : 
A 


QUARTER- 


MILLION 


Circulation 


MEW  YORK  POST 

GEO.  A.  McDEVin  CO. 
Advertising  Representative 


Worcester,  Maeeachuaetta 


4,500,000  CONSUMERS 
WITHIN  50  MILES 


The  logical  point  to  begin  a  New  England  campaign  is 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  Worcester  Market,  in 
itself  exceptionally  easy  to  cultivate,  is  a  natural  gateway 
to  the  entire  New  England  Market. 


Worcester  is  located  in  almost  the  exact  geog^raphic 
center  of  New  England — ^within  a  50-mile  radius  live 
4,500,000  people.  The  city  stands  at  the  hub  of  New 
England’s  great  network  of  railway  and  bus  systems. 
From  Worcester  expansion  is  easy — in  any  direction. 
The  city  is  the  natural  distribution  center  for  New 
England. 


TYPICAL  CROSS  SECTION 


The  Worcester  Market  provides  an  exceptionally 
accurate  test  of  New  England  acceptance  of  any  product, 
old  or  new.  Its  population  represents  the  many  diverse 
types  for  which  New  England  is  noted.  Here  are  world- 
famous  industries  employing  thousands  of  skilled  workers— 
hundreds  of  little  factories  exemplifying  New  England 
ingenuity  and  skill — thousands  of  modem  farms — prominent 
educational  institutions — the  Worcester  Music  Festival 
with  its  cultured  and  socially  brilliant  following. 


Concentrating  a  population  of  433,(X>0  in  the  city  and 
average  18-rnile  retail  trading  zone,  the  Worcester 
Market  is  easily  and  economically  cultivated 
through  ONE  medium  alone.  The  Telegram-Gazette 
covers,  six  days  every  week,  more  than  85  per  cent 
of  all  homes  in  this  area  which  every  day  take  a 
Worcester  daily  paper. 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation 

MORE  *1  finn  OVER 

THAN  lUUeUUU  9  years 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZEnE 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


Paul  Block  and  Associate*,  National  Representatives 
Hew  York,  Chiosso,  Boston,  Detroit,  Philsdelpkis,  San  rrsneisoo,  Los  Anceles,  Cincinssti 
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FIND  THE  ERROR 


IN  THIS  LINE  and  IN  THIS  LINE 


.X'x  I 

•' '  4 

"V 

K  ..  ■ 

mif 

i~-  <• , 

. ,  .S-, 

BOTH 

PHOTOS 

UNRETOUCBED 


Shown  above  at  the  left  is  an  average  line  of  matrices  in  a  line  composing  machine.  Note  how  hard  it  is  to 
read  the  reference  characters.  Now  observe  ...  at  the  right  .  .  .  the  100%  visibility  of  the  same  line 
after  treatment  by  the  BLACK  &  WHITE  Matrix  Contrast  Process.  Note  that  the  error  “sticks  out  like 

a  sore  thumb’’  after  the  MATRIX  CONTRAST  servicing. 


BLACK  &  WIHTE  Matrix  Contrast 
lines  of  matrices  readable  at  a 
glance.  As  a  result  the  Linotype  or  In¬ 
tertype  operator  notices  and  corrects  typographical 
errors  before  “sending  in”  his  lines. 

Correcting  errors  before  lines  are  cast  saves  time  of 

!  operators  setting  correction  lines,  saves  time  of  proof- 
1 

■  readers  and  copyholders,  saves  time  of  floor  men  in 
"  the  handling  and  insertion  of  new  slugs,  and  saves 


time  in  the  checking  and  handling  of  revise  proofs. 

In  addition  to  saving  time.  Matrix  Contrast  reduces 
eye-fatigue,  conserves  energy,  and  promotes  increased 
production  and  lowers  costs. 

PROOF  of  the  savings  effected  by  Matrix  Contrast 
Service  is  available  on  request.  It  will  pay  you  to 
send  for  it  .  .  .  now.  Definite  results  are  guaranteed 
.  .  .  and  the  service  is  obtainable  on  a  pay-as-you-profit 
basis.  Write  or  wire  collect  to  .  .  . 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 


*  r'k.'  '  .•*  ' 


EMPIRE  STATRfRCllJilNO;  HEW  YORK 


■--V 

,5-^4 


SOL*  UCENSEES  OF  THE  PERCY  L.  HILL  MATRIX  CONTRAST  PATUTTS  NOS.  1,466,437  AND  1,796,023  ;  K  ^ 
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ALBERT  J.  KOBLER,  FORMER  NEW  YORK 
MIRROR  PUBLISHER,  DEAD 

Former  President  American  Weekly  and  Important  Hearst 
Executive  Succumbs  to  Influenza  at  60 — Organized 
'  International  News  Photos 


Lait,  Walter  Stem,  Mary  Hyman, 
Solomon  S.  Carvalho,  Jose^  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  Edward  Westfall,  Arthur  Smad- 
beck,  Louis  Levy,  Theodore  Phillips. 

A  brief  burial  ritual  was  conduct 
in  the  Beth-El  Cemetery,  Queens,  by 
Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Mignon  Kobler, 
and  their  two  sons,  John  and  Jason, 


Albert  j.  kobler,  eo,  publisher 

of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
'  from  1928  through  1934  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  American 
Weekly,  a  Hearst  Sunday  magazine, 
died  Dm.  31  in  his  apartment  at  the 


Albert  J.  Kobler 


Madison  Hotel,  New  York  City.  He 
had  been  ill  only  five  days  of  in¬ 
fluenza. 

Mr.  Kobler  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  20  from  Vienna  where  he 
was  bom.  He  was  in  the  textile  busi¬ 
ness  for  ei^t  years  before  becoming 
an  advertising  solicitor  for  the  New 
York  Globe.  After  a  speedy  rise  in 
the  newspaper  business  Mr.  Kobler, 
in  1917,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
American  Weekly  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  until  1928. 

Mr.  Kobler  said  in  advertisements 
at  the  time  he  left  the  American 
Weekly  that  the  publication  had  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation  from  2,000,000 
to  25,000,000  in  the  11  years  he  man¬ 
aged  it  and  that  its  revenue  had 
grown  from  less  than  $35,000  annu¬ 
ally  to  $16,000  per  page. 

In  Sept.,  1928,  Mr.  Kobler  took  over 
the  Daily  Mirror  from  Alexander  P. 
Moore.  It  was  revealed  in  1932  that 
Mr.  Kobler  had  given  Mr.  Hearst, 
who  founded  the  Mirror  in  1924,  a 
note  for  $1,300,000  and  had  also  as¬ 
sumed  the  $1,000,000  liabilities  of  the 
corporation  formerly  owning  the 
paper. 

Claims  aggregating  $449,915  plus 
interest  and  taxes  of  $60,635  held  by 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  against 
Mr.  Kobler  were  settled  for  $100,000 
cash  through  litigation  in  August, 
1932.  Hie  claims  were  based  on  Mr. 
Kohler’s  note  for  $126,915  and  on  his 
guarantee  on  bonds  of  the  Kobler 
Holding  Corporation  for  $144,000  and 
on  bonds  of  the  Kobler  Holding 
Corp.  -  Dinard  Holding  Corp.  for 
$85,000. 

Special  deputy  superintendent  of 
hanks  said  that  Kobler’s  note  was  due 
Dec.  19,  1930,  eight  days  after  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  closed.  At 
the  time  of  this  suit  it  was  revealed 
that  Kobler  was  maker  of  a  note  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst  for  $1,300,- 
000  representing  part  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  Tabloid  Corporation. 

In  February,  1929,  Mr.  Kobler 
hniight  the  Boston  Advertiser  from 
Mr.  Moore  and  at  the  same  time  or¬ 
ganized  International  News  Photo  to 


purchase  the  “still"  picture  division 
of  International  Newsreel  from  Hearst 
for  the  Mirror.  In  October,  1929,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos  was  sold  to 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Under  Mr.  Kobler’s  management 
the  Mirror  started  publication  of  a 
Sunday  edition  and  in  March,  1929, 
he  purchased  the  Daily  Mirror  Build¬ 
ing  on  45th  Street  for  $1,800,000.  The 
newspaper’s  offices  had  formerly  been 
locat^  in  downtown  New  York  near 
Park  Row. 

Mr.  Kobler  left  the  Mirror  in  De¬ 
cember,  1934,  but  remained  with  the 
Hearst  organization  imtil  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  Since  then  he  has  been  organ¬ 
izing  the  Waltan  Publications,  Inc., 
an  M.  L.  Annenberg  enterprise,  at 
551  Fifth  Ave. 

In  1925  Mr.  Kobler  built  the  fif¬ 
teen-story  apartment  house  at  820 
Park  Ave.,  which  offered  six  duplex 
and  triplex  apartments  for  wealthy 
tenants.  Designed  to  provide  homes 
for  those  who  were  closing  private 
houses  because  of  the  encroachments 
of  skyscrapers  on  their  li^t  and  air, 
the  new  building  offered  apartments 
at  rentals  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  a 
year. 

More  than  200  persons  attended  the 
fimeral  services  Jan.  4  in  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Funeral  Chapel,  Lexington  Ave. 
Among  the  honorary  pallbearers 
were  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Paul 
Block,  Victor  Watson,  Joseph  M. 
Proskauer,  Moses  Koenigsberg,  Moses 
L.  Annenberg,  Walter  Annenberg, 
Max  D.  Steuer,  Arthur  Baer,  Jack 


survive. 


WILLIAM  D.  RUSSELL  DIES 

Former  Vice-President  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co. 

William  Delano  Russell,  one  of  the 
founders  and  for  11  years  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  died  on  Jan.  4  at  his  home  at 
Greenfield,  Mass.  He  was  85. 

Mr.  Russell  entered  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  business  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  Massachusetts  State 
College  in  1871.  His  first  connection 
with  the  industry  was  with  the  Mon¬ 
tague  Paper  Company,  Turner’s  Falls, 
Mass.  He  began  in  a  minor  position 
and  worked  himself  up  to  the  office  of 
treasurer. 

With  the  foimding  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  in  1898,  Mr. 
Russell  was  sent  to  New  York  where 
he  acted  as  the  company’s  auditor. 
He  remained  with  International  up 
until  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
1922,  except  for  a  two-year  period 
during  which  time  he  acted  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  of  Bulkley,  Dunton  & 
Company.  He  later  became  one  of  the 
directors  and  a  member  of  both  the 
executive  and  finance  committees  of 
International. 

Mr.  Russell  was  a  member  of  the 
Lotos  Club,  a  trustee  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Congregational  Church  and  a 
third-degree  Mason.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Kate  Shumway 
Russell,  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Janet 
L.  Russell  of  Greenfield,  Mass. 
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JANUARY  1,  ACME 
TELEPHOTO  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  24  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and 
the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  Telephoto  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  installed 
and  are  now  in  operation 
in  New  York,  Cleveland. 
Washington,  Chicago, 
Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Other  machines  are  soon  to 
be  added. 

Acme  telephoto  has 

undergone  a  year  of  - 
thorough  testing  and  suc¬ 
cessful  development.  The  , 
pictures  are  transmitted 
over  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  lines  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  You  order  the 
picture  you  want — when 
you  want  it — and  pay  the 
tolls  on  that  picture.  You 
save  unnecessary  pictures, 
unnecessary  expense. 

Acme  is  equipped  to  \ 
serve  any  newspaper 
with  TELEPHOTO  pic¬ 
tures.  either  by  direct  ma¬ 
chine  transmission  or  by 
fast  mailing  of  prints  or 
mats  from  the  nearest  re¬ 
ceiving  unit.  For  further 
information  about  TELE¬ 
PHOTO  write— 
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RADIO  HAD  A  STRUGGLE  TO  INTEREST 
ADVERTISERS  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

Intensive  Promotion  Used  to  Convince  Agencies  e  New 
Medium  Had  Been  Bom — First  Experimenters 
Did  So  from  Curiosity 

By  FRANK  A.  ARNOLD 


Commercial  broadcasting  is  the 

Fourth  Dimension  of  advertising. 
Go  back  100  years  in  advertising 
history  and  you  will  find  the  first 
medium — the  newspaper,  which  has 
progressively  kept  pace  with  the  times 
and  developed  the  art  of  advertising 
to  a  point  of  leadership  which  it  has 
maintained  since. 

The  newspaper  continues  to  be  the 
same  great  bulwark  of  our  civilization 
and  champion  of  free  speech  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers, 
and  advertising  still  depends  on  it  for 
its  first  great  dimension. 

The  second  great  dimension  con¬ 
sists  of  magazines  and  periodical  lit¬ 
erature  which  during  the  last  50 
years  have  materially  contributed  to 
the  education  and  cultiue  of  the 
nation. 

The  third  dimension  includes  all 
forms  of  outdoor  or  display  advertis¬ 
ing  whether  electrical,  paint  and 
paper,  window  display  or  direct  mail. 

These  three  groups  of  media — up  to 
ten  years  ago— comprised  the  entire 
field  of  advertising  approach  and  con¬ 
stituted  “the  leng^,  breadth  and 
thickness”  of  all  media. 

In  1926,  with  the  advent  of  broad¬ 
cast  advertising,  there  was  added  a 
new  dimension,  “height” — a  medium 
100  per  cent  electrical  which  sends  its 
waves  to  the  roof  of  the  sky — ^radiating 
therefrom  to  all  the  world.  This  new 
medium  was  named  the  “Fourth  Di¬ 
mension  of  Advertising.” 

It  was  at  the  Denver  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
in  1927  that  broadcasting  was  formally 
recognized  as  a  national  advertising 
medium,  and  assigned  a  place  on  the 
program  among  the  other  depart- 
mentals. 

That  first  broadcast  advertising  de¬ 
partmental  was  a  small  but  mi^ty 
interesting  meeting.  The  late  Frank 
LeRoy  Blanchard  was  there  to  tell  the 
story  of  Cities  Service,  one  of  the 
earliest  users  of  broadcasting,  also  Jim 
O’Shaughnessy  of  the  4  A’s,  who  not 
only  took  a  chance  at  being  identified 
with  the  group  but  went  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  told  us  what  he  believed 
should  be  the  relationship  between 
this  new  medium  and  the  advertising 
agency. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  early  history 
was  made.  A  brand  new  medium, 
broadcasting,  had  been  bom — ^but 
strange  to  say,  the  advertising  world 
was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event 
Of  the  advertising  agencies  not  over 
a  half-dozen  were  even  mildly  inter¬ 
ested,  while  the  big  national  adver¬ 
tiser  had  no  place  for  radio  on  his  list 
of  media. 

This  was  in  1927  and  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  situation  as  it  then  existed 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  policy 
of  Ae  NBC  was  partly  responsible. 
At  Ae  time  of  its  mcorporation  m 
1926,  NBC  was  jomtly  owned  and 
financed  by  RaAo  Corporation  of 
America,  General  Electric  and  West- 
mghouse,  and  its  objective  was  Aat 
of  producmg  and  broadcasting  Ae  best 
programs  possible  to  obtam;  m  oAer 
words,  a  program  feeder  for  Ae  raAo 
receivmg  sets  bemg  manufacAred  and 
sold  by  Aese  companies.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  advertismg  mediiun  and 
possible  sale  of  sponsored  programs 
was  a  by-product  and  mcidental  to 
Ae  general  plan. 

Tlie  effect  of  Ais  policy  on  Ae  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  incUned  to  be  reactionary 


wiA  Ae  result  Aat  Ae  few  who  ex¬ 
perimented  wiA  Ais  new  medium  did 
so  largely  from  motives  of  curiosity. 

Radio  broadcastmg  is  Ae  only  busi¬ 
ness,  wiAout  exception,  where  Ae  en¬ 
tire  product  is  given  free  to  Ae  pub¬ 
lic — not  a  penny  of  direct  income  from 
Ae  owner  of  a  receivmg  set  wherever 
located.  Broadcastmg  is  often  com¬ 
pared  to  a  magazine — Ae  “Magazine 
of  Ae  Air.”  The  sustammg  programs 
correspond  to  the  literary  contents  and 
Ae  sponsored  programs  to  Ae  adver¬ 
tismg  pages. 

Who  are  Ae  subscribers? — The  own¬ 
ers  of  radio  sets. 

How  much  do  Aey  pay? — Not  one 
cent;  a  100  per  cent  free  lisL  agamst 
a  production  cost  of  many  millions! 
It  has  no  parallel  m  any  industry.  A 
newspaper  publisher  may  net  only  a 
penny  per  issue,  but  at  least  he  has 
someAmg  to  show  on  Ae  sales  sheet. 
A  magazine  sellmg  for  five  cents  pays 
at  least  a  part  of  its  paper  bill  from 
its  newsstand  and  subscription  reve¬ 
nues,  and  advertismg  sales  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  up  Ae  difference  and 
provide  a  profit. 

Yet,  Ae  wonder  of  modem  busmess 
is  broadcasting,  which  depends  on  Ae 
advertiser  for  its  total  revenue  and 
Astributes  its  product  free  to  anyone 
willmg  to  take  it. 

It  is  a  busmess  paradox — and  a  very 
successful  one — but  as  imexplainable 
as  Ae  scientific  laws  which  govern 
radio. 

The  real  story  of  how  commercial 
broadcasting  was  sold  is  a  fascinatmg 
one — which  has  never  been  published. 
The  simple  facts  were  Aat  broadcast¬ 
mg  was  so  very  new  Aat  none  except 
engmeers  and  Aose  actively  connected 
wiA  Ae  art  knew  anyAmg  about  it. 

It  was  decided  to  tell  Ae  fascmatmg 
story  by  personal  presentation  before 
audience  groups  m  key  cities  of  Ae 
United  States. 

In  addition,  each  of  Ae  major  ad¬ 
vertismg  agencies  was  to  be  shown  Ae 
busmess  possibAties  of  broadcasting 
as  a  national  advertising  medium. 

Tliis  was  probably  Ae  biggest  pro¬ 
motional  job  ever  assigned  to  one 
man.  It  required  intimate  knowledge 
of  Ae  subject  and  ability  to  tell  Ae 
story  of  a  highly  technical  business  m 
layman’s  language,  and  obviously  Ae 
man  needed  his  acquaintance  among 
advertising  agency  executives  and  Ae 
leaders  of  big  business.  A  three-year 
plan  was  worked  out,  covermg  nearly 


Tobacco . . . 

First  in  New  York, 
with  much  the  largest 
gain,  in  1936  adver¬ 
tising  of  cigars,  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  tobacco. 

NEW  YORK 


every  state  and  mcludmg  300  key 
cities.  New  York  City  was  tackled 
first,  Chicago  next,  Boston  and  New 
EIngland  followed,  Aen  30  days  on  Ae 
Pacific  Coast  from  Seattle  to  San 
Diego.  Later  Ae  SouAem  Tier  and 
Aen  ten  weeks  m  Ae  Central  and 
NorA  West.  And  so  on,  until  Ae 
strategic  town  or  city  m  each  state 
had  been  visited. 

The  fascinating  nature  of  Ae  story, 
Ae  absolute  newness  of  Ae  industry, 
togeAer  wiA  Ae  complete  ignorance 
of  Ae  public  and  desire  to  be  told — 
Aese  were  Ae  basic  reasons  for  Ae 
success  of  Ae  plan. 

One  by  one  advertismg  agents 
opened  their  doors.  Heads  of  our 
great  industries  wrote  for  appomt- 
ments;  trades  conventions  offered  pro¬ 
gram  spots;  bankmg  groups  asked  to 
be  told  Ae  story;  exclusive  business 
clubs  extended  their  hospitality.  At 
Ae  end  of  Aree  years  all  sales  re¬ 
sistance  had  been  broken  down,  Ae 
consumer  public  as  well  as  Ae  adver¬ 
tiser  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
Ae  final  result  was  simply  a  matter 
of  good  salesmanship.  To  obtain  all 
Ais  mvolved  nearly  200,000  miles  of 
travel  by  rail,  water  and  air;  speakmg 
Aree  times  a  day,  wiA  a  broadcastmg 
clmic  thrown  m  for  good  measure; 
travel  by  night,  fillmg  appomtments 
by  day  and  on  again  to  Ae  next  city, 
for  ten  weeks  at  a  time. 


In  conclusion  it  should  always  bt 
remembered  that  broadcast  advertii. 
mg  is  Ae  only  existing  medium  at 
audible  advertising  and  when  jg 
co-operation  wiA  oAer  forms  of 
visual  media  forms  a  complete  appeij 
to  Ae  eye  and  ear  of  the  potentia] 
customer. 

The  advertiser  of  today  is  mort 
fortunate  Aan  his  broAer  of  20  yean 
ago,  for  he  can  now  work  out  a  scien. 
tAc  campaign  which  will  not  only 
hold  Ae  visual  attention,  but  he  can 
amplify  Ais  wiA  a  radio  mp««,y 
which  will  travel  through  closed 
dows  and  locked  doors  Arectly  to  t^ 
fireside  of  his  prospect. 

Very  nearly  a  100  per  cent  cover^ 

H.  L  CROSS  LEAVES  FIRM 

Harold  Livmgston  Cross,  secrete 
and  general  counsel  of  Ae  New 
Herald  Tribune,  and  member  of  tht 
New  York  law  firm  of  Sackett,  Ch^ 
man.  Brown  &  Cross,  has  resigned  m 
member  of  Ae  latter  organization  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  a  profeasorb 
chair  at  Ae  School  of  Joumalkn, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  H( 
will  instruct  m  Ae  law  of  libel  as  k 
pertains  to  newspaper  publicatioR 
Mr.  Cross  will  retain  his  title  as  see. 
retary  and  general  coimsel  of  tki 
Herald  Tribime  and  will  continua  k 
an  advisory  capacity  wiA  the  lae 
firm. 
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Charles  K. 
McCLATCHY 

fFitk  Foreword  By 

U.  S.  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson 


Mr.  McClatchy  won  national 
Astmction  for  As  newspapers, 
and  what  is  more,  he  served  his 
fellow  citizens  as  few  oAer  men, 
eAtors  or  statesmen,  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  do.  —  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

*  * 

The  award  of  Ae  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  public  service  was 
richly  deserved  by  The  Bee. — 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 


Chas.  K.  McClatchy  was  a 
crusadmg  type  of  journalist— 
New  York  Times. 

*  * 

Made  As  influence  felt  far  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  his  state.— 
Oakland  Tribune. 

*  e  * 

A  gallant  champion  of  the 
cause  of  justice  and  the  right— 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 


“It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  McClatchy’s  collected  works 
without  feeling  that  here  was  unmistakably  a  man  who  was 
as  smcere  and  honest  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  who  hated 
hypocrisy  and  cruelty  and  stupiAty.” — Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising  and  Selling  Will  Play 
a  Big  Role  in  the  Coming  Boom 

— says  Roger  W.  Babson 


'  Four  excerpts  from  a  special  feature  article  ' 
by  Roger  W,  Babson  of  Boston,  noted  econo¬ 
mist  and  statistician,  appearing  in  the 
i  January  issue  of  the  Rotarian  Magaxine. 


■*To  my  way  of  thinking  advertising  and  selling  are 
going  to  play  a  tremendous  part  in  the  coming  boom. 
Your  sales  department  should  be  drilled  into  a  ‘pros¬ 
perity  psychology.’  The  minute  the  low  point  of  a  de¬ 
pression  is  reached,  and  the  turn  towards  better  times 
comes,  I  become  bullish  on  advertising.  This  bullishness 
develops  into  a  white  heat  as  business  reaches  the  nor¬ 
mal  line.  It  is  in  the  normal  zone  that  all  the  construc¬ 
tive  forces  of  your  organization  should  work  and  work 
in  harmony.” 


iiereas  depression  hits  everybody,  ])rosperity  is 
always  selective.  Profit  tickets  are  not  passed  out  to  all 
that  enter  the  Big  Tent  of  good  times.  In  a  period  of  busi¬ 
ness  expansion  you  must  work  just  as  hard  to  assure 


“MAUN  STREET” 

to  more  business 
in  New  England 
is  Boston’s 

outstanding  newspaper 


profits  as  in  a  period  of  depression  you  must  work  hard 
to  avert  losses.” 


‘‘Only  four  times  during  my  35  years  of  studying 
business  conditions  has  the  Babson-chart,  on  which  I 
have  spent  over  a  million  dollars  in  research,  crossed  the 
‘normal  line’  on  its  way  upward.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  1902,  the  second  in  1915,  and  the  third  was  14  years 
ago,  in  1922.  The  fourth  has  just  occurred." 


‘‘At  the  start  of  this  impending  boom  you  aU  have 
a  new  set  of  books  to  open.  This  is  the  time  when  every¬ 
body  starts  from  scratch,  but  some  only  scratch.  The 
way  to  eliminate  competition  is  not  to  meet  it  but  to 
keep  ahead  of  it.” 


Net  paid  daily  average 
circulation  for  6  months 
ending  September  30th 


By  far  the  largest  daily 
circulation  of  any  news* 
paper  in  New  England 
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RETAIL  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE 
A  HOPEFUL  SIGN  FOR  1937 

Two  Important  Books  Show  Evidence  of  New  Trends  in 
Merchandising — Combination  Offer  Still  Proves  Its 
Pulling  Power— Other  Retail  Notes 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


Does  the  New  Year  mean  a  new 
era  in  retailing?  Perhaps  it’s  too 
sanguine  to  find  signs  of  anything  like 
that  in  a  survey  of  the  present  scene. 
Tlie  pessimist  will  say,  “Never  a 
hope!  Strikes  are  threatening.  War 
in  Europe!” 

Two  recent  books  record  the  major 
signs  of  hope — more  brains,  keener 
intelligence,  better  analysis,  larger 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  past  con- 
voition  and  conservatism.  These  are 
the  symbols  of  progress  that  one  sees 
in  these  two  volumes,  which  are  in 
every  other  respect  so  different. 

Do  you  remember  the  kick  you  got 
from  reading  Lincoln  Steffens’  Auto- 
biography,  that  novel  and  original 
study  of  ethical  standards  in  govern - 
molt?  On  a  small  scale,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Prince  Mack’s  Controlling  Retailers  is 
like  that — a  study  of  the  ethics  of 
American  retailing  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  ill  success  of  the  NRA. 

’The  book  is  valuable  because  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  the  second 
Roosevelt  administration  will  under¬ 
take  to  install  a  modified  NRA — and 
in  a  much  broader  and  more  general 
way  it  is  valuable  because  it  makes 
plain  with  almost  exhaustive  detail 
(and  with  very  Interesting  presenta¬ 
tion!)  the  fact,  so  obvious  and  so  dis¬ 
regarded,  that  reform  can’t  be  legis¬ 
lated  and  enforced  without  public 
approval,  that  self-interest  and  profit 
motive  do  blind  retailers  and  others 
to  the  gains  to  be  secured  from  social 
legislation  and  control.  “Ideology 
cannot  be  transformed  by  law.” 

Dr.  MACK'S  550-page  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  tells  what  retailers  did  for  self- 
control  before  the  NRA,  how  the  re¬ 
tail  code  of  NRA  was  drafted,  how 
the  code  was  administered,  how  retail 
business  fared  under  the  code.  It  is 
packed  with  significant  detail  of  the 
last  few  years  in  retail  business — and 
it  is  realist  with  a  new  stress  on  the 
human  factor  in  government  control. 

Mrs.  Mack  was  on  the  New  York 
City  Retail  Code  Authority  in  1933 
and  *34  as  a  complaint  adjuster.  She 
sympathizes  with  the  objectives  of 
NRA,  praises  its  personnel,  talks  of 
Hugh  Johnson’s  occasional  “two- 
fisted  remarks  and  their  strangely 
impressive  results,”  reminds  us  that  in 
his  ten  months’  work  with  NRA  Ken¬ 
neth  Dameron  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  put  in  90  days  of  overtime, 
and  assures  her  readers  that  the  Code 
Authority  personnel  surpassed  the  re¬ 
tailers  in  ability  to  bluff  and  in  phy¬ 
sical  stamina.  But  she  makes  it  plain 
that  the  NRA  attempt  to  control  re¬ 
tailing  was  a  failure.  Not  that  it  de¬ 
layed  recovery — she  is  sure  it  helped 
— but  that  it  ran  counter  to  a  set  pat¬ 
tern  of  thinking,  a  scheme  of  ethics. 

She  even  wonders  if  a  revival  of 
organized  religion  might  not  produce 
an  altruism  to  offset  the  selfish  profit 
motive,  and  she  asks:  “Does  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  corporation  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  to  directors  responsible  to  stock¬ 
holders  have  a  right  to  pay  wages 
higher  than  is  necessary  for  maximum 
efficiency?” 

From  Harper  Brothers  comes  the 
other  important  book  on  retail¬ 
ing — Next  Steps  Forward  in  Re¬ 
tailing,  by  the  idealistic,  prophetic 
merch^t,  Edward  A.  Filene.  The  dis- 


theoretical.  He  assures  us  that  “every 
recommendation  in  this  book  had  its 
origin  in  some  real,  practical  accom¬ 
plishment  either  in  existing  forms  of 
retailing  in  America  or  in  Europe  or 
in  successful  twentieth-century  indus¬ 
trial  plants.” 

His  conservative  critics  may  argue 
that  production  methods  can’t  be 
transferred  to  distribution — and  they 
are  certain  to  object  violently  to  Mr. 
Filene’s  pet  dogmas,  the  chain  or 
league  of  department  stores  and  the 
control  of  these  stores  by  cooperative 
ownership  which  will  do  away  with 
the  profit  motive.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  the  book  than  these  heresies 
— not  that  the  heresies,  too,  are  not 
worth  careful  consideration! 

Mr.  Filene’s  fundamental  conception 
is  that  a  store  is  a  machine  for  selling 
and  that  it  has  not  fimctioned  at  a 
maximum  because  it  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  primarily  for  buying  and  with 
buyers  in  control.  He  carries  this 
notion  to  its  logical  conclusion:  de¬ 
partment  heads  should  be  salesmen 
and  buying  for  the  department  should 
be  done  by  men  under  their  charge — 
the  selection  of  goods  will  be  more 
salable.  In  his  organization  chart  for 
a  forward  department  store  research  | 
and  planning  ranks  with  six  other 
main  divisions:  finance,  control,  ope¬ 
rating,  personnel,  selling  and  public 
relations.  For  the  small  independent 
Mr.  Filene’s  prescription  is  as  defi¬ 
nite — the  only  way  the  small  operator 
can  meet  the  competition  of  centrally 
owned  large-scale  organizations  is  to 
join  a  voluntary  chain.  “This  may 
help  him  to  survive,  but  is  no  surety 
of  survival  against  cooperatives.” 

These  two  stimulating  books  prove 
that  the  scientific  method  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  problems  of  retailing.  Is 
not  that  a  hopeful  sign? 

WAL’TER  HOVING,  only  39,  has 
been  promoted  from  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Lord  &  Taylor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Joseph  E.  Pridday  as  president 
of  the  store.  He  continues  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Mr.  Pridday  has 
been  president  since  1931  when  he 
came  to  Lord  &  Taylor  from  Mc- 
Creery’s  after  being  president  of  that 
store  for  a  year.  He  now  becomes  a 
vice-president  of  the  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hoving  joined  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
in  1924,  became  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Macy’s  in  1928  and  was  chair¬ 


man  of  the  merchandising  division  of 
NRDGA  in  1931.  The  next  year  he 
went  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  as 
vice-president  and  director.  In  April, 
1936,  he  joined  Lord  &  Taylor. 

S.  S.  Kresge  has  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kresge’s,  Newark,  and  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board.  Hugh 
E.  Barnes,  comptroller,  becomes  presi¬ 
dent. 

ONE  of  the  best  presentations  to 
date  of  the  arguments  against 
price  fixing  was  the  speech  delivered 
by  Q.  Forrest  Walker,  economist  to 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  before  the  National 
Association  of  Marketing  Teachers  in 
Chicago  Dec.  29.  A  few  quotations: 
“Price-fixing  advocates  ignore  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  merchandise, 
branded  and  unbranded,  known  and 
unknown,  must  be  competitively 
priced,  and  that  the  aim  always  is  to 
sell  at  the  most  productive  price.  .  .  . 
The  merchant  must  always  price  his 
merchandise  with  due  consideration 
to  competition,  investment  in  stock, 
rate  of  turnover,  volume  of  sales, 
need  of  working  capital,  and  the 
nature  and  amoimt  of  overhead  and 
other  costs.  If  his  selling  prices  on 
branded  items  are  frozen  by  contracts 
of  others,  he  is  deprived  of  essential 
liberty  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.” 

The  combination  offer  is  still  going 
strong.  The  New  York  Edison 
Company  advertises:  Bargain  1,  iron, 
toaster,  lamp  at  $8.82,  regularly  $15.85, 
payable  75c  a  month  for  12  months 
.  .  .  less  than  2^c  a  day;  Bargain  2. 
radio  plus  the  iron,  toaster,  lamp  for 


Z92,705 

wsB  the  BTerege  net  paid  dally  circulation 
of  The  Baltimore  Son  (Morning  and 
Evening  iasues)  for  the  month  of 

December,  1936 


]  Thia  represents  a  gain  of  11,701  over 
December,  1936  ,  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  averaged  206,716  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  December,  1936 — 
a  gain  of  6,799  over  December,  1935. 

Evarything  in  Baitimorr 
Ravalvaa  Aroumf 


$17.64,  regularly  $35.80,  payable  $lio 
a  month  for  12  months  .  .  .  less  than 
5c  a  day.  Sales  are  through  any  an. 
proved  dealer— and  the  latest  repm 
was  that  more  than  17,500  of  these 
combinations  had  been  sold.  Affiliated 
companies  in  the  Bronx  and  Queens 
are  following  the  campaign  started  by 
the  New  York  company.  It  will 
on  Feb.  28.  At  present  it  averaeci 
600  “packages”  daily. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Company  has 
equipped  a  dwelling  at  380  P^i 
Street  with  all  sorts  of  new  electrical 
improvements-— diffused  lights,  kitchen 
doors  that  open  automatically  as  one 
approaches,  nursery  buzzer  that 
sounds  when  the  baby  leaves  his  crib, 
house  number  lighted  on  dark  ni^ts, 
automatic  lighting  of  doorstep  when 
a  visitor  mounts  it,  night  lights  in 
bedroom  baseboards.  Probably  many 
of  these  will  be  shown  in  department 
store  model  homes  this  year. 

The  new  Sears’  store  in  Ottawa.  \ 
ni.,  is  the  first  Class  A  Sears - 
store  in  a  town  of  that  size.  'Ibe  B  ^ 
and  C  stores  previously  opened  by . 
Sears  in  this  population-groiq>  of  r 
towns  have  not  stocked  style  goods 
in  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  ap-  ■ 
parel  but  have  limited  soft  goods  to 
staple  lines  of  apparel.  In  the  Ottawa 
store  the  main  floor  is  mostly  textiles 
and  style  clothes. 

Miller’s,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
opened  a  new  six-story  section  tenta¬ 
tively  for  holiday  business. 

Outside  and  inside  many  changes 
are  being  made  in  the  Scruggs,  Van- 
dervoort  &  Barney  store  in  St.  Louis,  i- 


THE 

dnguished  author  is  exercised  over  the  |  Mornint 
possibility  that  critics  may  call  his  book  I 
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—to  the  big  Dea  Moines 
Sunday  Register  means 
47%  coverage  of  ALL 
Iowa  families  for  alert 
advertisers  — at  lowest 
milline  rates  in  Iowa. 


The  sign  in  this  photograph  is  tnounted  on  the  face  ot  The  kegister  and 
Tribune's  13-stor>  iie^^spaper  plant  in  Des  Moino.  _ 
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^^Earthy,  drolls  hitter  and  gay. 
The  most  avidly  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  of  modern  columnists.  ’ 


A  great  reporter  who  scorns  weasel  words  and  polite  gestures,  Pegler  has 


Yet,  as  The  New  York  Times 


grown  with  the  years  to  first  importance. 


says,  ^Traise  has  not  gone  to  his  legs.  He  goes  after  facts  and  fresh  angles  as  a  hound  after  hamburger. 


kreverent,  hut  clear  and  clean.  While  it  reads  light,  it  isn’t  as  light  as  it  reads' 
Syndicate  has  just  renewed  its  agreement  for  syndication  of 


United  Feature 


I^egler’s  column.  It  is  now  sold  to  82  newspapers  from 
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SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Portland  to  Portland. 


If  your  territory  is  open,  we 


^0  would  appreciate  your  wiring  to  us  for  terms  and  samples. 
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ANOTHER  PATMAN  QUESTION 

Does  the  Robinson-Patman  law  compel  a 
newspaper  to  accept  paid  advertising  from 
certain  advertisers?  To  this  question, 
asked  by  a  newspaper  executive,  our  answer  is 
“No."’  That  is  the  answer  today,  based  on  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  act,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  its  permanence.  Alleged  violations  of  the  Act 
can  be  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  by  a  competi¬ 
tor  cdfected  adversely  by  the  defendant’s  prac¬ 
tices.  To  date,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  action  of 
this  nature  has  been  brought. 

The  question  seems  to  apply  to  the  common 
custom  among  small  city  newspapers  of  refusing 
advertising  of  stores  in  nearby  larger  cities  as  a 
protective  measure  for  their  local  merchants.  The 
courts  in  many  states  have  uniformly  supported 
the  right  of  a  publisher  to  refuse  advertising 
without  assigning  reasons  of  policy,  space,  or  bad 
credit.  We  know  of  no  contrary  decision. 

Publishers  have  protected  their  Main  Street 
advertisers  partly  from  a  sense  of  community 
spirit,  and  partly  because  of  fear  that  local  mer¬ 
chants  might  take  reprisal  measures  if  the  news¬ 
paper  accepted  out-of-town  copy.  Some  news¬ 
papers  might  welcome  a  decision  that  the  Patman 
act  barred  the  practice  as  unfair  competition  and 
as  depriving  the  consumer  of  ready  access  to 
natural  market  places.  The  immediate  effect  of 
such  a  decision  would  be  to  increase  newspaper 
retail  linage,  but  its  net  effects  are  dubious.  Many 
small-town  stores  have  neither  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  nor  the  merchandising  ability  to  compete 
with  the  metropolitan  neighbors  (though  some 
have  enough  of  the  latter  to  offset  a  deficiency  in 
the  former)  and  there  is  no  question  that  Main 
Street  would  be  the  loser  in  the  fight. 

Hie  Patman  law  is  aimed  at  unfair,  not  imequal, 
competition,  and  its  application  to  compel  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  advertising  would  appear  to 
be  a  wide  departure  from  its  purposes.  It  would 
also  open  procedures  dangerous  to  fundamental 
press  privileges. 


Salaries  of  1335  indicate  again  that  the 
throne  of  our  economic  royalism  still  stands  in 
Hollywood. 


DISCOURAGING 


Traffic  fatalities  for  the  nation,  unofficially 
reckoned,  did  not  decrease  in  1936,  but 
their  increase  over  the  ghastly  1935  total 
was  smaller  than  it  might  have  been  without  the 
educational  efforts  of  press  and  police.  Two  years 
of  this  effort,  however,  have  failed  to  drive  the 
killings  under  36,000  per  year,  and  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  propaganda  alone  can  bring  this 
slaughter  under  control. 

Gradually,  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  reck¬ 
less  human  being  has  an  unwitting  accomplice 
in  a  state  which  lays  out  highways  in  ignorance 
or  defiance  of  principles  fundamental  w.>th  rail¬ 
way  engineering,  also  concerned  with  moving 
vehicles  at  high  speed.  Many  “beautiful”  roads 
constructed  during  the  past  10  years  d  fy  natural 
laws  with  curves  that  can  not  be  traversed  at 
today’s  speeds,  with  bottle-necks  that  invite  head- 
on  collisions,  and  stultify  man-made  law  by  in¬ 
adequate  policing.  The.se  can  be  corr.cted  if  the 
millions  now  being  taken  from  motorists  in  gas 
taxes  are  devoted  to  their  proper  use,  and  the 
result  should  be  a  decrease  in  high-speed  acci¬ 
dents. 

Public  education  continues  to  be  a  prime  need 
also.  Too  many  drivers  are  as  careless  as  the 
truckman  noted  at  Times  Square  this  week.  Im¬ 
patiently  turning  out  of  a  slow-moving  traffic 
line,  he  nipped  the  rear  fender  of  the  passenger 
car  ahead,  crushing  the  fender  and  tearing  off 
the  tail-light  and  license  bracket  Neither  car 
stopped.  The  traffic  officer  contented  himself  with 
the  shake  of  his  head.  But  it  is  10  to  1  that  the 
hell-for-leather  truckman  will  get  into  a  more 
serious  crack-up  before  1937  ends.  The  lack  of 
respect  for  safety  and  property  that  this  incident 
illustrates  is  all  too  common  on  all  our  roads, 
and  until  it  is  corrected  by  rigorous  police  action, 
upheld  by  public  sentiment,  the  hope  for  im¬ 
provement  of  our  traffic  record  is  futile. 


I  A  L 


.JUMPS 


Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish: 
hut  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happv  is  he. — 
Proverbs,  XXIX;  18. 


WHAT  IS  BIGGEST  NEWS? 

Henry  MENCKEN’S  recent  judgment  that 
King  Edward’s  romance  and  its  dramatic 
denouement  made  the  “best  story  sine; 
the  Resurrection”  started  something.  Among  the 
results  was  a  round-table  debate  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  where  habitual  dealers 
in  big  news  nominated  their  own  candidates  for 
the  “world’s  biggest  news  story.” 

The  scale  ranged  from  “Pope  Elopes”  to  “Im¬ 
mortality  Proved,”  says  the  club’s  Goldfish  Bowl, 
and  included  also  “Christ  Returns,”  “President 
Resigns,”  “First  Lady  Seeks  Divorce,”  “No  Bids 
for  U.  S.  Securities,”  “Cure  for  Colds  Found,” 
“Life  Prolonged,”  “New  York  Destroyed  by 
Quake,”  and  numeroxis  others  which  seem  to  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  mark. 

A  strong  claim  can  be  made  for  Raymond 
Brandt’s  suggestion  that  the  U.  S.  world  war 
draft  drawing  was  the  biggest  domestic  news 
event  of  all  time,  since  it  interested  every  Ameri¬ 
can  family — but  it  still  halts  this  side  of  “biggest.” 

We  have  the  notion  that  the  prize  would  have 
to  go  to  a  story  of  the  discovery  of  a  speci.ic 
cure  for  cancer.  The  Claw  of  the  Crab  is  a 
potential  menace  to  the  life  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world.  Despite  medical  progress 
it  holds  most  of  the  dread  supernatural  inevitabil¬ 
ity  with  which  Kipling  endowed  it  in  the  best 
of  his  less-famous  stories.  Maybe  the  hope  for 
a  cure  is  as  fanciful  as  the  search  for  immor¬ 
tality,  but  it  is  the  story  that  millions  long  for 
and  the  headline  that  will  stop  everything.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Edison,  Galileo  and  Pasteur  will  move 
over  for  the  scientist  who  produces  this  news. 


Stubborn  labor  leaders  and  equally  tough 
business  tycoons  will  eventually  compel  the 
public  to  knock  their  heads  together  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  national  welfare. 


SHOP  TALK’S  observations  last  week  on  the 
inconvenience  of  long  stories  jumped  from 
Page  1  to  the  back  of  the  paper,  won,  as 
expected,  a  rise  from  D.  D.  Mich,  managing  editor 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  abolished  run-overs,  except  that  the 
story  on  column  8  of  page  1  may  turn  over  to 
the  first  column  of  the  second  page.  Some  40 
other  newspapers  have  since  adopted  the  ban 
o.n  jumps,”  including  most  of  the  Gannett  group 
The  disadvantage,  if  such  it  is,  of  the  no-jump 
rule  is  reduction  in  number  of  items  and  heads 
on  page  1.  This  has  been  overcome,  notably  well 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  Palm  Beach 
Times,  as  previously  noted  in  these  columns. 
Madison.  Journal  readers  get  appetizing  tastes  of 
features  on  other  pages  through  “On  the  Inside,' 
a  single-column  box,  sometimes  illustrated,  quot' 
ing  major  inside  heads  with  page  and  column 
and  also  indexing  regular  features  and  depart¬ 
ments.  Another  box,  "They  Say  Today”  carries 
sharp  quotes  from  inside  stories  with  one-sen 
tence  summaries  and  the  index  of  location.  The 
latter  box  is  an  excellent  feature. 

Mr.  Mich  believes  the  jump  problem,  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  in  the  editor’s  portfolio,  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  solve.  We  agree,  and  wonder 
why  so  many  newspapers  continue  to  inflict  this 
r.eedless  ciuelty  on  I20,030,0o0  readers. 


With  a  flock  of  new  picture  magazines  avail¬ 
able,  consider  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb  and 
count  all  the  words  we  are  saving. 
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KELLOGG’S  SUCCESS 

No  claim  can  be  made  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  essential  ingredient  in  the 
success  of  the  Kellogg  Company,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  told  in  detail  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue.  It  can  be  claimed,  and  proved,  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  an  ever-present  constant 
in  the  career  of  this  company,  which  increased 
wages,  decreased  hours,  and  multiplied  its  divi¬ 
dends  between  1930  and  1936 — a  pieriod  when 
many  companies  of  equal  fame  were  sweeping 
the  bimkers  to  keep  engines  turning  ov  r. 

Strong  courageous  management  was  the  vital 
factor.  Kellogg  management  had  the  foresight  and 
the  courage  to  institute  the  six-hour  day  and  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  its  employes  25  per  cent 
in  1930.  It  is  now  paying  a  minimum  weekly 
wage  12 per  cent  greater  than  in  1929.  It  never 
relaxed  its  advertising  efforts,  concentrated  in 
newspapers  and  flanked  by  intelligent  use  of 
other  media — and  the  reward  of  its  efforis  was  an 
unbroken  record  of  high  dividends  and  a  1936 
demand  for  its  products  exceeding  iis  capacity. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  been  constantly  and 
profitably  used  by  this  firm  throughout  its  30 
years’  history,  and  has  been  considered  as  ele¬ 
mentary  a  part  of  its  processes  as  the  wheat  it 
buys  and  the  millions  of  dollars  in  machinery 
that  turn  the  wheat  into  food.  The  banker-minded 
people  who  regard  advertising  as  an  expense, 
something  to  be  reduced  when  outgo  engulfs 
revenue,  have  here  an  object  lesson  in  modem 
manufacturing  and  merchandising.  Advertising 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  understand  its  func¬ 
tion  is  not  a  drain,  but  a  pulsing  artery  of  v,tal 
nourishment. 


A  HIGH  WAGE  INDUSTRY 

IGHEST  hourly  wages  in  the  Ur.iied  Sates 
are  earned  by  printers  on  newspapen 
and  magazines,  says  ihe  National  Incus- 
trial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  in  a  survey  cover¬ 
ing  25  manufacturing  industries  for  November. 
1936.  Printers  in  this  group  were  paid  87.2  cents 
per  hour,  against  an  average  for  the  25  industries 
of  62.4  conts  per  hour.  In  wages  per  week,  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  printers  ranked  second 
to  automobile  workers,  with  an  average  wage  of 
$24.07.  The  automobile  workers  were  second  in 
hourly  wage  rates,  with  79.3  conts,  and  their 
weekly  wages  were  $36.16.  The  weekly  average 
for  the  25  industries  was  $25.84. 

Prevalence  of  the  40- hour  we  ok  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  shops  is  proven  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  hourly  and  weekly  wages.  The 
automobile  workers,  by  the  same  reasoning 
achieved  the  heavy  November  productitm  by 
putting  in  about  45.6  hours  per  week.  While  the 
seasonal  ups  and  downs  of  the  motor  industry 
have  been  corrected  to  a  degree  by  the  November 
introduction  of  new  models,  there  are  several 
months  in  the  year  when  its  hourly  and  weekly  j 
wage  rates  fall  below  the  November  record. 

At  no  time  during  the  12  months  do  newspaper 
wage  averages  drop  more  than  decimally  below 
the  peak.  Newspaper  printers  maintained  a  hi^ 
employment  ratio  throughout  the  depression,  iti| 
part  due  to  the  typographical  union’s  policy 
sharing  work,  in  part  to  the  inflexible  nature 
the  business.  Their  present  hourly  pay  is  in 
most  cities  even  with  or  above  the  1929  rate,  aad 
from  the  NICB  figures  seems  to  average  about 
6  per  cent  over  the  1933  pay. 

The  record  knocks  into  a  cocked  hat  the  pet 
complaint  of  the  carpers  that  organized  labor  is 
unfairly  treated  by  newspapers.  And  the  aut^ 
motive  factory  wage  picture,  in  conjunction 
the  voluminous  reports  of  the  past  ten  days 
rkirmishes  in  Michiran  also  commend  themselves 
to  all  interested  in  the  press  as  a  social  force. 
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ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  SON 

Families,  when  a  child  is  born 
Want  it  to  be  intelligent. 

I,  through  intelligence. 

Having  wrecked  my  whole  life. 

Only  hope  the  baby  will  prove 
Ignorant  and  stupid. 

Then  he  will  crown  a  tranquil  life 
By  'oecoming  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Su  TtJNc-p’o  [A.D.  1036-11011- 
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senator  ARTHUR  CAPPER,  pub- 
J  lisher  of  the  Capper  Publications 
t  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  returned  to 
fahington.  D.  C.,  to  attend  the 
yofnt  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia, 
^  publisher  of  the  Lynchburg  News 
foi  Advance,  Jan.  5,  passed  his  sev- 
mty-ninth  birthday  without  particu- 
lir  observance,  and  began  his  fourth 
^  as  senator  by  attending  the 
taucus  of  Senate  Democrats. 

Syril  A.  Parker,  vice-president  of 
the  Longview  (Texas)  Daily  News 
md  Journal,  raised  four  times  his 
qiiott  in  the  Democratic  national  cam- 
piign  and  recently  received  a  letter 
from  James  A.  Farley  commending 
hhn  for  his  work. 

Austin  C.  Batdorff,  publisher  of  the 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle, 
•ill  serve  as  local  chairman  of  the 
annual  President’s  B’rthday  Ball. 

Merrill  C.  Meigs,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher  and  ardent  aviation  en- 
tfiiiciaiit  has  been  named  to  replace 
Eugene  McDonald  as  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  aeronautical  commission 
by  Gov.  Henry  Horner. 

Hon.  Frank  Carrel,  president  of  the 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  Quebec,  and 
Hn.  (^rrel,  are  aboard  the  liner 
[jdy  Hawkins  on  a  West  Indies 
cruise. 


In  the  Business  Office 


Business  Manager  in  Worcester 


Living  up  to  the  family  tradition, 
Howard  M.  Booth,  son  of  George 
F.  Booth,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 


Geoige  F.  Booth  Howaed  M.  Booth 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  papers,  Jan.  1. 

Howard  Booth  had  been  assistant 
business  manager.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Phillips  Andover  Academy  and 
Dartmou^  College,  class  of  1924.  He 
has  received  several  years  practical 
experience  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
having  started  as  road  man  in  the 
circulation  department  in  March,  1926. 
After  two  years,  he  went  successively 
to  the  classified,  financial  and  general 
display  advertising  departments.  Later 
hi;  went  to  the  editorial  department 
where  he  received  training  as  re¬ 
porter  and  on  the  copy  desk.  He  be¬ 


came  assistant  business  manager  about 
three  years  ago.  He  married  Miss 
Barbara  Allen,  of  Spencer,  Mass., 
June  29,  1936. 

Mr.  Booth,  Sr.,  has  published  the 
Worcester  papiers  since  1925.  Born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1870,  he  was  edu-  j 
cated  in  public  schools,  and  in  1896  { 
married  Minnie  L.  Welles  of  New 
Haven. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  ! 
directors  of  the  Worcester  Morris  I 
Plan  Bank  and  vice-president  and 
trustee  of  the  People’s  Savings  Bank.  i 
In  1924-26  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  and  in  1924  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  In  1932  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Worcester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Also,  he  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

With  Mr.  Howard’s  appointment 
came  the  appointment  of  Lincoln  W. 
Stoddard,  son  of  Harry  G.  Stoddard, 
president  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
Publishing  Company,  as  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette.  Young  Mr.  Stoddard  has 
been  training  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Worcester  since  1932. 
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Marco  morrow,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Capper  Publications 
It  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  turned  over  the 
advertising  management  of  the  Topeka 
Duly  Capital  to  Henry  S.  Blake, 
business  manager  of  the  publications. 
Morrow  will  devote  his  entire  time  as 
director  of  the  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  Capper  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Farm  Press. 
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Carl  N.  Lovdal,  for  14  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Eve- 
nmg  Telegram  and  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  since  1927,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hibbmg  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Emily  Spilman,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News 
Virginian,  and  Mr.  Louis  Spilman,  the 
publisher,  have  announced  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Robert  Moon,  Jan.  2. 

C.  L  Gould,  Chicago  American  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  injuries  received  in  a 
recent  automobile  accident  in  Chicago. 

Robert  V.  Burns,  formerly  of  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  Dayton 
(0.)  Daily  News,  has  been  named 
business  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  German- American  Bulletin,  Day- 
ton. 

Matt  Wiltshire,  who  was  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of 
both  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Lead¬ 
er  and  Times-Dispatch  for  nearly  10 
years,  being  advertising  manager  of 
the  latter  for  two  years,  has  been 
o^inted  State  service  supervisor  of 
the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation, 
effective  Jan.  1. 
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C.  Bedient,  business  manager  of 
the  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Recorder, 
has  recovered  from  a  recent  attack 
of  influenza. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


J  H.  KEEN,  managing  editor,  Phil- 
•  odelphia  Daily  News;  Jerry 
Record  cartoonist,  and  Don 
f^*aghy,  Bulletin  sports  columnist, 
®®ved  as  judges  of  the  Murruners 
P»ade  held  Jan.  1. 

Horwits,  Philadelphia  Evening 
“^ev,  was  elected  president  of  the 
*^*^elphia  Sporting  Writers  Asso¬ 


ciation  at  its  annual  meeting  Janu¬ 
ary  3. 

Vernon  Knowles,  managing  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  was  honored  Dec. 
31  when  all  operations  of  the  news¬ 
paper  ceased  while  employes  bid  him 
gocxlbye.  He  took  over  the  position  of 
public  relations  advisor  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Bankers  Association,  Jan.  1. 

Charles  Bosken,  day  copy  reader, 
financial  department,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  resigned  last  week  to  accept 
the  editorship  of  the  house  organ  of 
the  Schenley  Distilling  Company  and 
affiliates. 

Carey  A.  Pound,  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Cordele,  Ga.,  since 
19C8,  has  purchased  the  Cherokee 
County  Advance,  Canton,  Ga. 

Juneau  H.  Shinn,  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Evening  Times,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  has  resigned  to  become  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Barzilla  W. 
Clark. 

S.  S.  Toddings,  editor  of  the  M’d- 
Ocean,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  has  re¬ 


turned  to  his  desk  following  three 
weeks  in  the  King  Edward  VII  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital  in  Bermuda. 

Pat  Purcell  has  been  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Royal  Gazette  and 
Colonist  Daily,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  managing  editor, 
A.  M.  Purcell. 

Jack  Carson  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Bermuda  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  a  department  of  the  Bermuda 
Trade  Development  Board,  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Bermuda,  which  handles  news 
and  publicity,  including  photographs, 
of  all  social  and  sporting  activities. 

Gus  Pasquarella,  pilot-photographer 
on  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
staff,  participated  in  an  aerial  pro¬ 
gressive  dinner  party  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  flying  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  airport  for  each  of  the  six  courses 
with  a  group  of  local  aviators. 

G.  B.  Heal,  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
managing  editor  of  that  paper,  com- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 


TERHUNE  AT  HIS  BEST! 


Many  dog-lovers  throughout  the  United  States  believe  that 
ALBERT  PAY  SON  TERHUNE  appears  at  his  very  best  in 

CALLING  ALL  DOGS 

The  new  daily  Terhune  feature,  with  Doggy  art  by  Wilfred 
Swancourt  Bronson. 

IPs  shorty  snappy f  sound! 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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From  Monday  to 
j-nr  Saturday  in  the 

daily  strip,  on 

—  Sunday  in  the 

^  color  page  —  on 

-T  all  7  days  of 

the  week  ELLA 
CINDERS  is  hit¬ 
ting  a  mile-a-minute  clip. 


Laughs  that  do  the  heart  good, 
thrills  that  make  the  heart 
skip,  romance  that  makes  the 
heart  quicken — they’re  all  in 
this  pace-setting  comic  by  Bill 
(^onselman  and  Charlie  Plumb. 

Write  to  us  for  samples  and 
terms. 

j 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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billing  them  with  his  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  He  replaces  N.  C.  Christensen, 
who  resigned  in  December. 

Michael  Jay  has  resigned  as  oil 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Henley  Hill,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  month’s 
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Sise  of  type  page  8)k  x  12  inebes— 168  agate  lines  (12H 
ems)  on  four  columns — total  of  672  agate  lines  to  tbe  p^. 
Dis^y  advertis^  rates:  transient,  76c  per  agate  line, 
or  Beries  of  insKtions  as  foUows: _ 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  a  cost 
of  $16  per  we^  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  62  time  basis  as 
any  other  sdiedule,  namely,  $168  per  page;  $96  half  page; 
$U  quarter  page. 

Clasadied  ratm:  76c  per  agate  line  one  time;  6O0  per  agate 
line  four  times. 

Situa'ions  wanted:  50c.  per  agate  line  one  time:  40e  per 
agate  line  three  times  (count  six  woras  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  United 
States  m  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $4.50; 
Foreign,  $6. 

Chib  rates:  Three  subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for 
one  year  each  or  one  subacriptioo  (or  three  years,  $10; 
five  subscriptions  to  different  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  suhmptioo  for  five  years,  $16;  ten  submptions 
one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years,  $25.  Member  Asso- 
ciiited  Business  Papers. 

Charter  Member  of  tbe  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  certified  net  paid  “  A.B.C."  as  follows: 
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visit  at  his  home,  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas. 

Jerome  Butler,  formerly  city  editor, 
Chicogo  Journal  of  Commerce,  and 
for  two  months  on  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  copy  desk,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune. 

Stanley  Woodward,  sports  writer. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  are  parents  of  a  daughter 
bom  Jan.  4. 

Steve  Humphrey,  former  political 
writer  and  feature  writer  on  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  has 
been  added  to  the  Louisville  Journal’s 
staff  as  a  political  reporter. 

Don  Craig,  for  the  past  three  years 
dramatic  critic  for  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  has  been  assigned  to  that 
paper’s  staff  covering  the  United 
States  Senate  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Miss  Katherine  Hillyer  who  for¬ 
merly  assisted  Craig. 

Emerson  S.  “Vic”  Sherow  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  desk  staff  of  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News  following  an  absence  of 
five  years  during  which  he  served 
with  the  Rahway  (N.  J.)  Record  and 
the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
editorial  staffs,  published  a  weekly 
paper  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  and  operated 
a  job  printing  plant  in  Kendallville. 
Ind. 

Robert  S.  Matthews,  Jr.,  publicity 
director  for  the  Southern  Baptist 
Summer  Assembly  at  Ridgecrest. 
N.  C.,  has  accepted  the  post  of  city 
editor  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus. 

E.  Wrayford  Willmer,  editor  of  the 
Birkenhead  News,  England,  is  visiting 
his  wife’s  father,  Burnham  Standish 
Colburn,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  He  is 
accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Gov.  Lewis  O.  Barrows  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Oliver  L.  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Doily  Commercial  as 
his  private  secretary  during  the  two- 
year  gubernatorial  term. 

_ Wedding  Bells _ 

Delius  ENGERT,  photographer. 
Apex  Newsphotos,  to  Miss  Rhea 
Meyerhardt,  picture  editor,  Apex 
Newsphotos,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Nov.  16. 

Miss  Ellen  Jeane  Baird,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Chicago,  an  air 
lines  hostess,  to  Tom  Ferris,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade  reporter,  in  South  Orange 
Dec.  26. 

John  H.  Durston,  reporter.  New 
York  Sun,  to  Catherine  P.  Hughes, 
assistant  women’s  editor,  Syracuse 
Herald,  in  Syracxise,  Saturday,  Nov. 
14. 

Munsey  Slack,  president  of  the 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier  and  the 
News  Bulletin,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  ’Tro- 
linger  of  Pula^i,  Va.,  at  Elkton,  Md., 
Nov.  28. 

Miss  Constance  M.  Claypool,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  L.  E.  Claypool,  columnist  and 
literary  editor  on  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  to  Henry  A.  Billerde^, 
on  Dec.  20. 

Miss  Myrtle  McCreary  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  to  Andrew  Curtin,  city  editor  of 
the  Turlock  (Cal.)  Journal. 

Clarence  Rippeto,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News, 
to  Adrienne  Morin,  former  employe  of 
the  department,  in  Hollywood,  Dec.  26. 

Art  Deck,  city  editor.  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  to  Miss  Winifred  Willey, 
formerly  society  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  and  more 
recently  with  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  week. 

Kenneth  Nicholson,  formerly  with 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal  and 
now  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal  at 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  to  Miss  Ferol  Knoll 
at  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Dec.  31. 

Miss  Annette  Baker,  society  editor 


Folks  Worth  Knowing 

Newspaper-trained  and  news- 

paper-minded  is  Maurice  Heaton, 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer 
Co.,  special  rep¬ 
resentatives,  who 
recently  was 
unanimously 
elected  vice- 
president  for  the 
fifth  district.  Pa¬ 
cific  Advertising 
Clubs  Associa¬ 
tion,  replacing 
Morris  Penter, 
former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  San  Diego 

Union  and  Tribune. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
joined  the  Navy  on  his  graduation 
from  high  school,  and  following  his 
discharge  in  1919  at  the  age  of  21, 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times  classi¬ 
fied  department  as  counter  clerk.  In 
three  years  he  moved  through  the 
various  positions  in  the  department 
to  that  of  sales  manager  of  the  down¬ 
town  district. 

Two  years  later  he  moved  on  to 
Chicago  as  salesman  for  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  got  married, 
and  quit  Back  in  California  there 
was  an  opening  on  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  as  assistant  in  the  na¬ 
tional  department  He  got  the  job. 
A  year  later  he  became  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  When  the  Press- 
Telegrcun  piu-chased  the  Long  Beach 
Sun  in  1932  he  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  Sun,  as  well  as  retain¬ 
ing  the  national  managership  for  both 
papers.  He  remained  there  until  1935. 


of  the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Herald-Ob¬ 
server,  to  Eugene  Kidd,  recentiy. 

Donald  Murray,  publisher,  Jones¬ 
boro  (Ark.)  Tribune  and  the  Wynne 
(Ark.)  Progress,  Jan.  2  at  St.  Louis, 
to  Miss  Winifred  Cochran,  of  St 
Louis. 

Francis  P.  Locke,  editorial  writer, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  to  Carroll 
Day,  daughter  of  Prof.  George  M. 
Day,  of  Occidental  College,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  in  the  college  chapel.  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

Gerald  K.  Hughes,  formerly  news 
commentator  and  police  reporter  for 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  and  at 
one  time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Elmira  Advertiser-Telegram,  to  Miss 
Eunice  M.  Earley  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
recently.  Mr.  Hughes  is  now  in  the 
radio  and  publicity  departments  of 
Remington  Rand  Inc.,  in  New  York. 


PARK  HEADS  CIRCULATION 

Albert  P.  Park,  associated  in  city 
circulation  work  since  1935,  became 
circulation  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  Jan.  1.  Mr,  Park  has 
been  engaged  in  Raleigh  newspaper 
work  for  12  years  as  carrier,  office 
boy,  printer’s  devil  and  press  room 
helper.  He  has  also  served  as  super¬ 
visor  of  subturban  agencies.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1935. 


TO  SPEAK  ON  PEACE 

W.  W.  Waymack,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  editor,  is  scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  12th  annual  conference 
on  the  “Cause  and  Cure  of  War”  to 
be  held  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Jan.  26  to  29. 


VIRGINIA  PRESS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association  will  be 
held  Jan.  21,  22,  23,  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 


NEW 

INSIGHTS 

into  the 

Maneuvering 

of 

EUROPE’S 
WAR  LORDS 

Captain  Liddell  Hart,  whose  “Hb- 
tory  of  the  World  War”  is  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  that  conflict,  has  now  com¬ 
pressed  the  complete  story  into  a  serie 
of  twelve  articles.  He  moves  swiftly 
and  tellingly  from  Sarajevo  to  the 
Armistice. 

“The  War  in  Outline”  is  built  on 
facts — and  facts  alone.  The  author 
first  sets  down  the  explicit  ideas  which 
prompted  any  major  move — second 
the  conditions  under  which  the  move 
took  place — third,  the  main  data  of  the 
ensuing  action — and  fourth,  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

This  timely  and  highly  readable 
series  will  give  your  readers  a  better 
understanding  of  the  present-day 
maneuvering  of  Europe’s  war  lords. 

THE  WAR 

IN  OUTLINE 

by  Liddell  Hart 


EUROPE’S 

TINDER  BOX 

by  David  Darrah 

THE  .\lITHOR  is  an  able  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  recently  covered 
in  person  the  four  minor  central  ! 
European  countries  which  may  be-  j 
come  the  theatre  of  the  next  war. 

In  four  gripping  articles,  he  paints 
vivid  pictures  of  conditions  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Jugo-Slavia.  In  light  of  cur-  : 
rent  developments  in  Europe,  bis  { 
series  should  be  of  inestimable 
value. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  TODAY! 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE.  INC. 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

Genernl  Monooer 

News  Bldg.,  220  Eost  42^  j 
NEW  YORK 
MUrroy  Hill  2  I2j« 
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The  closing  of  corporation  books  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  budgets  at  the  year-end  sometimes  throw 
light  on  important  national  problems  as  well  as  on  the 
progress  of  an  individual  company. 

The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  system  is  made  up 
of  six  southern  companies  and  five  northern  companies. 
Approximately  the  same  number  of  electric  customers 
are  served  by  each  group.  The  southern  companies  are 
located  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  under  threat  of 
Government  tax-subsidized  competition,  while  the 
northern  group  is  free  of  this  interference. 

f 

Under  an  aggressive  uniform  merchandising  policy,  the 
companies  which  make  up  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
system  last  year  sold  to  their  customers  more  than  eighteen 
million  dollars’  worth  of  household  appliances,  again  sur¬ 
passing  all  previous  records  of  this  company  and  all  other 
utility  companies.  Of  this  amount  $8,600,000  worth  were 
sold  by  the  southern  companies  and  $9,800,000  worth  by 
the  northern  companies. 

In  the  south  the  increase  over  1935  in  the  sale  of  such 
appliances  was  7M%>  while  in  the  north  it  was  4oK%> 
although  equal  efforts  were  made  in  each  area.  The  differ¬ 
ence  reflects  in  part  the  retarding  effect  which  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  has  had  on  the  development  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  south. 

This  retarding  effect  is  further  emphasized  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  electric  energy  for 
industrial  use  from  1933  (the  year  of  the  creation  of  the 
T.  V.  A.)  to  1937.  The  increase  of  the  northern  companies 
was  52%  while  the  increase  of  the  southern  companies  was 
only  18.3%. 

There  is  no  surer  method  of  discouraging  the  additional 
investment  of  capital  in  a  community  and  the  location  of 
new  industry  there  than  to  have  capital  already  invested 
there  jeopardized  by  government  subsidized  competition 
and  socialization. 


During  the  last  two  years,  the  northern  companies  have 
been  able  to  refund  over  250  million  dollars  of  their  senior 
securities  at  prevalent  low  interest  rates,  while  the  south¬ 
ern  companies,  under  the  impending  threat  of  competition 
and  duplication  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  have 
been  wholly  unable  so  to  refund.  Moreover,  their  preferred 
stocks  are  selling  as  much  as  40%  below  par  despite  the 
fact  that  the  dividends  on  the  same  have  been  regularly 
paid  and  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  each  of  these  companies. 

If  the  southern  companies  were  able  to  refund  their  out¬ 
standing  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  on  the  similar  basis  as 
the  northern  companies  have,  it  would  save  these  southern 
companies  over  six  million  dollars  a  year  m  interest 
and  preferred  dividend  charges.  This  saving  is  equal  to 
approximately  one-half  of  the  entire  revenue  received  an¬ 
nually  from  their  400,000  domestic  electric  customers. 

Construction  budgets  adopted  for  1937  reveal  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contrast.  The  northern  companies  have  budgeted  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  millions  dollars  for  new  construc¬ 
tion.  In  the  south  the  figure  is  sixteen  million  dollars, 
although  the  construction  requirements  there  are  about 
thirty-three  million  dollars.  This  is  a  direct  reflection  of 
the  difficulties  of  financing  created  by  the  threat  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  competition. 

r 

Thus  the  absence  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  created  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — a  solution  long  sought  by 
this  company — is  a  deterrent  to  further  rate  reductions,  a 
bar  to  employment  of  additional  men  in  construction  work 
and  the  cause  of  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property 
of  security  holders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  problem  may 
be  worked  out  during  the  year  1937  so  that  rates  may  be 
further  reduced  in  the  south,  so  that  more  men  may  be  put 
to  work,  so  that  security  holders  may  be  protected  and  so 
that  taxpayers  may  be  relieved  of  unnecessary  public 
expenditures. 

WENDELL  L.  WILLKIE, 

PRESIDENT. 


The  average  domestic  rate  in  the  entire  Commonwealth  &  Southern  system  has  declined  from  5.19  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  in  1932  to  3.43  cents  in  November  1936.  The  rates  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern  companies, 
m  each  of  the  eleven  states  in  which  they  operate,  are  substantially  lower  than  the  average  for  the  state. 

Tfte  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation 

MICHIGAN  —  OHIO  —  ILUNOIS  —  INDIANA  —  PENNSYLVANIA  —  GEORGIA 
FLORIDA  —  MISSISSIPPI  —  SOUTH  CAROUNA  —  ALABAMA  —  TENNESSEE 
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SEES  OPPORTUNITIES  > 
FOR  COLLEGE  MEN 

Prof.  J.  E.  Pollard  Finds  Circulators 
Can  Usa  Batter-Trainod  Gradu¬ 
ates — 1,000  Albany  Times- 
Union  Carriers  Entertained 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Circulation  opportunities  for 
journalism  school  graduates  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  journalism 
teachers  at  their  annual  convention  in 
St  Louis  last  week  by  Jaices  £.  Pol¬ 
lard,  acting  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  University. 
Mr.  Pollard’s  paper  was  based  on  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  his  observations,  together 
with  comments  of  those  replying  to 
his  questionnaire,  furnish  some  en- 
lightment  on  the  problem  of  better- 
trained  young  men  in  this  important 
phase  of  newspaper  publishing. 

Mr.  Pollard  suggests  that  schools  of 
journalism  undertake  a  little  different 
kind  of  education  than  they  have  been 
doing  in  respect  to  training  students 
for  circulation  work.  He  points  out 
that  students  should  be  made  to  see 
opportunities  in  circulation  work  in 
terms  of  marketing,  promotion,  dis¬ 
tribution  and,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  as  a  remimerative  career.  In 
this  connection,  he  stated,  schools  of 
journalism  can  well  afford  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  circulation  in  their  cur¬ 
ricula.  By  so  doing,  he  believes  that 
students  will  change  their  attitude 
toward  circulation  work  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  rather  than  “a  necessary  kind 
of  drudgery.” 

“In  general,  the  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  have  three  observations  to  make 
concerning  the  college  graduate,”  said 
Mr.  Pollard.  “One  is  that  he  appears 
to  be  decidedly  averse  to  starting  at 
the  bottom.  The  second  is  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  serve  the  necessary 
period  of  apprenticeship,  and  the 
third  is  that  as  a  rule  he  is  blind  to 
any  future  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.” 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
college  graduates  in  general  and  jour¬ 
nalism  students  in  particular  are  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  departments,  Mr.  Pollard  sent 
questionnaires  to  a  dozen  large  news¬ 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Five 
questions  were  asked  and  replies 
ranged  from  several  that  were  wholly 
negative  to  others  which  expressed  a 
definite  interest  in  possibilities  of  col¬ 
lege-trained  personnel. 

*  •  • 

A  ‘Weighty’  Matter 

Based  on  substantial  savings  made 
in  1936,  D.  W.  Calvert,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  suggests  other  circula¬ 
tion  managers  consider  the  value  of 
an  automatic  print-weight  scale.  This 
device  automatically  records  every 
pound  of  mail  and  baggage  shipped 
out  by  train,  truck,  or  bus,  and  is  also 
lised  for  second  class  mail.  “A  news¬ 
paper  with  any  volume  of  mail,  bag¬ 
gage  or  express,  certainly  should  look 
into  the  print-weight  scale  as  it  will 
save  them  hundreds  of  dollars,”  de¬ 
clares  Mr.  Calvert  Circulators  desir¬ 
ing  further  information  are  invited  to 
write  Mr.  Calvert  for  details. 

•  •  • 

Honor  Memory  of  Publisher 

CHRISTMAS  at  the  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  was  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  joyful  celebration  of  gains 
made  during  1936  and  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  paper’s  late  publisher, 
Oscar  G.  Foellinger,  who  took  a  keen 
delight  in  acting  as  Santa  Claus,  not 
only  for  members  of  his  own  institu¬ 
tion,  but  to  a  great  many  needy  fami¬ 
lies  in  Ft  Wayne.  Ilie  Christmas 
program  marked  the  dedication  of  a 
bronze  memorial  plaque,  a  gift  from 
the  employes,  to  be  erected  in  the 


lobby  of  the  News-Sentinel  building. 
Preceding  the  program,  six  hundred 
carriers  and  street  sellers  were  feted 
at  a  local  theater,  where  a  special- 
arranged  vaudeville  program  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  were  presented.  A  pa¬ 
rade  of  the  carriers,  headed  by  the 
100-piece  News-Sentinel  boys’  band, 
together  with  Christmas  candy  for  the 
carrier  guests,  added  festivity  to  the 
party.  Following  a  custom  previously 
established,  in  which  carriers  were 
paid  bonuses  for  increases  earned  over 
their  previous  year’s  high  mark,  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Andrews,  News-Sentinel  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  put  into  effect  the 
same  plan  with  slight  modifications. 
Checks  were  paid  out  a  week  before 
Christmas. 

•  •  • 

Big  Day  for  Carriers 

Nearly  i,ooo  Albany  (n.  y.) 

Times-Union  carrier  salesmen 
were  entertained  recently  at  the  third 
annual  convention  and  Christmas 
party  staged  by  the  Times-Union  cir¬ 
culation  department.  The  boys  took 
part  in  a  huge  parade  at  noon  through 
downtown  Albany  and  were  feted  in 
the  evening  at  a  banquet  at  which 
Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer,  Jack  “Baron 
Munchausen”  Pearl,  Cliff  Hall,  who  is 
the  Baron’s  “Sharlie,”  and  Harry  Fos- 
tei-  Welch  were  the  headliners.  The 
latter  played  the  part  of  “Popeye.” 
“Bugs”  Baer  threw  the  meeting  open 
for  questions  and  was  bombarded  with 
them,  left  and  right  The  carriers 
missed  no  chance  to  take  back  to  their 
customers  the  famous  columnist’s 
wise-cracking  answers  to  their  ques¬ 
tions.  At  the  close  of  the  party,  the 
boys  received  Christmas  packages. 
Mark  Bohen,  Times-Union  circulation 
manager,  was  master  of  ceremonies 
at  the  dinner. 

•  •  • 

Feature  King’s  Portrait 

SO  far  there  is  only  one  official  full- 
length  portrait  of  King  George  VI 
of  England.  Simon  Elwes,  British  por- 
tiait  painter,  did  the  picture  last 
spring  when  his  Royal  Highness  was 
Duke  of  York.  Chicagoans  had  their 
first  look  at  the  Elwes  portrait  Jan.  3. 
when  it  was  reproduced  in  color-roto¬ 
gravure  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  roto  section.  The  story  behind 
the  Tribune’s  exclusive  reproduction 
of  the  portrait  is  that  A.  M.  Kennedy, 
Tribune  Sunday  editor,  recalled  that, 
following  its  showing  at  the  British 
Royal  Academy,  the  painting  was  sent 
to  New  York  for  exhibition  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  purchaser.  A  phone  call  to  the 
Tribune’s  New  York  office  sent  a  rep¬ 
resentative  scurrying  after  the  rights 
to  reproduce  the  picture.  They  were 
granted  and  on  Dec.  10,  a  Tribune 
color  photographer  and  his  “magic 
camera”  were  on  their  way  to  New 
York.  Two  days  later  the  plates  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chicago. 


SWEATER  KNITTING  CONTEST 

The  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  has 
started  a  sweater-knitting  contest, 
with  a  total  of  125  prizes,  ranging  from 
an  all-expense  round  trip  to  California 
via  TWA,  with  room  and  meals  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  to  a 
Bucilla  cotton  crochet  kit,  containing 
frame  and  everything  necessary  to 
make  a  knitting  bag.  With  a  regis¬ 
tration  blank  printed  daily  in  the 
women’s  section  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  any  knitter  may  signify  her  in¬ 
tention  of  knitting  a  sweater  for  char¬ 
ity,  competing  for  prizes  for  excellent 
workmanship  in  the  contest. 

OFFER  MARK  TWAIN  BOOKS 

The  Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
New  York  Post  are  offering  the  works 
of  Mark  'Twain  in  a  set  of  24  volumes 
to  readers.  They  will  be  obtained 
through  privilege  vouchers  published 
daily,  24  of  these  coupons  and  93  cents 
entitling  a  reader  to  a  set  of  four 
volumes. 

INCREASED  COMICS  100% 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  4 — Beginning 
Saturday,  Jan.  2,  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader  increased  its  colored 
comic  section  by  100  per  cent,  16  pages 
instead  of  eight  tabloid  pages. 

JOLIET  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Joliet  (Ill.)  Free  Press  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  after  approxi¬ 
mately  two  months  of  operation,  with 
its  issue  of  Dec.  24. 
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PAPERS  ENTERTAIN  CARRIeks 
Newspapers  Throughout  Coaatq 

Dine  Boys  and  Other  Employes 

Many  newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  continued  their  annual  cu*. 
tom  of  entertaining  their  carrier  boys 
and  girls,  or  their  entire  staffs,  at  an- 
nual  Christmas  banquets. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  cur¬ 
rier  salesmen  and  their  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
organization  on  Dec.  30. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  of  the  city  circulation 
department  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  and  Record  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  dinner. 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  Nem 
was  host  to  141  of  its  carrier  boys  at 
the  annual  holiday  party  Dec.  30. 

More  than  113  carrier  boys  and  girh 
from  almost  every  village  and  town 
in  southwestern  Iowa  were  guests  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  at 
a  turkey  dinner  Jan.  3. 

About  300  carriers  were  entertained 
at  the  annual  banquet  for  Omaha  fiee- 
News  home-delivery  carriers  Dec.  29. 

Employes  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  and  radio  station 
WRJN  and  their  families  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  Christmas  parties  Dec.  26. 

4,000  IN  BOXING  MEET 

Four  thousand  Detroit  boxers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  first  day’s  activiti^  of 
the  Second  Annual  Detroit  Times  Box¬ 
ing  Tournament  New  Year’s  day. 
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Promotions  that  have  proved  their 
worth  with  American  newspapers 
of  all  sizes.  Promotions  that  pay 
their  way!  Promotions  that  entail 
no  risk,  gamble  or  cash  outlay 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper. 
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75  West  Street  New  York 


IN  OHIO'S  PROSPEROUS 
SMALL  CITIES'  MARKET 


Depends  largely  upon  making  your  sales  appeal 
direct  to  both  consumer  and  dealer.  The  one 
certain  method  of  doing  it  is  through  the  news* 
papers  they  both  read,  the  newspapers  published 
in  the  cities  where  they  live,  and  transact  husi* 
ness. 

These  newspapers  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
everyday  life  in  their  several  communities.  They 
are  the  friendly  conveyors  of  neighborhood 
news.  They  live  close  to  their  readers,  and 
have  their  confidence. 


It  is  only  natural  that  merchandise  advertised  in 
the  columns  of  local  newspapers  has  an  imme¬ 
diate,  wholehearted  acceptance.  And  that^s 
what  the  dealer  wants — advertising  which  actually 
moves  the  goods  from  his  shelves  and  counters 
at  a  profit. 

Regardless  of  the  nature  of  your  product  or 
service,  you  can  quickly  secure  helpful  dealer 
cooperation  and  consumer  demand  through  the 
use  of  space  in  the  newspapers  published  in 
Ohio’s  prosperous  smaller  cities. 


The  quality  group  of  newspapers  listed 
below  provides  a  home  coverage  avail- 
able  through  no  other  source.  They 
reach  approximately  half  a  million 
families  whose  abilities  to  buy  were 
never  better  than  right  now.  Com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  economic 
conditions  will  be  supplied  on  request 
by  any  or  all  of  the  papers  repre¬ 
sented. 


orial  pages  mold  public  opinion,  their  advertising 
columns  create  confidence  and  sales 
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26— PHOTOGRAPHY 


CARELESS  HANDLING  OF  EQUIPMENT  ^  half  way  out  while  he  draws  SECOND  ‘VICTORY  DINNER'  I 
SOURCE  OF  LOSS  TO  CAMERAMEN  often  causes  scratches  on  the  film  and  Newark  New*  Celebrates  ClassiJ 

- ; - -  ^  ^  also  invites  damage  to  both  the  slide  Gsun  During  1936 

Fogged  Pictures  Traced  to  Slight  Crack  in  Film  Holder  and  the  holder.  «  The  classified  advertisine  dena 

After  Camera  Had  Been  Thoroughly  Tested— Careless  b^n  proven  many  times  that  ^ent  of  the  Newark  i£T) 

a  “ffl®  orderliness  in  the  dark  room  held  its  second  annuli 

Packing  of  Bag  Often  Results  in  Injury  to  Equipment  will  prevent  much  damage.  The  slide  Dinner  Jan  5  ^ 

Bv  JACK  PRICE  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  hol^r  With  2,913,000  agate  lines,  the 

By  J  t-R  rKict.  before  the  film  is  withdrawn.  The  volume  for  1936  represented  * 

An  interesting  argument  between  would  have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  holders  should  be  stacked  up  against  359  qqo  lines  over  the  *  ^ 

a  photographer  and  a  camera  re-  the  alertness  of  the  chief  photogra-  the  wall  in  a  neat  row.  Tliis  will  year.  '  P*‘evious 

pair  man  took  place  recently,  the  re-  pher.  By  making  a  systematic  in-  facilitate  matters  when  they  must  be  Jaines  P.  Sweeney,  classified  d 

suits  of  which  should  have  some  vestigation  of  the  conditions  the  mys-  reloaded.  It  is  only  a  small  detail  tising  manager  was  toastmaste 

bearing  with  all  photographers.  It  tery  was  solved.  The  steps  taken  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  pro-  poley,  general  ’manager  awarded  a 

appears  that  the  photographer  had  were  as  follows.  First  the  camera  ducing  better  results  and  saving  pries’  to  solicitors  for  outsSi?* 

difficulty  in  locating  a  leak  in  his  was  tested,  the  bellows  stretched  to  money.  work.  The  grand  prize  was  t^b^U 

_  their  full  capacity  and  carefully  in-  Another  important  step  in  protect-  j  Walterc^  Otherc  t 

j  spected  for  pin  holes.  The  bellows  ing  equipment  is  to  pack  the  carry-  awards  were-  Chris  Travis.*  ^ 

proved  in  good  condition  so  the  next  ing  case  in  a  neat  and  orderly  man-  F-ank  Sheridan  • 

step  was  inspection  of  the  focal  plane  ner.  A  cardboard  cut  to  size  should  ^ 

cumin.  be  placed  between  the  holders  and 

After  the  curtain  was  found  to  ^  Uie  other  apparatus.  It  will  prevent  Maria?vSuJ4“' 

m  perfect  order  the  front  lens  shut-  any  jutting  piece  of  the  camera  from  nther  cnaakarc 

ter  was  given  a  careful  going  over,  piercing  the  slide.  Another  cardboard  classified^anacer  of 

The  leaves  of  the  shutter  were  in  ex-  between  the  holders  and  the  bulbs  iTaml/t  T  ^  1.1  * 

-  • - -I -  cellent  order,  and  so  the  examination  will  protect  both.  of 

This  illustration  shows  the  careless  was  resumed  in  the  dark-room.  The  It  is  of  utmost  im^rtance  that  the  Joe  4pkins  citified  *^15 

manner  in  which  film  holders  are  piled  photographer  remember  the  old  adage  PhilaLlphia  Inquirer. 

in  a  heap  after  the  films  have  been  ex-  J'S^t  which  left  only  the  holders  to  Take  care  of  your  apparati^  and  - ^ - - 

traded.  Such  practises  are  dangerous  inspected.  Each  holder  and  slide  your  apparatus  will  take  care  of  you.  LUTGENS  SELLS  TO  BROWN 

and  eventually  costly  to  the  owner.  was  given  a  once  over,  the  slides  be-  If  one  believes  in  New  Year’s  reso-  _ 

ing  held  up  to  strong  light  and  turned  lutions,  let  this  one  be  printed  and  San  Rafael  Independent  Sold  h 
camera.  He  thought  it  came  from  in  different  positions  in  order  to  allow  posted  in  all  dark-rooms.  Weekly  Publisher 

the  camera  or  shutter.  The  repair  a  beam  of  light  to  pass  at  any  angle  7  01  Purchase  of  the  San  Rafael  (CiL) 

man  was  just  as  msistent  that  the  ^ ^ -  l^Qg  Atlgeles  Radio  Shifts  Independent  was  made  Jan.  4  by  Rm 

was  „o.  „  U.e  or  c.™-  Complex  Nature  LfiTr 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  5 — Reshuffling  of  Harry  Lutgens,  California  State  di- 
national  broadcast  outlets,  and  the  in-  rector  of  institutions,  will  devote  fol 
troduction  of  two  chains  new  to  the  time  to  his  state  duties.  Mr.  Lutgea, 
coast,  one  national  and  the  other  who  is  secretary  of  the  California  Pm 


The  photographer  had  placed  his 
in  the  shop  at  least  a  half- 
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camera  — — 

dozen  times  and  still  the  fog  appeared  .  ' 

occasionally.  The  repair  man  had  . 

replaced  the  bellows  with  new  ones. 

He  had  taken  the  shutter  apart  and  .’ 

had  also  put  in  a  new  focal  plane  ’ 

curtain.  Still  the  fog  was  evident. 

It  never  dawned  upon  either  the 
photographer  or  the  repair  man  to  ' 
investigate  the  dark-room  or  the  film 
holders.  If  they  had  inspected  the 
holders  much  time  and  money  would  . 
have  been  saved.  In  this  case  they 
continued  to  argue,  rebuild  and  re- 
main  mystified.  1 

The  situation  was  a  peculiar  one  • 

inasmuch  as  the  photographer  had 

been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  and  ^ - ‘ - 

lending  his  film-holders  to  other  This  method  of  stacking  holders  after 
members  of  the  staff.  It  so  happened  films  have  been  taken  out  for  develop- 
tliat  none  of  the  other  cameramen  ment  is  most  inefficient.  The  half 

drawn  slides  invite  trouble.  The  slides 
in  this  position  are  apt  to  break  and 
cause  the  top  of  the  holders  to 

^  should  there  be  a  crack  which  was 

'  unnoticed  at  a  first  glance. 

\ Sure  enough  one  slide  had  a  small  _ _ _  _ 

I  ^  crack  in  it  and  was  only  detected  KPMS-^Bakersfield, 

'  during  the  light  test  while  it  was  rey-Del  Monte,  ant 

being  turned  at  different  angles.  Every  ton,  join  the  Don 
present  during  other  stations  on  1 
astounded.  It  never  tern  are  KFRC— San 
i  ^  occurred  to  them  that  so  small  a  de-  San  Diego,  and  KD! 

^  ta^  could  cause  so  much  trouble. 

\  The  next  step  developed  how  the  r  — — — — 

a  1  accident  occurred.  It  appears  to  be 

^  habit  of  some  cameramen  to  pack  I 
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their  bags  in  a  careless  manner.  Cam¬ 
era,  holders,  bulbs  and  flashlamps  are 
jammed  into  the  carrying  case  with- 
This  illustration  shows  the  proper  out  regard  to  proper  protection  to 
method  of  stacking  film  holders  the  various  items.  Holders  and  bulbs 
against  the  wall  after  the  films  have  suffer  the  most.  Bulbs  packed  loosely 
been  removed  for  development.  This  without  covers,  are  often  cracked  and 
orderly  manner  of  arranging  holders  chipped.  The  bulbs  are  also  jammed 
saves  possible  damage  and  tune  when  against  the  holders  in  a  manner 
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fCNTLEMAN  JOCKEY  rejects  liquor  copy  more  bonuses  Wisconsin  dairymen  unite 

^  AM  ..  -  Thirty-nine  regular  employes  of  - - — 

II^INS  $2,500  AWARD  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gaxette  Praise*  the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus  and  Paper*  and  Aid 

-  State  Monopoly  System  the  LaPorte  Press,  Inc.,  its  commercial  National  Council 

^•rd  Burton  Had  Asked  $75,000  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  4.— Under  the  printing  subsidiary,  received  Christ-  Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  4.  —  Incorpora- 

Crowell  Publishing  Co.  caption,  “Liquor  Advertising,”  the  mas  bonus  checks,  representing  one  tion  papers  for  the  Wisconsin  Dairy 
for  Use  of  Picture  in  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  oldest  daily  week’s  salary.  The  gift  was  the  Promotion  League,  founded  to  adver- 

Advertisement  newspaper  in  the  United  States  (es-  largest  ever  given  the  employes.  Last  tise  dairy  products  and  promote  na- 

_  tabli^ed  in  1784),  announced  editori-  year  the  Christmas  checks  amovmted  tional  interest  in  them,  have  been  filed 

^  York’s  celebrated  gentleman  ally  Jan.  1  the  discontinuance  of  to  25  per  cent  of  their  week’s  pay,  with  the  secretary  of  state  here. 

was  granted  $2,500  libel  dam-  spirituous  liquor  advertisements  in  its  with  a  like  amoimt  being  paid  in  The  league  intends  to  establish  a 

by  a  jury  in  New  York  Thxirs-  columns.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  18th  April.  Several  hvmdred  employes  of  campaign  through  pledge  cards  sold 
Am  iftemoon.  Notice  of  appeal  has  amendment,  the  Gazette  has  been  the  Toledo  Blade  and  Toledo  Morning  to  merchants  and  others  at  $2  a  piece, 
gg  yet  been  filed.  carrying  advertisements  of  various  Times,  both  owned  by  Paul  Block,  according  to  Gordon  W.  Crump,  presi- 

flie  Crowell  Publishing  Company  whiskies,  wines  and  beers.  received  Christmas  bonuses.  All  with  dent.  Among  other  things,  Ae  con- 

ered  this  week  in  Federal  Court  “The  Gazette  has  always  believed  in  five  years  or  more  of  service  were  tributor  pledges  himself  to  sell  no 

Sf^^uthem  District  of  New  York  advocated  temperance  in  all  given  $25  and  those  with  less  than  butter  substitutes.  A  quarter  of  the 

"defendant  in  the  $75,000  libel  action  things,  especially  in  the  use  of  alco-  five  years  received  proportionate  money  collected  through  pledge  cards 

out  of  the  publication  of  a  hoi,”  the  editorial  said.  “We  did  not  amounts.  in  each  city  is  to  be  used  for  local 

Sri^otograph  which  allegedly  was  and  still  do  not  approve  of  the  18th  newspaper  advertising  and  the  rest 

iSr  as  to  cause  the  subject  of  the  amendment  or  any  similar  prohibition  PRESS  SEATS  LIMITED  goes  into  a  general  fund.  Crump  said. 

to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  laws.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7— News  Upon  the  advice  of  the  Wisconsin  de- 

iAmafinn.  '"We  have  reached  the  conclusion,  coverage  in  the  press  gallery  during  partment  of  agriculture  and  markets, 

111*  nlaintiff  Crawford  Burton  careful  study  and  observation,  delivery  of  President  Roosevelt’s  mes-  the  league’s  non-local  funds  are  to  be 

of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex-  advertising  of  spirituous  sage  on  the  “state  of  the  Nation”  was  spent  for  the  present  through  the  Na- 

and  former  gentleman  steeple-  this  newspaper  does  not  limited  to  100  members  of  the  press  tional  Dairy  Council,  Chicago, 

rider  asserted  that  he  was  paid  promote  temperance  in  on  Wednesday  when  that  day  was  The  league  has  been  functioning 

to  nose  for  the  picture  but  was  ^  alcoholic  beverages.  There-  designated  as  a  “Special  Card  Day,”  since  last  October,  after  two  years  of 
ntrd  no  opportunitv  to  pass  on  it  with  our  policy  of  ad-  a  practice  inaugurated  shortly  after  preparation  and  counsel  with  dairy 

u^it  appeared  as  a  color  adver-  vocating  and  supporting  those  things  the  New  Deal  was  bom.  Special  Card  leaders.  Headquarters  have  been 

for  Camel  cigarettes  The  toward  the  advancement  Days  were  designated  by  the  Standing  established  at  224  Washington  Bldg., 

S^ffanh  showed  Burton  in  citizens  of  this  community,  we  Committee  of  Correspondents  after  Madison.  The  league  is  described  as 

^  Barb  holding  a  saddle  waist-  tfi®  discontinuance  of  the  President  Roosevelt  established  a  a  non-stock  non-profit  organization. 

which  is  suspended  a  white  Publication  of  spirituous  liquor  adver-  precedent  by  deUvering  his  messages  None  of  the  organizers  has  a  salaried 

iSover-airth  tisements  in  this  newspaper.”  to  Congress  in  person  rather  than  position. 

C.  C.  Carlin,  Jr.,  is  president  and  having  the  messages  read  by  the  clerk.  Crump  is  co-publisher  of  the  Cam- 
Hie  manner  in  which  the  over-  editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  the  E.  Katz  This  action  of  the  President  caused  bridge  (Wis.)  News  and  is  publicity 

pith  fits  mto  the  picture  and  the  Special  Advertising  Agency,  New  great  crowding  and  restricted  work-  director  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair 

iceimpany mg  caption  allegedly  ca^ed  York  City,  is  national  representative,  ing  conditions  in  the  gallery  which  Milwaukee. 

Mr^ton  to  be  held  up  to  the  ptes  lesulted  in  disputes  among  the  work-  - 

•ad  ridicule  of  his  colleagues  on  the  FIGHTING  MAIL  FRAUD  ■  „  ai»  r'UAMr'E-« 

to  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Testi-  .  -  •*'8  press.  _  AP  CHANGES 

Moy  this  week  was  presented  in  an  Many  Millions  Saved  Public  by  Post  imue  -rn  *  Kia<-DiDi-  tb® 

Oak  to  show  that  Stock  Exchange  Office  Vigilance  MASON  JOINS  TRANSCRIPT  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent,  has  been 

Bonbers  were  laughing  at  the  pic-  iSpcciai  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  Redfem  Mason,  former  music  critic  ®™l'loy®‘l  in  the  lUbuquerque  bureau 

tart  when  Mr.  Burton  went  into  the  Washington.  D  C  Jan  7— “It  is  of  San  Francisco  Ezomiuer  and  presi-  of  the  A^ciated  Pre^.  Tom  Homer, 


MORE  BONUSES 


WISCONSIN  DAIRYMEN  UNITE 


m 


^  photograph  which  allegedly  was  and  stUl  do  not  approve  of  the  18th 
j^as  to  cause  the  subject  of  the  amendment  or  any  similar  prohibition 

jjrture  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  laws. 

linn  “We  have  reached  the  conclusion. 


Mr.  Burton  to  be  held  up  to  the  jibes  - - 

•ad  ridicule  of  his  colleagues  on  the  FIGHTING  MAIL  FRAUD 

loor  of  the  Stock  Elxchange.  Testi-  - 

nooy  this  week  was  presented  in  an  Many  Millions  Saved  Public  by  Post 
efort  to  show  that  Stock  Exchange  Office  Vigilance 

Bonbers  were  laughing  at  the  pic-  {Upecial  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

tart  when  Mr.  Burton  went  into  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7— “It  is 


dbrt  to  show  that  Stock  Exchange 
Bonbers  were  laughing  at  the  pic- 

Exchange  after  the  photo  was  pub-  not  practicable  to  survey  completely  Northern  C^ifomia  Newspaper  iSned  T/ aTs? 

jibed.  He  further  charges  that  the  and  discuss  the  innumerable  types  GuUd  is  gomg  to  Boston  to  sue- 

CrowtU  Publishing  Company  “did  of  schemes  which  the  dishonest  maU-  ceed  Boston  Evenx^  Transept  music 

nntonly  and  repeatedly  cause  to  be  order  operator  employs  to  defraud  the  Moses  ^ith  memter  of  the  ^hor  bas^ 

published  certain  scandalous,  obscene,  public,  but  so  many  of  these  have  Negotiatmg  Committw.  John  ^  Davi^^of 

indecent  and  defamatory  advertising  been  eliminated  by  the  issuance  of  Brandenberg,  former  local  ad-  st^-  /“b"  U.  Uavw,  of  the  Al^y 

nstter.”  fraud  orders  as  to  demonstrate  that  yertising  mana^r  of  the  Transcript 

The  picture  was  made  in  1934  and  the  continued  vigorous  enforcement  of  “  n^  advertising  m^age^  succeed-  h^ 

14  months  ago  in  numerous  the  postal-fraud  statutes  by  the  De-  mg  William  Pond.  A.  Roy  TVibble,  Jr 

puUications  among  which  were  Life,  partment,  constitutes  the  most  effective  replaces  G®orge  Hic^  in  the  travel  ,  P  ^Dawson  of  the^  Phoenix 

Yorker  and  Literary  Digest.  In  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  mail-  d®Partment;  the  latter  is  now  m  a  ^uel  g^Dawson  of  Ae  Pho^« 

d*  case  of  the  publication  of  the  order  swindlers  upon  the  pocketbooks,  similar  job  on  the  ^ston  Globe.  Ruth  ^  ^  Wea^^t 

pictare  in  at  least  one  newspaper  the  the  health,  and  the  homes  of  the  Cassidy,  former  Marne  newspaper  ^ 

lUeg^Uy  offensive  feature  had  been  people  of  the  United  States.”  ‘=b^ge  of  the  resort  Tucsom  A^to  Boyle,  of 

Counsel  for  the  plamtiff  asserted  activity  in  1936,  and  prom^  ^  Edward  Cooke.  ated  Press.  Walter  J.  Mason,  of  the 

liat  the  Crowell  company  had  denied  continued  vigi^ce.  Postmaster  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  has  become  a 

tbe  responsibility  for  the  preparation  General  J^es  A.  ^ley  emphasize  member  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 

d  the  picture.  He  said  that  the  “le  iinportance  of  the  subject  in  his  NAMED  CHICAGO  MANAGER  staff. 

Thotograph  had  been  examined  by  an  report  to  Congress.  Appointment  of  Arba  J.  Irvin  as - 

oiploye  of  the  publishers,  but  that  practicable  accurately  to  n^aggj.  of  the  Chicago  office  of  John  FIXING  RADIO  VALUATIONS 

tbe  employe  had  since  died.  ^®  ^otmt  of  money  ^ved  g.  w^ward,  Inc.,  publisher’s  repre-  Washington  D  C  Jm  5-A 

rwk  A  u  •  u  u*  u  public  by  the  issuance  of  these  ’  j  x  r\  lu  Washington,  u.  u.,  jan.  o — A  pow- 

0^  suits  are  bemg  brought  by  orders,  but  taking  into  consideration  s®ntatives,  to  succeed  J.  D  Galbraito,  erful  precedent,  outlawing  indirect 

W  against  the  H  J.  Reynolik  the  known  receipts  of  the  various  johf  R  ’  ^  ^""8  the  value  of  a  radio 

WiUiam  Esty  &  fraudulent  operators  it  is  certain  that  ^  W^wai^d,  ^ident  of  toe  station  license  wiU  be  established  if 

a.  4e  advertising  agency  which  this  ^7;  ®  Communications  Com- 

bxndled  the  picture.  manner,”  toe  postal  chief  reports.  ot  toe  Chicago  st^  for  toe  past  year  mission  adopts  Examiner  Seward’s 

-  -  -1 -  ®nd  was  previously  busmess  manager  recommendations  in  toe  WOAI  case. 

AKRON  TIMES  PRESS  CHANGES  TAKE  VOTE  ON  AGREEMENT  of  toe  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune.  Two  The  FCC  is  asked  to  take  a  definite 
jhiifc  ^•Iter  J.  Coyle,  city  editor,  Akron  Following  a  tentative  draft  of  a  pro-  to  toe  Clucago  staff  of  toe  stand  on  radio  license  valuation  and 

abilB  (0.)  Times  Press,  has  been  assigned  posed  agreement  between  members  of  Woodw^d  OTganiution  were  alro  ai^  declare  that  operators  cannot  claim  a 

bjrthe  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  toe  Chicago  Daily  Times  guild  unit  jounced.  Ihey  inrtude  hred  Lamb,  property  right  in  a  “federal  gratuity,” 

to  nuke  a  study  of  toe  Michigan  labor  and  toe  publisher,  a  mail  vote  is  being  IJetroit  otnre,  in  addition  to  liquid  assets  or  physical 

•toation,  especially  toe  auto  Indus-  taken  this  week  among  Times  mem-  previoi^ly  in  toe  New  equipment  This  important  policy  may 

During  his  absence,  William  bers  to  determine  their  views  on  toe  ,  ^  natioMl  adi^rtismg  department  ^ise  out  of  the  application  of  the 

obenkel  will  direct  the  city  desk,  subject.  TTie  tentative  agreement  was  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  to 

Cbtoton  Lord  of  toe  Times  Press  has  diafted  by  toe  unit’s  scale  committee  purchase  the  Southland  Industries, 

as  radio  editor  to  take  an  and  is  yet  to  have  toe  approval  of  W  H  RIBLE  RETIRES  Inc.,  operator  of  station  WOAI  of  San 

meinters  as  a  whole.  It  is  un-  Retirement  of  William  H.  Rible,  Antonio,  Texas. 

H  business  manager  and  secretary-  - - 

^  ^  tentatively  ^Is  for  a  modified  guild  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  APPOINTED  SALES  MANAGER 

flln*-  '  a  servicc  to  the  newspaper,  was  an-  Company  this  week  annoimced  three 

working,  salary  wd  securi  y  ron  -  rioimced  Jan.  1.  He  has  been  in  ill  changes  in  toe  personnel  of  its  sales 

tions.  If  approi^  bj^  majority,  e  jggjjth  for  toe  past  year  and  his  only  department.  R.  O.  Warner,  former  as- 

RAISES  rate  2c  a  line  agreement  will  to  ^ed  ^  a  basis  or  future  plans  are  “to  be  at  home  to  sistant  manager  of  merchant  sales,  has 

.  Ihe  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  '^®8otiations  witn  tne  pu  er,  friends.”  Mr.  Rible  was  employed  been  raised  to  toe  managership  of  that 

8  raising  its  advertising  rates  on  all  ~  by  toe  State  Journal  in  1893  as  a  department;  Paul  Joslin  has  been 

•^••ofications  two  cents  a  line,  effec-  BACK  TO  WEEKLY  FIELD  bookkeeper.  He  spent  his  entire  made  assistant  manager  to  replace  Mr. 
^  Jan.  15,  it  was  announced  toi«  After  a  brief  appearance  as  a  career  in  toe  business  department,  be-  Warner,  and  H.  J.  Cemey  has  had  his 

by  F.  B.  Griswold,  advertising  daily  the  Pelham  (Ga.)  Journal  has  coming  secretary-treasurer  and  later  offices  changed  from  Kansas  City  to 

J  manager.  returned  again  to  the  weekly  field.  being  appointed  business  manager.  Minneapolis. 


ated  Press.  Walter  J.  Mason,  of  toe 
Wheeling  Intelligencer,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
staff. 

FIXING  RADIO  VALUATIONS 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5 — A  pow- 


U.C  piciure. _  manner,”  the  postal  chief  reports. 

AKRON  TIMES  PRESS  CHANGES  TAKE  VOtFoN  AGREEMENT 
Walter  J.  Coyle,  city  editor,  Akron  Following  a  tentative  draft  of  a  pro- 


W.  H.  RIBLE  RETIRES 

Retirement  of  William  H.  Rible, 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System  to 
purchase  the  Southland  Industries, 
Inc.,  operator  of  station  WOAI  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

APPOINTED  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 


raises  rate  2c  a  line 

•  ^  C!h»cago  Journal  of  Commerce 
8  raising  its  advertising  rates  on  all 
^™fications  two  cents  a  line,  effec- 
Jan.  15,  it  was  announced  this 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  J  anuary  9,  1937 


Boston  Transcript  Agreement 

Sets  Minimum  Wages,  Hours 


P.N.P.A.  WILL  SURVEY 
INFLUENCE  OF  PRESS 


W 


TT.T.TAM  M.  HINES,  publisher  of  teresting  points  of  view  regarding 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  the  guild  and  its  purposes.  The  hi^er 


reached  an  agreement  Jan.  4  with  a 
committee  representing  a  “majority 
of  Transcript  editorial  employes,” 
establishing  immediately  a  minimum 
wage  of  $15  for  office  boys  and  $25  for 
cub  reporters. 

The  agreement  recognizes  the 
Herald-Traveler  wage  scale  ($45 
minimum  for  experienced  news- 
writers,  copy  desk  men,  cameramen 
and  artists)  “as  fair”;  it  establishes 
a  grievance  conunittee  composed  of 
members  of  the  Transcript  unit  of  the 


type  employe  dislikes  being  associated 
with  hack  writers  but  I  believe  the 
economic  situation  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  generally  justifies  the  efforts 
being  made  whether  throu^  the  guild 
or  otherwise  to  raise  wages. 

“Newspaper  men  are  poorly  paid, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  niunber 
of  good  newspaper  men  who  justify 
high  pay  is  decreasing.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  to  blame.  In  a  shortsi^ted 
moment  they  permitted  other  forms 
of  expression  to  take  from  the  news- 


Whetker  Newspapers  Gained  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Esteem  by  Handling  of  Big 
1936  Stories  a  Harrisburg 
Convention  Topic 


yw 


Hakrisburc,  Pa.,  Jan.  7 — Just  how 
the  press  stands  with  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  discussed  from  many  angles 
at  an  editorial  conference  which  will 
feature  the  1937  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  at  the  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  here,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Jan. 
15-16. 

Under  the  direction  of  William  D. 
Mansfield,  McKeesport  Daily  News 


Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston;  it  calls  papers  through  the  lure  of  hi^  pay  ’ 

for  overtime  payment  for  all  work  in  of  the  better  men  of  the  p^-  S?  p  i  !! 

excess  of  40  hours  per  week,  except  fession.  This  has  left  many  news-  Wanesboro  Reco^-H^ald,  will  ead 
in  the  case  of  department  heads;  papers  with  mediocre  craftsmen  and 

provides  for  a  severance  mdemmty  of  into  this  situation  has  come  the  news-  ,  will  attempt 

-  -  -  to  answer  the  question:  Has  the 


SIX  weeks’  pay  for  men  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  paper  more 
than  two  years;  stipulates  that  dis¬ 
puted  dismissals  are  to  be  arbitrated 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

The  publisher  agrees  to  institute, 
as  soon  as  financial  rehabilitation  of 
the  Transcript  permits,  the  $45  mini¬ 
mum  for  experienced  reporters,  ca¬ 
meramen,  re-write  men,  and  artists. 
Men  of  longest  employment  on  the 
paper  not  now  receiving  that  scale 
will  benefit  by  raises  first 

“Years  of  experience”  is  defined  in 
the  agreement  as  “years  of  experience 
on  standard  size  newspapers  in  cities 
of  at  least  100,000  popi^tion.” 

The  agreement  which  expires  Oct 
1,  1937,  is  called  a  “stop-gap  agree¬ 
ment”  by  local  guild  officials. 

On  the  committee  representing 
’Transcript  employes  were  Ed  Allen, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Boston,  and  John  Barry,  chairman  of 
the  Boston  guild  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  grievance  committee  to  func¬ 
tion  between  now  and  October  will 
be  composed  of  the  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston,  George 
Neary,  chairman  of  the  Transcript 
Guild  imit,  and  Harland  Ratcliffe, 
another  ’Transcript  guild  man.  The 
employe  conunittee  agreed  to  hold  in 
abeyance  all  wage  disputes  until  Oct.  1. 

R^em  Mason,  newly  appointed 
music  critic  of  the  ’Transcript,  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  TVanscript 
guild  unit  and  advised  non-members 
to  join  the  organization.  “There  is 
more  at  stake  than  just  hours  and 
wages,”  he  said.  “It  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  decent  professional  stand¬ 
ards.” 

The  Transcript,  foimded  in  1830,  has 
never  had  a  written  agreement  with 
any  trade  union. 

Mr.  Hines  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Pubushzr  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  agreement: 

“A  satisfactory  arrangement  has 
been  reached  with  the  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script  as  the  result  of  discussions 
orou^t  about  by  the  Boston  News- 


scale  but  not  offering  the  quid  pro 
quo  of  competency. 

“This,  I  telieve,  is  only  temporary. 
Wages  are  important  now  because 
wages  have  been  low. 

“I  see  no  justification  for  the  fears 
expressed  by  many  publishers  con¬ 
cerning  the  guild.  Most  of  those 
fears  are  like  tumble  bugs  under  a 
log.  They  cannot  stand  the  light 
when  the  log  is  overturned. 

“While  we  would  not  force  any 
employe  to  join  the  guild  against  his 
or  her  wishes,  it  will  be  better  for 
the  guild  and  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  if  soimd  thinking  newspaper  men 
join  the  guild  and  take  its  conduct 
out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsibles  and 
newspaper  hacks. 

“Generally  in  the  country  there  are 
more  sane  thinking  people  than  there 
are  radicals.  So  it  is  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Throughout  the  coimtiy,  in 
politics  and  in  business,  the  sane 
thinkers  are  too  complacent  and  the 
vocal  agitators  take  advantage  of  this 
complacency  and  solidify  a  minority 
that  will  gradually  force  upon  the 
majority  conditions  which  the  majority 
does  not  want 

“It  will  be  so  in  the  newspaper 
business  if  the  hacks  are  allow^  to 
remain  in  control  of  the  guild.  Sane 
newspaper  men  should  join  the  guild 
and  conduct  it  in  the  interests  of 
raising  the  standards  of  competency 
in  the  profession  as  well  as  raising 
wages.  One  is  essential  to  the  other. 
Only  good  newspaper  men  belonging 
to  the  guild  can  bring  both  about. 

“Except  perhaps  in  an  isolated  in¬ 
stance  or  two  where  inequalities  in 
pay  had  not  come  to  attention,  the 
pay  for  competent  editorial  employes 
of  the  Transcript  is  far  in  excess  of 
minimums  being  sou^t  throughout 
the  country.  Pay  increases  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  sou^t  for  the  graduated 
office  boy  and  this  the  guild  admits 
has  caused  it  to  be  dubbed  the  office 
boys’  tmion.  Membership  held  by 
trained  newspapermen  with  guild  will, 
probably  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  guild  itself  and  certainly  to  the 


answer 

Press  Gained  in  Influence  by  Its 
Handling  of  the  Five  Great  Stories  of 
1936 — The  King,  the  Kingdom  and 
Mrs.  Simpson;  the  Lindber^-Haupt- 
mann  Trial;  the  Floods;  the  Roose- 
velt-Landon  Campaign,  and  the 
Spanish  Revolution?”  New  methods 
of  treating  the  news,  the  infiuence  of 
the  editorial,  news  interpretation,  and 
hippodroming  court  news  are  also 
listed. 

At  this  same  session,  Kenneth  E. 
Olson,  manager  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  will  award  cups 
and  certificates  in  a  newspaper  con¬ 
test 

Promotion  advertising,  free  publicity 
agreements,  truth  in  advertising,  the 
rising  cost  of  operations  and  industrial 
developments  are  among  the  important 
subjects  which  will  be  handled  with¬ 
out  gloves  by  authorities  in  each  field. 
The  P.N.P.A.  is  joining  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Retailers’  Association  to 
improve  the  standards  and  practices 
of  retail  advertising.  Along  this  line, 
the  publishers  will  hear  a  talk  by 
William  H.  Hager  of  Lancaster,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  retailers. 

“Retail  Advertising  in  1937”  will  be 
discussed  by  Charles  W.  Mears  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  advertising  coun¬ 
sellor,  who  will  conduct  a  clinic  fol¬ 
lowing  his  remarks.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  listed  for  this  clinic  are:  Adver¬ 
tising  rates — should  they  be  raised? 
Promotion  advertising,  advertising 
contracts  and  rate  cards,  consumer 
cooperatives,  chain  store  advertising, 
color  advertising,  special  editions, 
shopping  throw-aways  and  space 
bonus  to  advertisers  for  maintaining 
previous  year’s  linage. 

At  anoffier  session,  national  adver¬ 
tising  questions  will  be  tackled,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  several  publishers  will 
speak  on  the  rising  costs  of  operating 


newspapers.  Rowe  Stewart,  pretj. 
dent  of  the  Stewart-Jordan  Conujan*. 
Philadelphia,  is  to  talk  on  “Ageo^ 
and  the  Newspapers.”  Captain 
Rickenbacker  will  give  an  addren  J 
“Transportation  and  Communicatto^ 

At  another  session,  there  will  ‘ 

discussions  of  Federal  and  State  td" 
laws,  general  legislative  trends  wJk' 
Social  Security. 

Under  the  direction  of  Howard  J 
Lamade  of  Grit,  Williamsport,  as 
evening  meeting  will  be  given  oveL, 
to  mechanical  topics,  with  addr^iJ| 
by  Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  American  T  "" 
Foimders  Company;  Grant  F.  Wi 
Imperial  Type  Metsd  Company;  ' 
liam  D.  Mmisfield,  publi^er  of  <3 
McKeesport  Daily  News,  and 
talk  by  L.  H.  Butler,  mechanical  s3 
perintendent  of  the  Harrisburg 
egraph.  Cameras  and  photo-enpaa. 
ing  will  be  explained  by  publidien 
who  have  had  new  experiences  in  fiik 
field. 

Weekly  editors  and  publishers  «|| 
hold  several  special  sessions. 

The  closing  feature  will  be  a  Himi, 
at  which  John  L.  Morrison  of  tin| 
Greenville  Record- Argus  will  be  raa»T 
ter  of  ceremonies.  R.  E.  Vetterli  wiB 
tell  about  some  of  his  thrilling  g. 
periences  in  kidnaping  cases  and  « 
the  Kansas  City  massacre.  Sir  Ernes, 
Dupille,  London  barrister  and  kinp’ 
counsellor,  will  talk  on  “America  Ai 
I  Have  S^n  It.” 


CLINE 


paper  Guild  on  ffie  subject  of  wages,  publisher,  take  it  out  of  that  class! 
With  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  fication.” 


employes  holding  membership  in  the 
guild  there  was  no  effort  to  make  the 
Transcript  a  closed  guild  shop.  In 
fact,  a  bulletin  board  notice  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  committee  repre 


“BUGS”  BAER  HONORED 
Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer,  King  Feature 
Syndicate  humorist,  was  honored  at 
sppting  the  employes  specifically  states  the  monthly  limcheon  of  the  Banshees, 
that  no  employe  shall  be  required  to  Thursday,  on  his  51st  birthday, 
join  the  guild  against  his  or  her  de-  Among  the  guests  at  the  Waldorf- 
sires.  Astoria  were  TTiomas  H.  Beck,  presi- 

“Thia  was  done  at  the  request  of  dent  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  (3om- 
many  employes  who  have  had  years  pany,  who  was  master  of  ceremonies; 
of  service  on  the  ’Transcript  and  who  Bob  “Believe  It  or  Not”  Ripley;  Hype 


PRESS  DRIVES 

and 

CONTROL 

RmIs,  Tensions 
and  Pastors . . . 


object  to  the  labor  union  flavor  of 
the  guild. 

“Discussions  about  wages  among 
the  employes  brought  out  many  in- 


Igoe,  Hearst  sports  writer;  Frank 
Miller,  King  Features  cartoonist;  How¬ 
ard  Chandler  Christy  and  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


Chuogo;  211  Wojt  Wochar  Drive 
New  Yom  220  Eoit  42r\d  Vrecf 
San  Francisco  1st  Not  1  Bork  Bldo 


TIMES,  PATHE  AFFILIATE 

Affiliation  of  the  Chicago  Daili 
Times  with  Pathe  News  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  newsreel  pictiu^  in  motl 
thim  100  theaters  in  Chicago  and  sub- 
lu-bs,  was  annoimced  late  last  \mk.| 
effective  Jan.  1.  The  Times  will  co- 
operate  locally  with  the  Chicago  i- 
visional  office  of  Pathe  in  filming  m- 
portant  news  happenings  in  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  area. 


A  BRIDE'S 
LETTERS 

to 

HER  MOTHER 


telling  of  her  cooking  problems, 
successes  and  failures  —  her 
marketing,  budget  and  house¬ 
keeping  problems— tn  fact  all 
the  things  a  bride  discusses  with 
her  mother — intimate,  spontan¬ 
eous — rich  in  human  interest 
They  are  answered  by  Jessie  A. 
Knox,  explaining  better  ways  of 
cooking  and  how  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes. 


An  Uniquo  Food  Fooivra 

First  Release 

February  15th 
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Daily  Menas 

Planning  This  Week's  Meait 
Recipes  for  the  Family  Cook  Beeh 
Nelly  Newcook 
and  Her  Jingles 
Onr  Qnestien  Box,  etc. 

For  Rates  and  Samples  of  Hk 
Comprehensive  Service 


Wire  or  Write  to 

OUR  FAMILY  FOOD 

46$  F-vrtli  Av*.  N-w  Y«rt 
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PROMOTION— 29 


PASS  IN  REVIEW 


No  Shoddy  the  upper  right-hand  portions  of  the 

nOR  a  newspaper  that  carries  such  right-hand  pages  TTie  descriptive 
^  F  .  lige  volui^  of  advertising,  the  «Phs  are  short  and  occupy 

L  Y^World-Telegram  does  sur-  fbou|  3  x  4  mches  and  are  placed  m 
'llw  little  promotion.  Or.  if  you  left-hand  portions  of  the 

.  .  ktfanews^perthatdoessolitUe  left-hand  pages.  This  arrangement 
d  j  gives  an  unusual  openness  and  at- 

SE  - — - 1  tractiveness  to  the  book.  The  sketches 

ove  \  are  well  done,  the  copy  is  well  writ- 

Ssej  I  V-  ten.  It’s  a  book  to  put  in  your  library. 

book  is  issued  by  the  Oregon 
[b«r  Journal  but  the  only  indication  of 

^  small  notation  on  the  title 

page  and  the  notation  on  the  binding, 
duy  And  the  notation.  “Oregon  Journal 

n-  Edition.”  implies  that  there  are  other 

Tf|.  editions  of  ^e  book.  As  a  matter  of 

’»?-  fact,  the  sketches  were  made  by  Paul 

who  is  one  of  the  Journal’s 

the  Sunday  Journal  where  they  have 
MV  ***^gKt  been  appearing  for  the  past  few  years. 

a^^*Llirr* \  But  there  is  no  reference  to  this  in 

nn«r  fl^«  flfl®  pag®  or  in  the  introduction 

fls  .  .  .  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  too 

nas-  _  it  is  a  fine  book. 


^  a  I  pvON’T  teU  us  there’s  nothing  new 

"■”  "'  *  -  —  . .  JL/  in  promotion.  Here’s  a  full  page 

ad  from  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
*  ^  — .ution,  the  World-Telegram  car-  Tribune  that  contains,  among  other 
Tjn  a  surprisingly  large  volume  of  things,  a  photograph  and  a  message 
r£  sdvertking.  Just  what  this  proves,  from  the  ^ee  yoimg  children  of  the 
^  jf  anything,  is  hard  to  tell.  It  may  publisher  of  the  paper.  And  that  isn’t 
-^1  pm  that  promotion  is  unnecessary  the  only  novel  feature  about  the  ad, 
ba  we  don’t  thii^  so.  It  may  mean  it’s  headed  “Christmas  Greetings 
I  jyu  that  with  promotion  the  World-Tele-  from  the  145  members  of  the  Eagle- 
pm’s  large  linage  would  be  larger.  Tribime  family  to  the  31,803  families 
it  may  mean  that  the  World-Telegram  in  Greater  Lawrence.”  After  a  few 
(jj,  hi  an  unusually  hard-hitting,  cap-  lines  of  Christmas  cheer  there  fol- 
g  jjj.  iblt  sales  staff  that  makes  up  for  the  low  the  names  of  all  the  paper’s  em- 
fn,i  h±  of  promotion.  ployes  in  alphabetical  order  and  set 


Qjj  ■  !2Ci  01  proniouoii. 

I  Ihe  fact  is,  however,  that  compared 
■  vith  its  competitors  the  World-Tele- 


IOC  uu 

Vith  its  _  ^ _ 

-  trim  does  very  little  promotion.  At  above”  follow  the  names  of  the 

isst,  we’ve  seen  very  little  World-  _ 

Ttkgram  promotion.  Most  of  what  __ 
n  have  seen  is  confined  to  its  own  ^ 
damns  and  most  of  that  has  been  ^  m 
^;::ined  to  classified  promotion.  Oc- 
Irwonally  it  does  run  an  important  yJf 

s!t;king  ad  addressed  to  advertisers  VT^  ' 

i:E  general.  Such  an  ad  is  this  one  t  '  ~  ' 

leritjtled  “No  Shoddy  for  THESE  New  KjiHjc.niM^«irilZSI^** 

liorkers"  .  .  .  good  in  its  idea,  its  lay- 

i".ul  its  art  work;  not  so  good  in  its  r— 

ispy.  Against  a  background  of  photo- 

jifaplis  showing  New  Yorkers  playing,  ■  "'^^1'^  ""'  .. 

Itnveling,  entertaining  themselves,  is  a  !  j  I  ' 

R;irawing  of  a  “shoddyless”  New  York  ^  ^  ^  . 

rhmily,  well  dressed,  smiling,  healthy,  M  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

■^^rt  The  copy  says  that  these  alert  .2— _ "  |||| 

I’nurld-Telegram  readers  are  New  ® 

JYork's  leaders  and  that  advertisers  |p||  S  K  jtt  E 

^  ^cKognize  it  as  the  “basic  medium  in  K  w  ^  g  ^  h  |f  ^ 

^  ;New  York.”  In  a  narrow  box  this  B  ^  y  J?  Sr 

jg.  j^y  is  emphasized.  “IT’S  A  FACT!  |Q  W!  B  R  ^  Kt  ^ 

your  problem  is  New  York  City  - — - 

^  remember  that  the  World-'Tele-  Eagle-Tribune’s  235  newspaper  deliv- 
I  of  ip^  almost  98%  of  its  fine  circu-  gry  boys  set  in  agate. 

^  concentrated  within  the  City  But  the  three  small  children  of 

”  sub-  publisher  Rogers  will  not  be  outdone 

,®ban  circulation  help  City  sales?  by  editors,  advertising  men,  composi- 


ployes  in  alphabetical  order  and  set 
■e<i  in  8  point  type.  And  after  that  “join- 
l®-  ing  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
At  above”  follow  the  names  of  the 


MHJUTMai  Sa 

M  Ikp  ilUMM 

to  f  rwgr  tawr—wt 

S'  ^1-  St.  ^ 

W  h  w  ^  ^ 

.4‘5? 


.“wi  circulation  help  City  sales.  by  editors,  advertising  men,  composi- 
•  •  •  tors,  pressmen  or  delivery  Ixiys.  From 

I  Portland  Vignettes  inside  the  Christmas  wreath  at  the 

U/HETHER  or  not  it  is  a  promo-  toP;  Sandy,  aged  3.  Allan,  aged  5,  and 
tion  job  is  a  question.  But  Irvmg,  aged  7  (the  ages  are  our  own 
jthare  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  guests  from  the  photo)  ,  sing  out  .  . 
ittautiful  book.  “Portland  Vignettes”  And  from  m,  too-were  the  fourth 
jsacoUection  of  50  sketches  and  ac-  pneration  of  the  Rogers  publishing 
Ij^^^mpanying  descriptive  articles  of  ,  ,  i  .  f  ■ 


|?£nland,  Ore.  .  .  ."sketches  and  de-  ®  human  interest. 

jiSfiptions  of  Portland  churches,  80od  Christmas  gesture  and  it 

|■‘-yses,  schools,  statues,  streets,  land-  ®hcks  as  a  good-will  getter, 
psarks.  The  book  has  a  heavy  board  Allen  French. 

"  'er.  There  is  no  title  on  the  cover 

I  •  only  on  the  label  pasted  on  the  I*  ADVANCE  AIDS  PATIENT 
i  ^  fiikr.  The  inside  pages  have  a  linen  The  Staten  Island  Advance  printed  a 

j  and  are  9  x  12Vi  inches  in  size,  special  edition  of  a  single  copy  on 
sketches  are  all  uniform  in  size  Jan.  5  so  that  Municipal  Court  Jus- 
jiud  position  and  they  are  small  com-  tice  John  C.  Boylan,  seriously  iU  of 
'ped  with  the  page  size.  They  are  pneumonia,  might  not  suffer  the  shock 
4^4  X  6%  inches  and  they  are  of  reading  of  his  wife’s  death.  The 
--.printed  on  a  light  india  tint  plate  in  obit  was  omitted. 


To  Assist  Advertising  Agencies 
and  Their  Clients — 


Working  directly  with  the  puhlishers  of 
the  papers  listed  helow,  and  their  national 
advertising  representatives,  we  have  jointly 
set  up  a  research  and  newspaper  copy 
production  office  which  we  believe  now 
makes  the  8  markets  that  these  papers 
cover,  ideal  for  the  testing  of  copy,  distri¬ 
bution  plana  and  appraisal  of  package 
designs.  The  list  of  papers  and  their 
circulations  are  as  follows: 


Paper 

Canton  Repository  . 

Erie  Dispatch  . 

Kansas  City  Star  . 

Kansas  City  Times . 

Kansas  City  Star  Weekly . 

Montreal  Daily  Star  . 

Family  Herald  &  Weekly  Star 

(Montreal)  . 

Peoria  Journal  . 

Peoria  Transcript  . 

Providence  Bulletin  . 

Providence  Journal  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Toronto  Star  Weekly  . 

Washington  Star  . 


TOTALS 


OlrenlatioB 

OlrenlAtloD 

2 

►4 

1 

DaUy 

SandAy 

Weekly 

E 

45,446 

44,365 

E 

37416 

27,387 

E 

312,411 

324,586 

M 

310,493 

W 

490,445 

E 

123,157 

W 

283,434 

E 

31,322 

42,505 

M 

11,689 

E 

98,662 

99,180 

M 

43,314 

E 

248469 

W 

340,575 

E 

129468 

136,860 

1,392447 

674,883 

1,114,454 

(Circulations  based  on  most  recent  ABC  statements.) 


To  Assist  Newspapers  and 
Their  Local  Advertisers — 

(a)  How  often  should  ads  be  run  in  news¬ 
papers? 

(b)  What  size  is  most  economical? 

(c)  Technique  of  headline  writing. 

(d)  How  to  write  newspaper  copy. 

(e)  How  long  should  a  test  run? 

Local,  regional  and  national  advertisers  as  well  as 
publishers  and  agencies,  are  now  as  never  before, 
trying  to  find  correct  answers  to  these  perplexing 
questions. 

Publishers  are  invited  to  have  their  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  examine  82  test  campaigns  that  have  run 
or  are  now  running  in  the  above  listed  publications. 

Important — this  service  is  designed  to  assist,  and  not 
to  supersede  or  replace  any  service  now  being  rend¬ 
ered  hy  the  publisher  or  his  representatives. 

Frank  E.  Fehlman 

Counsel  on  Newspaper  Advertising 

no  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 
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1937  COPELAND  BILL 
IS  INTRODUCED 


the  measure  last  year.  They  point  out 
that  while  the  new  bill  does  not  im¬ 
pair  the  powers  of  the  commission,  it 
also  fails  to  extend  them. 


Limits  False  Adeertising  Offense  te 
Specific  Claims  Regarding 
Product — Protects 
FTC  Rights 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6  —  The 
1937  version  of  the  Copeland  food- 
drug-cosmetic  bill  see^  to  avoid 
further  dispute  over  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  should  have  au¬ 
thority  to  suppress  false  advertising 
by  giving  both  bureaus  jurisdiction. 

The  bill,  introduced  today  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
and  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Virgil  Chapman,  suggests  Aat  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  be  em¬ 
powered  to  petition  for  injunctions  re¬ 
straining  false  advertising,  but  that 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  institute  “cease  and  desist’’ 
orders  not  be  impaired. 

The  bill  also  states  differently  the 
offense  of  false  advertising.  Previous 
bills  have  defined  false  advertisements 
as  those  which  are  “false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  in  any  particular.” 

“That  definition,”  the  Senate  com¬ 
merce  committee  concedes  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  accompanying  the 
bill,  “has  occasioned  no  end  of  con- 
trov«:sy — some  of  it  quite  meritori¬ 
ous — on  the  ground  that  when  applied 
to  the  unlimited  field  of  advertising  it 
was  too  elastic  and  encompassed 
things  far  beyond  the  piuposes  of  the 
bill.  Also,  it  would  lend  itself  to  un¬ 
necessary  and  unjustified  govern¬ 
mental  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
business,  and  impose  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  job  far  beyond  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  financial  and  personnel 
capacities  to  enforce.” 

The  section  dealing  with  advertising 
now  provides  that  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
power  to  grant  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent  injimctions  against  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  any  advertisement 
which  contains  “any  statement,  design, 
or  device  regarding  a  food,  drug, 
device,  or  cosmetic,  or  the  ingredients 
thereof,  or  the  substances  therein,  or 
the  nutritional,  dietary,  curative, 
therapeutic,  or  beneficial  effects  there¬ 
of,  or  the  dosage,  frequency  or  dura¬ 
tion  of  use  pertaining  thereto,  which 
is  false  or  misleading  in  any  par¬ 
ticular.” 

“It  is  submitted,”  says  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “that  that  is  a  perfectly  proper 
power  to  vest  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  not 
only  is  proper,  but  necessary,  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
has  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  under 
observation,  shall  be  authorized  to 
seek  such  injunctions  at  the  hands  of 
the  court 

“But  it  does  not  have  the  ^ect  of 
depriving  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  of  its  jurisdiction  to  proceed 
against  false  advertising  in  such  form 
as  to  make  it  an  unfair  method  of 
competition.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  it  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  impairing  or  diminishing  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

“The  fact  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  proceed  against  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  should  not  prevent  the  grant 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
of  this  additional,  necessary,  and  very 
desirable  power  to  protect  the  public 
against  advertisemmts  which  bear  di¬ 
rectly  on  public  health.” 

Advocates  of  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  control  are  expected  to  chal¬ 
lenge  this  line  of  reasoning  when  the 
bill  comes  on  for  hearing,  reopening 
the  fight  which  prevented  passage  of 


20,000  Words  Daily  Sent 
On  Science  Meeting 

Seventeen  science  reporters  repre¬ 
senting  most  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  country  covered  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  Dec. 
28-Jan.  1. 

From  the  technical  papers  and 
meetings  of  the  association  17  sec¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  met  simultan¬ 
eously,  and  from  the  annual  scientific 
exhibition  the  group  gleaned  an  esti¬ 
mated  20,000  words  of  copy  daily. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  meeting. 
Jan.  1,  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers  elected  Philip  Kins¬ 
ley,  Chicago  Tribune;  L.  E.  Levick, 
New  York  Journal;  Hillier  Kriegh- 
baum.  United  Press  Washington  staff, 
and  Steven  Spencer,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  to  membership. 

Others  covering  the  meeting  were 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  science  editor; 
Stephen  J.  McDonough,  and  Edward 
J.  Neill  of  the  Associated  Press;  Wil¬ 
liam  Laurence  of  New  York  Times; 
John  J.  O’Neill,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Allen  Schoenfeld,  Detroit 
News;  'Thomas  R.  Henry,  Washington 
Star;  Gobind  Behari  Lai,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Herbert  B.  Nich¬ 
ols,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  and 
Watson  Davis,  Marjorie  Van  de 
Water,  Dr.  Frank  Thone  and  Robert 
Potter  of  Science  Service. 

SACKETT  BUYS  EUGENE  NEWS 

Salem  and  Marshfield  Publisher 
Acquires  Daily 

Eugene,  Ore.,  Jan.  3 — Purchase  of 
the  Eugene  Morning  News  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  Sheldon  F.  Sackett, 
publisher  of  the  Salem  Oregon  States¬ 
man  and  the  Marshfield  Coos  Bay 
Times. 

The  paper — renamed  the  Eugene 
News — greeted  its  subscribers  today  in 
a  new  type  dress,  patterned  after 
that  of  Los  Angeles  Times.  Body  type 
is  Paragon  9-point  solid,  replacing 
8-point  leaded. 

Sackett  purchased  the  paper  from 
J.  H.  Koke  and  T.  I.  Chapman,  prin¬ 
cipal  owners  since  its  inception  as 
a  daily  in  1931. 

The  paper  has  also  transferred  its 
foreign  advertising  account  to  West- 
Holliday-Mogensen  company.  Richard 
C.  Horn,  business  manager  since  the 
publication  began  as  a  shopping  news 
in  1931,  withdrew  his  interest  to  go 
into  the  real  estate  and  building 
business  in  Portland. 

LOS  ANGELES  PROMOTIONS 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishek) 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  6 — Promotion  of 
Warden  Wollard  as  assistant  to  Ray  T. 
Van  Ettisch,  managing  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  from  his  for¬ 
mer  post  as  day  managing  editor,  was 
among  a  series  of  changes  effective 
this  week  on  the  paper.  Succeeding 
Wollard  is  Harry  Morgan,  former  city 
editor,  while  Jackson  Berger  switches 
to  the  Examiner  city  desk  from  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  the  same  post  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  On  the  Times, 
Guy  Stafford  takes  the  city  editorship. 


PAUL  SARAZEN  PROMOTED 

Paul  Sarazen,  director  of  promotion 
at  the  New  York  Post  and  Philadelphia 
Record  for  the  last  several  years,  and 
recently  named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Publishers  Service,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the  Stern 
Newspapers,  including  the  Post,  Hiila- 
delphia  Record,  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  and  Post.  His  appointment 
was  effective  Jan.  2. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  9-10 — Utah  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Salt 
Lake  Sity. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Lake  Placid. 

Jan.  14-16 — K  a  n  s  a  s  Press 
Assn.,  Topeka. 

Jan.  15-16  —  Annual  conven¬ 
tion  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  San  Jose. 

Jan.  18-22 — 26th  annual  con¬ 
vention  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  19 — Winter  meeting  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn., 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22-23 — Kentucky 
Press  Assn.,  Mid- Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Louisville. 

Jan.  21-22-23  — Virginia 
Press  Assn.,  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  FVedericksburg. 

Jan.  22-23 — Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Mgrs.  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Traylor,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Jan.  25-26— New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  28-29-.30 — M  i  c  h  i  g  a  n 
Press  Assn,  winter  meeting 
Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 
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Improve  Worker*8  Statml 
Colonel  McCormick 

Chicago,  Jan.  6 — Expressing 
views  on  how  industry  should  op^ 
ate  under  modem  economic  condi , 
tions.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi! 
cago  Tribune  publisher,  assert^  aa 
enterprise  cannot  be  successful  bv 
merely  improving  or  cheapening 
cost  of  its  commodity  to  the  consume 
“You  must  improve  the  conditions  oil 
your  men  who  make  your  cooJ 
modity,”  he  said,  in  addressing^J 
annual  banquet  of  the  Tribune  advM 
tising  department  here  tonight 

His  talk  brought  to  a  olnte  tu| 
three-day  semi-annual  adverfidSl 
conference.  C.  M.  Campbell,  adwi? 
tising  manager,  presided  at  tonirtR,, 
banquet,  attended  by  200  membm 
his  staff  and  executives  of  tJi 
Tribime. 

Guest  speakers  at  yesterday’s 
sion  included  John  Toigo,  accot^j 
executive  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstin* 
and  Osborn,  who  advocated  “bal- 
anced”  advertising  to  give  every  mar. 
ket  the  attention  its  population  and 
buying  power  deserve.  S.  L  Wil- 
Hams,  advertising  director  of  the  Wal- 
green  Drug  Company,  declared  hit 
company’s  record  sales  in  December 
were  due  to  better  times  and  increased 
newspaper  advertising.  A.  M.  Lewie, 
of  Benton  and  Bowles,  New  York 
agency,  said  color  advertising  breaki 
through  reader  indifference  and  as  a 
result  produces  greater  response, 


MORE  CHRISTMAS  FUNDS 


Dailies  Sponsor  Drives  for  Relief  of 
Needy,  Entertain  Poor 

The  list  of  daily  newspapers  that 
conducted  drives  for  funds  with  which 
to  aid  the  needy  in  their  cities  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow. 

This  year,  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province’s  Santa  Claus  Fund, 
in  operation  for  many  years,  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  $15,478.24.  The  money  is  used 
to  supply  food,  clothing,  toys,  etc.,  to 
the  needy. 

In  a  Christmas  toy  drive  sponsored 
by  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and  the 
Albany  Evening  News,  32,000  toys 
were  distributed  among  more  than 
5,000  children  at  Christmas  time. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel,  through  its  Empty  Stocking  Fund, 
raised  over  $5,506.  Three  thousand 
fifty  baskets  and  about  2,000  toys  were 
given  out. 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times 
raised  almost  $7,000  through  its  empty 
stocking  fimd. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal 
raised  $2,500  and  collected  about 
30,000  toys  for  distribution. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
Times  raised  $4,300. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times’  fund 
brought  forth  $2,000  worth  of  food, 
toys  and  clothing. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE  UNAFFECTED 

A  gigantic  imdertaking  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States 
for  paper  manufacture,  but  not  for 
newsprint,  has  been  made  possible 
through  ^e  aid  of  Premier  Mitchell 
Hepburn  of  Ontario,  who  last  week 
stated  that  his  government  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  agreement  with  the  Pulp- 
wood  Supply  Company,  Limited,  a 
new  organization,  whereby  6,000,000 
cords  of  choice  pulpwood  in  a  hitherto 
inaccessible  watershed  in  the  Long  Lac 
area  of  Northwestern  Ontario  will  be 
thrown  open  to  continuous  cutting 
operations.  TTie  Premier  did  not  re¬ 
veal  who  are  behind  the  Pulpwood 
Supply  Company,  nor  what  mills  they 
will  sell  to  or  represent.  As  the  pulp¬ 
wood  is  not  for  newsprint  purposes 
the  contract  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
newsprint  price  situation. 


INAUGURATION  COMMITTEE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  4 — A  com¬ 
mittee  composed  largely  of  newspaps 
correspondents  has  been  select^  bj 
Chairman  J.  Fred  Essary  to  prepait 
the  inaugural  program  which  will  be 
the  official  document  at  exercisa 
marking  induction  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  into  office  for  a  second  term. 
Committee  members  are:  Ernest  G. 
Walker,  former  correspondent  fat 
Boston,  Mass.,  newspapers;  Felix  Mot¬ 
ley,  editor  of  the  Washington  Poet, 
Miss  Ruth  Finney,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance;  David  Rankin 
Barbee,  press  relations  officer  for 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administratioii; 
James  D.  Preston,  former  supwin- 
tendent  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery, 
Mrs.  Isabel  Griffin  of  Griffin  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  Clifford  K.  Berryman,  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star  cartoonist;  Georgt 
Rothwell  Brown  of  King  Features; 
Ulric  Bell,  Louisville  Courier- Jounui; 
Bascom  Timmons,  correspondent  fat 
Texas  newspapers;  Miss  Bertha  Jo¬ 
seph,  Lawrence  D.  Campbell,  Henry 
Litchfield  West,  and  E.  A.  Merkle. 


TWIN  FALLS  NEWS  SOLD 

Purchase  of  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
Daily  News  by  the  Idaho  Times  pub- 
Ushing  company  was  announced  Jaa 
1.  R.  S.  Tofflemire  is  publisher  of  the 
Idaho  Evening  Times.  Both  papers 
will  be  published  from  present 
ters  of  the  News  as  soon  as  consolida¬ 
tion  of  plant  equipment  can  be  carried 
out.  The  News  will  continue  as  « 
morning  publication;  the  Times  as  an 
afternoon  daily.  Roy  A.  Read,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  News  for  20  years,  » 
severing  all  connection. 


1937  AUTO  SHOW  MOVED  UP 

So  successful  has  been  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry’s  experiment  in  advanc¬ 
ing  announcement  of  new  models  to 
the  fall  instead  of  winter  that  the 
National  Automobile  Show  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  two  weeks  farther.  Dates  set 
by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  are  Oct.  27  to  Nov,  3.  11* 
1936  show  ran  from  Nov.  11  to  H 
The  earlier  date  will  leave  Novemta 
free  for  dealer  shows  throughout  the 
country. 
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ON  CONGRESS 

TaUoid'Sise  Paper  Will  Be 
Tuesday  Through 
Saturday — Whipple  la 
the  Editor 
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i  new  Washington  tabloid-size 
jjgspaper  is  to  make  its  bow  Jan.  12. 
5*  Capitol  Daily  will  be  published 
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Eve  mornings  a  week  —  Tuesday 
jnugh  Saturday. 

Sofaacription  price  has  been  set  at 
fiO  for  three  months. 

Beading  the  staff  as  editor  will  be 
Sfcey  B.  Whipple,  veteran  United 
Pns  star  and  former  editor  of  the 
Sotth  Bend  News  Times  and  the  Den¬ 
ier  Express.  Whipple’s  last  big  as- 
ajnment  with  the  UP  was  the  Haupt- 
ninn  trial  at  Flemington.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  UP  Washington  staff 
in  the  early  1920’s. 

Stuart  Godwin,  former  chief  of  the 
di  New  York  Sun  bureau  in  Wash- 
igton,  whose  experience  there  and 
diewhere  covers  more  than  two  dec¬ 
ides,  is  managing  editor  of  the  new 
piper.  H.  H.  Stansbury,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  noted  Hearst  veteran  correspond- 
mt  and  publisher,  is  business  man- 
iger.  The  editorial  and  business  of- 
will  be  separated,  the  publication 
office  being  301  N  Street  N.E.,  and  the 
business  offices  in  the  Munsey  Bldg. 

The  Capitol  staff  includes  Henry  N. 
Doris  and  Donald  A.  McGuire,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Asociated  Press,  Benedict  M.  Mor¬ 
gan.  formerly  of  the  Universal  Ser- 
we;  Jerry  E.  Cravey,  formerly  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  UP,  and 
James  Grant  Lyons,  whose  latest  con¬ 
nection  was  with  the  Washington  of¬ 
fice  of  the  McGraw  Hill  publications. 

During  sessions  of  Congress,  the 
Capitol  Daily  will  concentrate  largely 
on  the  activities  of  Congress,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  cover  everything  that  oc¬ 
curs  there,  down  to  the  smaller  com¬ 
mittees  usually  not  covered  by  other 
pnpers.  The  entire  staff  was  as¬ 
sembled  and  grounded  in  the  writing 
style  and  general  policy  of  the  paper 
some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  set 
for  the  first  edition. 


The  masnitude  of 
the  task  of 

the  associated  press 

«  not  what  it  does 
but  what  it  must  be 
prepared  to  do  in¬ 
stantly  at  any  spot 
on  the  globe. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHERS 
ANALYZE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


tively,  Mr.  Klyman  pointed  out  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  labor  reporters  are  guild 
members.  Their  reports,  nevertheless, 
are  regarded  as  trustworthy  both  by 
unions  and  business  men.  The  guild, 
he  said,  is  now  established  in  every 
large  city. 

Irving  Dilliard,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  alumni  affairs  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  said  reports  that  the 
fraternity  is  preparing  to  invade  the 
field  of  ^e  guild  or  any  other  existing 
oiganization  affecting  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employe  are  er¬ 
roneous.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  he  stated, 
has  authorized  a  study  to  determine 
whether  there  is  need  for  an  expanded 
alumni  program,  and  if  so,  what  pro¬ 
gram  can  best  serve  the  interests  of 
all  the  members. 

W.  T.  McCleery,  executive  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service,  spoke  on  “Features  for  News¬ 
papers,”  emphasizing  his  belief  that 
“newspapers  have  been  overlooking 


tremendously  interesting  things  that 
could  be  done  with  news  subjects  and 
pictures  if  they  were  handled  with 
much  less  speed  than  they  usually 
are.”  In  offering  suggestions  to  schools 
of  journalism  he  advised  teachers  to 
encourage  the  “Oh,  yeah”  attitude  to¬ 
ward  newspapers  as  they  are  today. 
“There  is  nothing  sacred  about  a 
newspaper  except  accuracy,  speed,  and 
good  taste.  The  young  man  who  is 
too  aeeply  awed  by  the  greatness  of 
present  day  newspapers  will  do  little 
to  improve  them,”  he  concluded. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Professor  Ros- 
coe  Ellard  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  on  “What  Editors  Expect 
Journalism  Graduates  to  Know,”  sum¬ 
marized  the  opinions  observed  in  a 
survey  of  35  editors  and  35  graduates 
of  journalism  schools.  He  pointed  out 
that  many  editors  expected  too  much 
of  journalism  graduates  on  the  matter 
of  usable  cultural  information  which 
they  have  available  for  use  in  writing, 
along  with  specialized  training,  and 
emphasized  that  an  apprentice  is 
necessary  in  most  other  professions, 
law  and  medicine,  for  instance,  before 
the  graduate  is  considered  “capable.” 

“Do  Newspapers  Educate?  And 


How!”  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Irving  Brant,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  Times,  be¬ 
fore  the  convention.  He  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  are  a  new  social 
medium  for  spreading  “casual  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Among  the  research  papers  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  convention  were  two 
on  the  subject  of  journalism  before 
and  during  the  World  War.  Maynard 
W.  Brown  of  Marquette  University 
discussed  “American  Public  Opinion 
and  European  Armaments,  1912-1914.” 

Ralph  O.  Nafziger  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  made  his  study  on  “The 
Press  and  Public  Opinion  in  the 
United  States  During  the  European 
War,  1914-1917.” 


ESTES  ACQUIRES  PAPER 

Colonel  Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher  of 
the  Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal  and  East  Texas  Oil,  a  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  recently  acquired  the  Mineola 
Record  and  has  combined  it  with  the 
Mineola  Monitor.  R.  H.  Caraway,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Monitor,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  combined 
publications. 


One  of  a  Series  of  Adrerflsements  Showing  the  fnflvonco  of  Editor  &  Publisher  In  National  Advertising. 


The  seriousness  and  preference  that  advertising  agencies  have 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  best  expressed  in  excerpts,  taken  at 
random,  from  our  files  —  letters  to  us  from  advertising  agency 
executives. 


"Over  a  perieJ  of  ycari,  I  have  found  that  Ihc  bail  way 
of  beepiny  myicif  Informad  on  tha  fubiact  !t  ratular 
raadino  of  Editor  &  Publitkar.” 

H.  K.  McCann 
McCANN-ERICKSON,  Inc. 

"The  Editor  A  Publiihar  comes  to_my  dask  avary  waak. 
It  is  read,  not  only  bacausa  it  is  an  intarastino  paper,  but 
because  it  brinys  to  me  information  that  is  vitally  important 
in  tha  conduct  of  my  business.'* 


"The  comments  that  your  Editors  make,  and  tha  facts 
which  ara  presented  in  special  articlas,  arc  always  to  the 
point  and  vary  informativa.  Wa  could  not  do  without 
them  hare." 

John  Benson 

AMERKAN  ASSN.  OF  ADV.  AGENCIES 

"I  amayine  there  arc  few  people  who  have  bean  as  steady 
and  rcyular  readers  of  Editor  R  Publisher  for  as  many 
years  as  I  have  been.” 

Frank  Presbrey 
FRANK  PRESBREY  CO. 

"My  associates  and  I  find  Editor  A  Publisher  very  useful 
in  our  worh,  as  it  furnishes  up-to-the-minute  information 
of  the  latest  developments  in  the  pubSshiny  field." 

S.  R.  Coens 
LORD  A  THOMAS 


"Editor  A  Publisher  is  so  dependable  a  cicariny  house  of 
information^  for  aU  that  yoes  on  in  the  business  of  news¬ 
paper  publishiny— so  alert,  timely,  factual,  sarviccable — 
like  every  worker  in  advertisiny  I  should  feel  myself  denied 
a  valuable  tool  did  it  net  come  rcyularly  to  hand." 

Arthur  Kudner 
ARTHUR  KUDNER,  Inc.' 

"Each  issue  seems  to  yrew  more  and  more  intercstiny 
to  men  who  like  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  matters 
pertaininy  to  the  business  as  wcM  as  tha  editorial  side  of 
newspaper  pubKshiny.” 

William  H.  Rankin 
WM.  H.  RANKIN  COMPANY 


"I  have  always  found  the  EDITOR  A  PUBLjSHER  miyhty 
helpful  in  keepiny  us  posted  on  what  is  yoiny  on  in  the 
newspaper  field.' 


Frank  Finney 
STREET  A  FINNEY 


"One  never  secs  a  dull  copy  of  Editor  A  Publisher.  May¬ 
be  that's  your  biy  secret." 

F.  J.  Ross 

FULLER  A  SMITH  A  ROSS,  Inc. 


"I  never  miss  a  copv  of  Editor  A  Publisher  if  I  can  help  it. 
In  no  other  way  can  I  yet  a  bird's  aye  view  of  newspaper 
conditions^  both  editorial  and  advertisiny,  which  arc  neces¬ 
sary  to  yuide  us  in  the  selection  of  iust  the  riyht  madia  to 
meet  certain  requirements." 

R.  T.  Tinsman 

FEDERAL  ADV.  AGENCY,  Inc. 


It  is  the  wise  newspaper  man  who  takes  advantage  of  this  reader  inter¬ 
est  and  selects  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  his  first  choice  of  advertising 
media  to  get  across  his  message  to  the  man  who  spends  the  money. 
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NEWBOLD  NOYES  DEFENDS  ARTICLES 
AFTER  MRS.  SIMPSON  STATEMENT 

Washington  Editor  Presents  “Documentary  Evidence”  in 
Answer  to  Charges— Carlin  Made  United  Features  General 
Manager — Damon  Runyon  New  King  Editorial  Columnist 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

NEWBOLD  NOYES,  editor  and  son  stop  Please  understand  intimate  set-up  my 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Washing-  articles  essential  to  attract  nationwide  public 
ton  Star,  wrote  his  recent  series  of 

,  ’  j  .  which  have  flooded  country. 

stones  on  King  Edward  and  Mrs.  . 

Simpson  as  “au&orized  by  both  prin-  a”ne»i 

Cipals.”  This  week  he  CaUed  “per-  “N<>*  a^shtest  hint  disapproval  stop  Merely 
m  *^.1  .  >»  1.1.  a.  i.  1  •  upset  by  claims  rival  news  organs  stop  She 

fectly  preposterous  the  statement  IS-  (signed)  Her- 

sued  Monday  by  Mrs.  Simpson  from  man.”  (Herman  Rogers,  Mrs.  Simpson’s  host 
her  villa  at  Cannes,  France,  which  at  Cannes.) 
said  that  she  only  authorized  him  “to  “Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20. 
publish  a  portrait,  in  words,  of  herself  "...  To  lift  articles  into  desired  promi- 
with  the  object  of  rectifying  many  nence  have  naturally  quoted  innocuously,  ac- 
fantastic  reports  concerning  her  per-  curately  and  along  no  lines  not  already  dis- 
sonalitv  ”  closed  by  parties  concerned.  Ask  both  please 

T  -.T  I  1  !.•  I.  io  trust  my  judgment  of  public  relations 

In  Mr.  Noyes  articles  which  were  ^ 

sold  through  the  Chicago  Tribune-  -Cannes  Dec  2i 

New  York  News  SyNBICATE,  he  said  “Trusting  your  judgment  and  very  grate- 
that  he  had  offered  his  services  to  fui  your  efforts.” 

Mrs.  Simpson  and  that  she  had  ac-  “Washington,  D  C  Jan  s 
cepted  his  offer  to  go  to  Lond*®  to  been  in  cable  communication 

write  such  a  senes  to  clarify  the  many  Parit  Soir,  which  informs  me  that  you 

false  reports  of  the  romance.  He  said  have  written  them  and  all  other  papers  carry- 
he  was  a  cousin  by  marriage  of  Mrs.  ing  articles  by  me  a  letter  repudiating  these 
Simpson  articles  and  denying  their  authenticity  and  my 

Mrs.  Simpson’s  statement,  issued  authority  to  write  th^  If  this  is  true.  <»n 
T  e  o  *  conndcT  It  an  act  of  incredible 

Jam  5,  ^ted  that  she  had  retain^  a  ingraUtude.  You  and  he  both 

Paris  attorney  ^^tO  protect  her  mlw-  asked  me  to  write  newspaper  articles  to 
ests  and  that,  “Mr.  Noyes  is  not  her  counteract  unfavorable  publicity  to  which  you 
cousin,  that  he  did  not  come  to  Elng-  had  been  subjected. 

land  at  her  request  and  that  the  “I  told  you  that  1  would  do  so,  and  you 

tides  in  question  were  never  submit-  have  known  all  along  that  I  was  doing  so. 
ted  to  her,  and  therefore  it  is  obvious  Repeatedly,  since  then,  you  have  told  me  that 
that  she  did  not  approve  them  either  judgment  as  to  form  and  con. 

u,,  manne  these  articles,  and  never  requested 

^  ,  -rVuM.  '*l,nt-  ^  submit  them  to  you  for  your  approval. 

Mrs.  Simpson  states  further  that  .  .  .  There  is  no  word  in  the  articles  which 
Noyes  was  received  at  dinner  by  Kmg  is  not  accurate.  There  is  in  them  no  dis- 
Edward  VIU  but  that  the  conversation  closure  of  confidence  implied  or  given,  and 
on  that  occasion  was  solely  of  a  gen-  die  American  and  foreign  reaction  has  been 
eral  nature  and  took,  at  no  time,  the  favorable  to  both  of  you.  I  have  never 

confidential  turn  indicated  by  Mr.  T" 

••  .  !.•  _A*  1  -  proud  to  call  myself  your  friend  and  sought 

r  m-  J  *°  friendship.  I  can  only  tell  you 

Neither  the  IDuke  of  Windsor  nor  that  if  for  some  reason  incomprehensible  to 
Mrs.  Simpson  ever  gave  Mr.  Noyes  me,  you  go  forward  with  a  repudiation  of 
any  kind  of  interview.”  effort  I  have  made  in  your  behalf,  I 

Mr.  Noyes  told  Editor  &  Publisher  **“■*  “*«  every  legitimate  means  to  pro- 
that  he  had  “perfectly  adequate  docu-  name  and  professional  reputation 

mention  tlwt  I  ^  ^  ^  tirR?.^?arlton  ?W^a^t^■oon  XrrT*can 

the  articles,”  and  he  submitt^  a  copy  be  reached  by  either  cable  or  telephone  to- 
of  such  as  a  statement  of  his  posi-  night  or  tomorrow.” 

,  J  ,  •  J  i  u  communication  to  Mr. 

He  said  he  had  never  clami^  to  be  Noyes  from  Mrs.  Simpson  since  the 
her  cousm,  but  only  a  cousm  by  mar-  “repudiaUon”  took  place  was  received 
^  Thursday  evening  in  New  York.  Mrs. 

His  first  commumcation,  Nov  23,  simpson  emphasized  that  she  and 
DEUG^  HAVE  YOU  TOME  ovra,  “the  Other  party”  had  “never  dreamed” 

Sim^n,  w^  foUowed  by  a  s^  Noyes  would  write  anything 

nes  of  others  which  he  said  show^  but  a  “portrait  of  me  and  me  Se.” 
confidence  m  his  work,  and  was  con-  ,  ,  ,  , 

eluded  by  a  cable  Dec.  21  from  “1®  of  articles  to  Euro- 

Cannes,  which  he  said,  “Trustinc  Pean  papers  help  corr^t  wrong  im- 
YOUR  JUDGMENT  AND  voiY  GRATEFUL  YOUR  ^  America?”  she  asked. 

trrottis."  contrary  you  have  hurt  me 

Thursday  Mr.  Noyes  said  that  he  creating  strong  general  impression 
had  cabled  Mrs.  Simpson  twice  for  o®^  that  I  have  had  a  financial  inter- 
an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  and  ^  these  stories.’* 
had  received  a  message  that  his  cables  Mrs.  Simpson  said  she  regretted 
would  be  answered.  But  he  was  un-  that  the  situation  had  arisen, 
aware  whether  they  would  be  an-  ^gply  Mr.  Noyes  cabled  Cannes, 

swered  to  the  pi^  or  by  cable  to  after  being  unable  to  get  Mrs.  Simpson 
himself.  Mrs.  Simpson  refused  to  coiyjg  (q  (be  phone,  reiterating  that 
accept  his  trans-Atlantic  telephone  ef-  he  had  not  promised  not  to  mention 

u  ®  1  i.-  4  ii.  iu-  »>  ff*®  “offfcr  party”  and  asked  Mrs. 

I  have  no  explwabon  of  the  thmg,  Simpson  “seriously  whether  I  brought 
Mr.  Noyes  conclude.  his  name  into  your  story.”  He  said 

His  statement  of  conununications  he  had  warned  Mrs.  Simpson  that  the 
be^een  himrolf  imd  Mrs.  Simpron,  synicate  would  sell  the  article  abroad 
which  was  released  m  New  York,  fol-  her  that  he  had  sold  his  writ- 

ings  to  the  syndicate  to  “get  best 
“^ndon,  Nov.  23.  American  distribution.” 

Delighted  nave  you  come  over.  Sorry  ,  .**  t_.  i  i  rm 

cannot  ask  you  to  stay  at  house,  (signed)  W.”  Regret,  his  Cable  Thursday  night 
“Cannes,  Dec.  8.  concluded,  “preposterous  canard 

“Goodbye  and  thank  you  so  much  for  com.  (rumor)  that  you  have  profited  fl¬ 
ing  over  to  see  me.”  nancially  my  articles,  but  in  all  frank- 

"New  York,  Dec.  IS.  ness  cannot  thereby  justify  to  myself 

“I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  up-  your  repudiation  of  them  and  of  me.” 
wards  so  leading  American  and  foreign  pa-  *  •  « 

pers,  circulation  upwards  10,000,000,  start  to-  .  ,  ,  , 

morrow  series  ten  articles  by  me  purposed  to  A  NEW  editorial  Columnist  ha 
improve  picture  as  discussed  by  us  stop  been  added  to  the  KiNG  FeATUR 

American  reaction  bit  speech  most  favorable  SYNDICATE  roster,  following  closel' 


Anew  editorial  columnist  has 
been  added  to  the  King  Feature 
Syndicate  roster,  following  closely 


upon  the  death  of  Arthur  Brisbane. 

Damon  Runyon,  long  known  as  one 
of  the  foremost  sports  reporters  and 
sports  columnists  in  the  Hearst  ser¬ 
vices,  started  a  daily  editorial  column 
Jan.  4  called,  “As  I  See  It”  Released 
through  Universal  Service  the  first 
two  articles  appeared  opposite  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can.  Then  they  were  moved  up  to 
page  four  where  they  have  remained 
since. 

Speculation  as  to  whether  Runyon 
eventually  will  fill  Brisbane’s  front 
page  space  went  unanswered,  due  to 
the  ab^nce  of  J.  V.  Connolly.  He  has 
been  ilL 

Runyon  is  expected  to  continue  his 
spot  reporting  of  big  national  news 
events. 

•  •  * 

Fj^IRST  of  the  year  saw  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Acme  Newspictures'  na¬ 
tion-wide  Telephoto  Service.  The  24 
Scripps-Howard  papers  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  added  the  ser¬ 
vice  Jan.  1. 

Telephoto  machines  are  being 
operated  in  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Chicago, 
Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco. 

Acme  is  supplying  the  service  either 
by  installation  of  a  telephoto  machine 
in  the  client  newspaper’s  office  or  by 
fast  mailings  of  prints  or  mats  from 
the  nearest  receiving  unit  Start  of 
the  new  Acme  service  climaxed  a 
year’s  testing  and  development  of  the 
telephoto  machines. 

*  *  * 

George  CARLIN,  who  has  been 
operating  head  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  since  Sept.  15,  was  this 
week  appointed 
general  manager. 
When  Mr.  Carlin 
was  placed  in 
acting  charge  of 
the  syndicate,  he 
had  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for 
two  years.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had 
been  managing 
editor.  He  was 
editor  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspa- 
Giobo«  Casun  per  Service  be¬ 
fore  its  merger 
with  United  Feature  Syndicate  in  1930. 

Bom  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  educated 
at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Preparatory 
School,  Amherst  College  and  Fordham 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  Bar.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  with  the  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  and  New 
York  Herald.  After  serving  in  the  war 
with  the  First  Army  Headquarters 
Regiment,  he  became  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Edward  Marshall 
Syndicate.  His  connection  with  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Newspaper  Service  followed. 

Mr.  Carlin’s  firet  announcement  as 
general  manager  was  a  program  of 
syndicate  enterprises  for  1937.  Negley 
Farson,  foreign  correspondent  and 
author  of  “nie  Way  of  a  ’Transgres¬ 
sor,”  will  resume  his  journalistic  ad- 
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venturing  for  United  Features.  Parna 
who  was  London  correspondent^ 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  from  1931  h 
1935,  and  before  that  stationed  b 
India,  Egypt  and  throughout  Eurooa 
is  now  in  Colombia.  His  seriei  % 
United  Features  has  been  tentatwiL 
titled  “A  Transgressor  in 
America.” 

The  salvaging  expedition  to  rain 
the  treasure  of  the  sunken  Lusitania 
will  be  resumed  on  May  1  and  Unitai 
Features  will  again  syndicate  stwin 
and  pictures  of  the  adventure. 

*  «  « 

STILL  pictures  of  the  Dionne  quin¬ 
tuplets,  syndicated  by  NEA  Sn- 
VICE,  and  formerly  exclusive  to  the 
Journal  and  World-Telegram  in  Ne«|| 
York  City,  began  running  in  the  Nev 
York  Daily  News,  Jan  1.  'This  w« 
made  possible  when  the  Journal  and 
seven  other  Hearst  newspapers,  whidi 
were  buying  rights  to  the  Dionne  pic¬ 
tures  through  special  group  arrange¬ 
ments,  did  not  renew  their  contract 
with  NEA. 

According  to  Fred  Ferguson,  prea- 
dent  of  NEA,  the  News  and  the 
World-Telegram  now  have  exclusive 
rights  to  the  quintuplet  pictures  in 
the  city.  In  regard  to  other  cities,  lli. 
Ferguson  stated:  in  Chicago  the  Ttiue 
and  Tribune  now  have  the  picture 
rights  whereas  the  Times  and  Ameri¬ 
can  formerly  had  them.  Detroit  New 
now  has  exclusive  rights  in  that  dt; 
whereas  the  Times  and  the  New 
shared  the  rights  previously.  For¬ 
merly  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Wisconsin  News  shared  the  rigliis, 
and  now  they  are  exclusive  with  tk 
Journal.  Mr.  Ferguson  also  an- 
noimced  the  pictures  are  now  ex¬ 
clusive  with  the  Boston  Post  and  the 
Atlanta  Journal  whereas  formerij 
the  Boston  American  and  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  had  them  also. 

*  •  • 

TWO  new  ccHnic  strips,  daily  and 
weekly,  were  released  by  the 
George  Matthew  Adams  Service,  Jaa. 
4:  “Pecos  Bill,”  by  Tex  O’Reilly  and 
Jack  Warren;  and  “Cindy,”  by  Max* 
Krebs. 

*  •  * 

Around  the  syndicates:  Willian 
Sakren,  who  draws  a  pantomine 
strip,  “Mortimer  Mum,”  for  the  Georfi 
Matthew  Adams  Service,  has  left  fv 
a  month’s  trip  to  Mexico.  Sakren  wiD 
do  his  strip  as  he  travels. 

Homer  C.  George,  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  Syndicate,  hii 
joined  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  as  salesman. 

William  F.  McKenney,  conductor  of 
NEA’s  bridge  column,  is  recoverini 
in  Boston  from  a  major  operatki 
performed  last  week. 
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Placidity  is  aii  right  in  a 
clam  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
^  to  be  placid  at  all  times  .  .  .  hut 
^  real  men,  love  to  see  enthusiasm, 
intensity,  anger  in  the  leaders 

^gnnkind  . .  . 

Ihat  might  stand  as  an  epitaph  for 
^  man  who  wrote  it,  the  late 
jOirles  K.  McClatchy,  editor  of  the 
jicnmento  Bee  in  California  and 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  which 
jkciude,  as  well,  the  Fresno  Bee  and 
^Modesto  Bee.  The  statement  ap- 
■Ked  in  1907  in  his  column,  “Pri- 
^  Thinks  hy  C.  K.,”  and  is  in- 
dvkd  volume  of  the  same  title, 
jBpiled  by  his  daughter,  EUeanor 
ItCIatchy,  present  head  of  the  chain, 
aijed  by  Roy  V.  Bailey.  Hie  hook  is 
poblisfaed  by  the  Scribner  Press. 

ISere  is  abundant  evidence  in  his 
uitings  that  the  great  Western  editor 
|n  anything  but  placid,  that  he  was 
Lphlp  of  the  great  enthusiasms  and 
he  admired.  He  intensely  dis- 
M  a  number  of  things— <3om- 
Lmism.  social  distinctions,  senti- 
^hility  toward  criminals,  and  cen- 
Udip,  even  of  things  of  which  he 
taproved.  On  the  other  hand  he 
Lb  no  sensationalist,  revelling  in 
Ueap  theatrics  with  one  eye  on  cir- 
&tion  and  the  other  on  the  gallery' 
^  of  journalism. 

However,  his  forthright,  vigorous 
Lay  of  saying  what  he  thought  must 
kve  seemed  akin  to  sensationalism  at 
te.  For  instance,  in  July,  1917, 
Lkai  sauerkraut  and  Wagner  were 
^ten  and  there  was  a  German  spy 
B  every  woodpile,  Mr.  McClatchy  said: 
JThis  paper  can  see  no  sense  nor  jus- 
liee  in  extending  the  anger  and  even 
Ihe  hate  which  American  citizens 
righteously  bear  to  Hohenzollerism, 
Id  the  German  people  in  general,  who 
It  heart  are  a  noble,  generous,  thrifty, 
ptelligent.  enterprising  and  likeable 
And  certainly  there  is  no  scin- 
^  of  common  sense  in  hating  the 
pnnan  language.” 

I  Such  a  level-headed  point  of  view 
ift  fwln  the  midst  of  hysteria  may  or  may 


W  be  rare  in  the  newspaper  world 
xit  it  is  enviable  and  reflects  credit  on 
he  profession.  It  is  impossible  to 
wd  Mr.  McClatchy’s  collected  works 
hdwut  feeling  that  here  was  unmis- 
>bbly  a  man  who  was  as  sincere  and 
;tor  of  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  who 


hypocrisy  and  cruelty  and 
hipidity.  One  may  feel  at  times  that 
ho  writer  was  wrong  in  his  conclu- 
ans,  that  his  viewpoint  was  tinged 
tta^nally  with  insularity  and  that 
fa  Americanism  was  too  niilitant,  but 
hose  instances  are  rare  and  minor. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
►  “Newspapers  and  Newspapermen.” 
pat  seems  proper,  for  his  life  work 


,  w  Mr.  McClatchy’s  first  and  great- 
ItDfl  fa  interest.  In  his  will  he  included  a 
**^kil— “that  the  McClatchy  News- 
•Pws  continue  in  the  future  as  they 
^0  always  been  in  the  past  .  .  .  real 
'^es  of  the  people,  always  fighting 

*  TO  right.  ...  I  want  them  to  be 

*  friend  of  the  under-dog  whenever 

*  under-dog  is  in  the  right” 
McClatchy  felt  that  “the  re- 
is  the  bone  and  sinew,  the 

puation,  the  keystone  and  the  arch 
overy  successful  newspaper.”  He 
^^Ued  his  employes  to  be  - 
all  things,  to  be  thorough- 
the  constitution  of  the 
®  States  and  to  know  well  both 

^  and  state  processes  of  govem- 
He  suggested,  in  addition,  a 
of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare 
tiickens.  He  had  little  use  for 


schools  of  joiumalism,  saying  that  most 
of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  practical 
side  of  newspaper  work.  Yet  he  was 
progressive,  being  one  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tors  to  become  seriously  interested  in 
radio  as  a  newspaper  adjunct. 

The  attitude  of  the  editor  toward  his 
colleagues  showed  no  hesitation 
where  criticism  seemed  necessary. 
Hearst,  Heywood  Broim  and  the 
Pulitzer  heirs  all  felt  the  sharp  sting 
of  his  editorial  lash.  He  had  praise, 
as  well,  but  was  more  often  for  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  of  small,  less  widely 
known  papers. — C.  G.  T. 

*  *  * 

The  question  of  whether  a  news¬ 
paper  boy  is  an  employe  or  an 
independent  merchant  has  come  to 
the  fore  again  due  to  the  newly 
formulated  Social  Security  laws.  In¬ 
volved  is  about  $4,000,000  in  revenue 
which  newspaper  publishers  would 
pay  the  government  if  all  newspaper 
boys  were  considered  to  come  under 
the  employe  group. 

The  figure  is  given  by  Charles  A. 
Rohleder,  active  in  Pittsburgh  car¬ 
riers’  social  work  and  former  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  carriers’  pub¬ 
lication.  The  statement  is  included 
in  his  book,  “The  Newspaper  Boy — 
Merchant  or  Employe?”  now  being 
set  up  for  publication  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

The  issue  is  an  old  one  that  has 
been  fought  through  the  courts  of 
every  state  in  compensation  actions. 
From  the  findings  of  those  suits  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  great 
majority  of  newspaper  boys  are  in¬ 
dependent  contractors.  The  funda¬ 
mental  question  is  one  of  control.  If 
the  newspaper  controls  the  means  by 
which  the  distribution  and  selling  is 
being  accomplished,  while  it  is  being 
done,  the  newspaper  boy  falls  into 
the  employe  classification  but  if  the 
publisher  controls  only  the  result  the 
boy  is  adjudged  to  be  independent. 
According  to  Mr.  Rohleder,  courts 
may  vary  in  their  decisions  over  the 
question  of  how  much  control  may 
be  exercised  before  a  boy  is  declared 
an  employe.  Wages,  supervision,  gifts 
and  other  considerations  enter  in  but 
only  insofar  as  they  affect  control. 

I^e  book  includes  numerous  case 
histories  of  suits  instituted  against 
publishers,  discussing  in  terms  the 
layman  can  understand  the  points  of 
law  involved  and  how  they  can  be 
interpreted.  For  further  convenience 
the  cases  are  listed  in  an  easy  ref- 
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News  &  Feature 

SERVICE 


Complete,  accurate,  distinctive 
coverage  of  the  world’s  finest 
source  of  thrilling,  encourag* 
ing,  constructive  news. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  Conititufion  Av«. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


erence  form  so  that  they  may  be 
quickly  found  in  the  statute  books. 
There  is  also  a  compilation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  state  laws  and  requirements 
affecting  newspaper  boys. — C.  G.  T. 

*  *  * 

ARL  WARREN,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S.J., 
and  member  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  staff,  is  author  of  a  new 
hook  on  the  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  venereal  diseases,  which 
strongly  emphasizes  the  common- 
sense  attitude  towards  the  question 
which  has  so  long  been  hidden  be¬ 
neath  the  self-imposed  censorship  of 
the  American  press.  In  “On  Yom- 
Guard  (Emerson  Books,  $1.00),  Mr. 
Warren  explains  the  current  scientific 
approaches  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  s}q>hilis  and  gonorrhea, 
and  traces  the  history  of  the  two  dis¬ 
eases  and  their  effect  on  society. 
When  published  in  the  Daily  News, 
as  was  much  of  this  material,  it  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  and  com¬ 
mendation. 

*  *  * 

IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

Hal  BORLAND,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  copy  desk  wrote  ‘‘The  CJrass 
Grows  Tall,”  a  short  story,  for  the  January 
American  magazine. 

The  current  Modern  Mechanix  contains 
‘"The  World’s  Biggest  Army,”  which  describes 
the  Soviet  military  machine.  Joseph  M. 
Baird,  New  York  cable  editor  for  United  Press 
and  former  bureau  manager  in  Moscow,  wrote 
it. 

Joseph  Alsop,  Jr.  and  Turner  Catledge 
wrote  “Tom  JelT — He  Loves  the  President, 
But — ”  for  the  current  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
It  discusses  the  attitude  of  a  supposedly 
average  member  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 


SHUMANS  ON  WORLD  TOUR 

A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  sailed  with 
Mrs.  Shuman  Jan.  9  on  a  world  cruise. 
They  left  on  the  Empress  of  Britain. 


THOMPSON  SUCCEEDS  PRICE 

He  Will  Take  Over  AP  Bureau  in 
Washington 

Milo  M.  Thompson  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Assoicated  Press  bureau 
at  Washington  succeeding  Byron 
Price,  who  lately 
was  appointed 
executive  news 
editor  with 
headquarters  in 
New  York. 

Thompson’s 
training  include 
assignments  at 
such  widely- 
separated  State- 
houses  as  Bos¬ 
ton,  Atlanta, 
Boise,  Des 
Moines  and  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

Thompson  is  no  newcomer  to 
Washington,  having  previously  cov¬ 
ered  the  National  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  and  various  governmental  de¬ 
partments.  He  joined  the  AP  nine 
years  ago  and  has  held  various  posi¬ 
tions  as  bureau  chief  and  news  editor. 

He  was  news  editor  at  Kansas  City 
before  he  joined  the  executive  staff 
two  year  ago. 

Thompson  was  a  member  of  the  AP 
staffs  covering  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  in  1928  1932  and  1936. 


AD  AGENCY  MOVES 

Los  Angeles  office  of  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer  Co.  is  being  moved 
from  433  South  Spring  Street  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  Pacific  National  Build¬ 
ing,  315  West  Ninth  Street,  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  expanding  sales  staff,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Maurice  Heaton,  manager. 
On  Jan.  4  Jack  Forbes,  formerly  with 
Fenger-Hall  Co.  in  Los  Angeles, 
joined  the  organization  as  salesman. 


W  E  CONNECT  THE  WIRE  S  - . - — 

FORWARD . . . 

*  .  .  With  the  increased  volume  in  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  country  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  more  and  more  calls  for  qualified  help. 

.  .  .  Now  is  the  time  to  register  with  our  service  if 
you  are  seeking  a  connection  with  a  newspaper 
or  in  any  allied  field. 

.  .  .  Write  at  once  for  a  registration  card  and  de¬ 
tails  concerning  our  method  of  operation.  Of 
course,  your  communication  will  he  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

.  .  .  Employers:  Our  files  contain  complete  in¬ 
formation,  photos  and  references  concerning 
persons  seeking  employment  in  all  phases  of 
publishing  work. 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 
1 708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

^=W  E  CONNECT  THE  WIRE  S~.-: 
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GRANT  TAKES  SUPREME  CONTROL 
OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Principles  of  Independence  as  Laid  Down  by  Late  Lucius 
Nieman  Will  Be  Followed — Employes  Will  Be 
Allowed  to  Buy  Interest  in  Paper 


WITH  completion  of  stock  trans¬ 
fer,  Harry  J.  Grant  has  been 
named  president  and  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Formal  transfer 
of  the  1,100  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  held  by  the  estate 
of  Lucius  W.  Nieman  was  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  order  for  sale  signed  by 
Judge  Daniel  E.  McDonald  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  Court,  Dec.  17. 

The  entire  stock  of  the  Journal  is 
now  held  equally  by  Harry  J.  Grant; 
the  Boyd  interests,  represented  by 
Elwyn  Evans,  and  by  Miss  Faye  Mc- 
Beath,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Nieman.  Voting 
control  of  the  entire  stock  is  vested  in 
Mr.  Grant  At  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
stock  will  be  sold  to  employes  of  the 
Journal  on  small  down  payments  and 
with  the  privilege  of  paying  the  bal¬ 
ance  out  of  earned  dividends.  This 
sale  of  stock  to  employes  will  be  made 
as  speedily  as  legal  details  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Following  the  transfer  of  stock,  the 
directors  of  The  Joiumal  Company 
elected  Mr.  Grant,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor;  L.  W.  Robinson,  treasurer,  and 
£.  A.  Belda,  secretary.  Members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are:  Harry  J. 
Grant,  Elwyn  Evans,  Faye  McBeath, 
W.  W.  Rowland  and  E.  A.  Belda. 

Hie  directors  ordered  a  bonus  of 
$250,000  to  be  participated  in  by  all 
full  time  employes  of  five  years’  ser¬ 
vice  or  more. 

Mr.  Grant  joined  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  in  April,  1916,  as  business 
manager.  In  1919  he  bought  a  fifth 
interest  in  the  newspaper  and  became 
vice-president  and  publisher.  As  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  he  was  in  active 
charge  of  the  Journal  during  the  long 
illness  of  Mr.  Nieman  and  he  has  been 
the  head  of  the  organization  since  Mr. 
Nieman’s  death  in  1935.  He  has 
pledged  himself  to  carry  on  the  ideals 
expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Nieman. 

“The  Idea  of  the  Journal”  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Nieman  as  editor-in- 
chief  in  the  50th  anniversary  edition 
of  the  newspaper,  Nov.  16,  1932,  in  the 
following  editorial: 

“Hie  idea  that  suggested  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Journal  was  to  print  the 
news  as  fully  and  fairly  and  squarely 
as  it  could  be  done.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  1882  newspapers 
were  political  party  organs,  printing 
what  they  wanted  to  print  and  not 
printing  what  didn’t  please  them.  That 
was  the  idea,  and  it  extended  to  other 
than  political  news.  Hie  public  was 
to  be  permitted  to  know  what  the  edi¬ 
tor  wanted  to  have  them  know. 

‘“Hiere  was  no  partyism  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  direction  of  the  Journal.  It  set 
out  to  print  the  news.  Its  policies 
were  based  on  soimd  economic  prin¬ 
ciples,  regardless  of  political,  financial 
or  other  considerations.  For  example, 
when  the  Republican  party  went  on 
raising  tariffs,  to  make  high  wages, 
as  it  said,  and  to  make  a  market  for 
the  farmer,  as  it  said,  the  Journal 
fought  it,  knowing  this  was  hiunbug 
and  distrusting  the  purposes  of  men 
who  preached  such  things.  ’Hiat  was 
one  thing  that  was  unsound.  When  in 
1896  the  Democrats  set  up  the  idea 
that  they  could  put  into  50  or  60  cents’ 
worth  of  silver  the  value  of  a  dollar 
in  gold,  the  Journal  fought  that,  know¬ 
ing  it  was  luisound  and  destructive. 
In  national  politics  it  has  come  about 
that  the  Journal  oftener  supported 
Democrats  than  Republicans  because 
the  Republican  party  was  founded  on 
belief  in  the  power  of  laws  and  has 
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oftener  proposed  laws  as  the  sovereign 
means  of  making  and  unmaking  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions. 

“The  Journal  has  grown  up  with 
the  people  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  lived 
close  to  them.  It  has  never  cared 
about  classes,  but  about  people.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  have  been  close  to  its 
heart,  and  baseball  on  the  sandlots  has 
meant  more  to  it  than  the  professional 
leagues.  One  of  its  most  earnest  poli¬ 
cies  has  been  to  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  could  about  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public,  giving  them  all 
sides  of  the  question.  It  has  never 
denied  any  man  who  had  a  case  the 
opportimity  to  state  it.  In  its  news 
stories  it  has  kept  up  imceasingly  the 
effort  not  to  do  injustice  to  anyone  or 
bring  into  its  stories  what  might  hurt 
people  innocent  of  all  offense.  Hiis 
we  do  not  think  of  as  something  par¬ 
ticularly  virtuous,  but  simply  as  try¬ 
ing  to  be  square,  a  policy  which  makes 
a  newspaper  trusted  and  wins  it  a 
place  in  the  life  of  its  community.” 

In  the  petition  filed  in  Milwaukee 
county  coiirt  last  March  by  trustees 
and  administrators  of  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Nieman,  to  have  the  court  approve  the 
sale  of  the  Nieman  estate’s  shares  of 
Journal  stock,  to  Mr.  Grant,  Miss  Faye 
McBeath  and  Hie  Journal  Co.,  it  was 
stated: 

“Faye  McBeath  was  employed  by  the 
Journal  Co.  and  has  taken  and  now 
has  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Hie  Journal  Co.;  and  it  is  her  view 
that  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  news¬ 
paper  published  by  ’Hie  Journal  Co., 
should  be  conduct^  and  published  in 
furtherance  of  the  ideals  of  Lucius  W. 
Nieman,  deceased,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  will  best  carry  this  out. 

“Lucius  W.  Nieman,  dvu-ing  his  life¬ 
time,  conducted  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  on  a  very  high  plane,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  ^e  Milwaukee  Journal 
wields  a  wide  influence  and  is  hi^ly 
respected. 

“Harry  J.  Grant,  the  present  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  Hie  Journal 
Co.,  came  into  the  employ  of  Hie 
Journal  Co.  in  1916,  and  in  1919, 
through  arrangement  made  by  Lucius 
W.  Nieman,  purchased  400  shares  of 
the  stock  of  Hie  Journal  Co.  Said 
Harry  J.  Grant  proved  himself  highly 
efficient  and  the  present  value  of  ’Hie 
Joimial  Co.  stock  is  in  large  part  at¬ 
tributable  to  him,  inasmuch  as,  during 
the  last  several  years  of  the  life  of 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  ill  health  reduced 
his  activities  and  said  Harry  J.  Grant 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes  during 
such  period,  the  executive  head  of 
Hie  Jovumal  Co.  in  entire  control  of 
its  affairs,  and  during  such  period  said 

. . . . i 


Harry  J.  Grant  demonstrated  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  out  the  policies  estab¬ 
lished  by  Lucius  W.  Nieman  and  made 
such  policies  his  own. 

“In  the  opinion  of  petitioners  said 
Harry  J.  Grant  has  b^n  particularly 
successful  in  his  judgment  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  present  position  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  is  substan¬ 
tially  due  to  a  number  of  key  men 
who  head  the  editorial,  news  and  op¬ 
erating  business  departments  and 
there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  hearty  co-operation  through¬ 
out  the  force  and  loyalty  to  said  Harry 
J.  Grant. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
the  provisions  of  the  trusts  under  the 
will  seek  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
continuance  of  ‘independence  and 
force,’  devotion  ‘to  the  maintenance  of 
high  ideals  for  the  civic  and  moral 
life  of  the  community,’  and  fulfillment 
of  its  ‘public  responsibilities,’  ^md  peti¬ 
tioners  are  of  the  opinion  and  believe 
that  these,  as  well  as  efficient  man¬ 
agement  and  ‘continuity  of  control,’ 
will  be  obtained  by  the  sale  proposed 
in  such  offer.” 

Mr.  Nieman’s  will  directed  that  the 
stock  in  the  Joiunal  be  sold  within 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nie¬ 
man  or  during  her  lifetime  if  she  and 
Miss  McBeath  decided  they  wish  to 
sell  the  stock.  It  provided  that  the 
stock  should  not  necessarily  be  sold 
“to  the  persons  or  corporation  who 
may  bid  or  be  willing  to  offer  the 
highest  price”  but  to  the  person  or 
corporation  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  trustees  “will  carry  out  the  ideals 
and  principles  which  Mr.  Nieman  has 
always  attempted  to  maintain  and  sup¬ 
port  during  his  lifetime  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Journal.” 

In  his  will  Mr.  Nieman  gave  the 
trustees  the  following  instructions: 

“It  has  been  my  desire  and  purpose 
in  my  lifetime  to  establish  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  as  a  newspaper  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  force,  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  ideals  for  the 
civic  and  moral  life  of  the  community. 
It  is  my  wish  and  I  authorize  and 
direct  said  trustees  to  seek  to  carry 
out  such  purpose  in  the  management 
of  the  trust  estate  and  in  any  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  of  any  corporation 
or  of  any  stock  or  property  owned  by 
any  corporation  controlled  by  said 
trustee,  or  in  which  said  trustee  has 
any  influence. 

“In  giving  my  trustee  the  powers 
herein  contained,  I  have  in  mind  the 
peculiar  situation  of  a  corporation 
conducting  a  newspaper.  Hie  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  has  public  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  it  ought  to  maintain, 
and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  a  newspaper  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  public  responsibili¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  for  the  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  the  corporation  owning 
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the  newspaper,  continuity  of  conli 
is  essential.” 

For  more  than  half  a  century  A 
Journal  was  guided  by  one  man,’  Ug 
Nieman,  a  record  with  few  paralU 
in  American  journalism.  Yet  th 
Journal  has  not  been  known  as  a  “on 
man  paper,”  influenced  by  petty  ptt 
sonal  whims.  It  has  not  been  a  part 
controlled  paper.  Hie  Journal  hi 
never  been  absorbed  by  another  pap  ' 
nor  has  it  absorbed  another.  H 
Journal  has  ever  sought  to  be  wh 
Mr.  Nieman  originally  wished  to  i. 
it,  a  “news”  paper,  without  fear,  wirtBjj 
out  bias  in  its  news  columns.  T". 

In  brief,  the  Journal’s  policy  hJl* 
ever  been  in  the  interests  of  govaiS* 
ment  by  and  for  the  whole  people 
against  the  entrenchment  of  those  j  *' 
cial  interests  which  perpetually 
enhancement  of  their  power. 
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Hispanic- American  Pn 
Meet  in  Chile  Jan,  8-lSm 

Hie  first  Hispanic- American  PrJ 
Congress  is  being  held  in  ValparaiX 


Chile,  from  Jan.  8  to  15.  Among  for 
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American  newspapermen  who  hai 
gone  to  the  conferences  are:  Ji 
White,  New  York  Times;  Mrs.  Hi^luhopkc 
lis  de  Imbrey,  Christian  Science  MosEl  ttspt 
itor;  Eugene  Dubois,  Brooklyn  DatCales 
Eagle;  Russell  Olsen,  Time,  FortwX|BS,  ai 
and  Life. 

Hie  congress  has  been  promoted 
stimulate  international  good-will,  stlfor  thi 
tack  international  armament  r«i^  is  fai 
and  increase  trade  among  nationL 

Among  the  rights  that  have  bi 
afforded  the  visiting  newspapennAdiilati( 
are  free  consular  vise  at  the  Chilei^  s]nt( 
consulates,  reduction  in  rates  on 


liners  and  steamers  and  Chilean  raiili  nuch 
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roads  and  about  59  per  cent  redoe 
tion  in  Chilean  hotels.  Many  ba  alhods 
quets,  festivals  and  trips  will  hoot  tsif” 
the  delegates  during  their  stay  tha  Imnui 


WTMJ  CONTROL  TRANSFi 


Washincton,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6-1*  itree 


b  the 


FCC  has  granted  approval  of  n 
transfer  of  control  of  station  WlIBnt  yei 
of  Milwaukee  from  the  estate  of 
late  Lucius  B.  Nieman  to  the  Joun*]  Sur 
Company  and  Faye  McBeath. 
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Give  Yourself  a  Bret 
Mr.  Employer— 


Hie  next  time  you  start  fishiniR 
through  that  stack  of  appliceL 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  us-Cter  G 
expected  vacancy  on  your  strffa 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  yottj  ha  79 
worrying. 


i  tree 

Rsgifi, 

We,  too,  have  applications  » 


file — from  all  parts  of  the  countn^ 


try — and  through  investigatioiMed 
we  know  what  past  and  puiuiy iiilur 
employers  think  of  the  work( 
our  registrants. 


S.  F, 
ipivel; 

Newspaper  man,  magazine 
advertising  man  or  pubUcilfc| 
man — in  any  capacity  from  IWMiy  j 
on  down  —  Hie  Personnel  Bu^ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 


So,  give  yourself  a  break 
Employer,  call,  write  or  wira-tf" '' 


The  Personnel  Burea^ 

of  Sigma  Dolta  CU 


Chicaqo — 35  E.  Wackar 
Lot  Angalat — 2387  Taviof  St. 
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USTRALIAN  PRAISES 

iiierchant  plan 

-  to  Supplies  Prosperity  Assured  Auto  Accident 

Keep,  Circulation  Manager,  Chicago,  Jan.  4. — A  striking  example  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  4 — “Things  look  Alliance,  O.,  Jan.  4 — Frank  Austin 

Sun,  Believes  American  of  extra  pulling  power  of  advertising  mighty  good  for  1937  in  the  business  Hoiles,  71,  for  more  than  42  years 
Ctirier  System  Would  Solve  which  capitalizes  on  news  was  pro-  world,  and,  when  the  business  world  publisher  of  the  Alliance  Review, 
Agent  Problems  vided  recently  by  Walgreen  Drug  is  cheerful  and  optimistic,  prosperity  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 

_  Stores,  which  ran  a  small  ad  in  the  is  assured  in  the  advertising  field,”  it  near  Salem,  O.,  Dec.  29. 

^ilnrly  impressed  with  the  vir-  Chicago  Tribune  based  on  reported  was  stated  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger,  Mr.  Hoiles  was  born  south  of  Alli- 
d  the  "little  merchant”  delivery  scarcity  of  sherry  wine  due  to  the  president  of  the  United  Advertising  ance,  attended  public  schools  in  this 
0]es  systems  of  American  news-  destruction  of  vineyards  in  war-tom  Agency,  in  an  article  appearing  in  vicinity  and  Moimt  Union  College  at 
Edward  Keep,  circulation  Spain.  yesterday’s  issue  of  the  Newark  Sun-  Alliance.  He  began  teaching  school 


AD  DOUBLES  SHERRY  SALES 


SEES  ADVERTISING  BOOM 


FRANK  AUSTIN  HOILES 


Copy  Baaed  on  Spanish  War  Threat  Newark  Agency  Chief  Feels  Ad  Alliance,  Ohio,  Publisher  Killed  in 


to  Supplies 

Chicago,  Jan.  4. — A  striking  example 


Auto  Accident 

Alliance,  O.,  Jan.  4 — Frank  Austin 


l^jjjularly  impressed  with  the  vir-  Chicago  Tribune  based  on  reported  was  stated  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger, 
d  the  "little  merchant”  delivery  scarcity  of  sherry  wine  due  to  the  president  of  the  United  Advertising 


Edward  Keep,  circulation  Spain. 


jr  of  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
dter  viewing  circulation  meth- 


Headlined  “News  Flash,”  the  adver¬ 
tisement  told  of  the  threat  to  the  con- 


day  Call. 


at  the  age  of  19  and  followed  that 


_ _  _  „  ^  fact,”  Mr.  Fettinger  continued,  profession  seven  years,  then  learing 

dthis  country  first  hand,  intends  tinuous  supply  of  Merito  sherries.  It  “an  advertising  boom  has  been  on  the  printing  trade.  He  has  published 

^porporate  in  his  own  paper  a  few  pointed  out  the  Walgreen  chain  had  since  the  real  upturn  began.  Adver-  the  Review  since  1894. 

(j*  principles  in  use  here.  received  no  new  shipments  of  this  tising  had  a  lot  to  do  with  bringing  death  he  was 

gither  than  have  someone  explain  particular  brand  of  sherry  since  June  back  prosperity,  nresident  of  the  Review  Publishinff 

tion  methods,  Mr.  Keep  has  and  suggested  early  purchase  from  “Contracts  for  1937  indicate  huge  Company  president  of  the  Alliance 

_y  worked  in  mailing  rooms  and  pi  esent  stocks.  As  a  result,  Walgreen’s  programs  for  the  bigger  advertisers—  gj-jck  Company  operating  face  brick 

red  papers  with  carrier  boys,  sold  twice  as  much  sherry  on  the  day  in  newspapers,  magazines,  posters,  di-  fireproofing’ plants  in  Alliance  O 

gone  nights  without  sleep  in  the  ad  appeared  as  had  ever  been  sold  rect-mail  and  on  the  radio.  New  Darlington  Pa.  and  president  of 

to  gather  information  about  the  on  any  previous  day  in  the  company’s  publications  are  scoring  unprecedented  Electric  Furnace  Comnany  of 

of  newspapers  “from  the  time  history,  according  to  D.  F.  McMahon,  successes  and  attaining  enormous  cir-  Salem.  He  served  two  temw  in  the 
yes  Ae  press  until  it  is  delivered  Tribune  retail  advertising  manager.  culations  almost  overnight,  despite  Legislature  and  in  1932  was 

the  home."  7,r  r  - i largely  increased  competiUon.”  one  of  Ohio’s  presidential 

In  Australia,  the  sole  me^od  m  tmuloyCS  HonOT  whitf  ofitfr*;  nitw  TRiirtr  electors. 


yes  the  press  until  it  is  delivered  Tribune  retail  advertising  manager, 
tlie  home."  - 

In  Australia,  the  sole  method  in  245  Employes  Hottor  WHITE  OFFERS  NEW  TRUCK  electors. 

{at  home  delivery  is  through  ^  ,  WMiit  urM:.K3  wtw  ikuck 

ts  who  act  as  middlemen  for  the  AsheVlUe  rUOllShers  Predicting  the  coming  year  to  be 

J,  buying  it  wholesale,  selling  it  Charles  E.  Webb,  president,  and  greatest  in  the  annals  of  the  teuck  WISCONSIN  PRESS  TO  MEET 
^upkeepers  or  boys.  The  agent  is  Don  S.  Elias,  vice-president,  of  the  industry,  Robert  F.  Black,  president  Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  5 — The  Univer- 
mponsible  to  the  paper,  makes  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  were  the  White  Motor  Company,  Cleve-  sity  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Joumal- 
aks  efforts,  handles  competitors’  honored  Jan.  1  by  their  employes  at  1®*’*^*  announced  his  company’s  ism  will  be  host  to  editors  and  pub- 
(B,  and  sometimes,  if  antagonistic,  a  banquet  in  appreciation  of  their  entrance  into  the  low-price  truck  lishers  of  more  than  320  weekly 

t  ruin  the  sale  of  any  paper  he  leadership  and  consideration  during  ®  *^®w  line  priced  at  less  newspapers  in  Wisconsin  at  the  roimd- 

by  poor  treatment  of  readers,  the  depression  years.  Mrs.  Webb  and  than  $1,000 — a  move  made  possible  by  table  discussion  of  the  Wisconsin 

*ypr  this  reason,  Mr,  Keep  says  that  Mrs.  Elias  were  also  honor  guests  at  record  sales  gains  and  completion  of  Weekly  Newspaper  conference,  at 

I  it  favorably  impressed  with  our  the  dinner  at  which  145  persons  i^®  company’s  most  successful  year,  the  University,  Jan.  16.  Cooperating 


WISCONSIN  PRESS  TO  MEET 
Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  5 — The  Univer- 


Liier  system.  Determined  to  take  attended 

A  -1..^  Un«»lF-  «ar4fVt  Kim  fni*  T\/\6ciKlA 


the  company  s  most  successful  year,  the  University,  Jan,  16,  Cooperating 
Manufacture  of  the  new  truck  models  with  the  school  of  journalism  in  spon- 


I  plan  back  with  him  for  possible  c.  Baber,  foreman  of  the  composing  will  push  production  scheduled  up-  soring  the  event  are  the  Wisconsin 
nation  on  his  paper,  he  believes  room,  who  presided,  said  to  the  group:  ward  50  per  cent  over  last  year.  Press  Association,  the  University’s 
lystem  would  be  an  expensive  “We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  President  Black  said,  adding  that  agricultural  journalism  department 
but  it  would  increase  circulation  leadership,  skill  and  courage  of  our  White  anticipates  the  sale  of  more  and  the  University  athletic  depart- 
Buch  as  30  or  40  per  cent.  commanding  officers.  I  know  with  than  20,000  units  during  the  coming  ment.  Preceding  the  conference  will 

Eumining  all  kinds  of  promotion  these  officers  on  the  bridge  we  can  y®®^-  First  of  the  new  series,  orders  be  a  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 

in  connection  with  his  face  the  future  without  fear.”  Both  for  which  have  already  topped  the  Association  board  of  directors  and  of 
tour,  Mr.  Keep’s  principal  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Filing  made  short  five  himdred  mark,  will  roll  off  the  the  stockholders  of  the  association 
has  been  to  determine  fnika  assembly  line  in  a  few  days.  clipping  and  news  bureau,  Jan.  15. 


has  been  to  determine  tnlka 
or  not  it  is  best  to  charge 

for  home  delivered  piapers  than  LEAVES  $200,000  ESTATE 
^  street  sales.  Mrs.  Flora  Warner  Lasker,  wife  of 

h  the  newspaper  business  for  only  Albert  D.  Lasker,  president  of  Lord 
_i»e  years,  Mr.  Keep  has  been  cir-  &  Thomas  advertising  agency,  left  an 
tion  manager  of  the  Sim,  evening  estate,  entirely  in  personal  property, 
Sunday  paper,  for  18  months,  valued  at  more  than  $200,000,  it  was 
llevioudy  he  was  carrying  on  the  revealed  last  week  when  her  will, 
Kily  wholesale  and  retail  business  dividing  her  property  among  nine 
Sydney.  relatives,  was  filed  in  probate  court, 

lin.  Keep,  traveling  with  him,  is  After  specific  bequests,  totaling 
.^duon  editor  of  Woman,  a  weekly  $145,000,  die  residue  was  left  in  trust 
■tprine  published  in  the  Sydney  to  Mr.  Lasker.  Mrs.  Lasker  died  in 
Idi  plant  New  York  City,  Dec.  19. 


J  SENATOR  GLASS  HONORED  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  DINNER 
Kiwinians  of  Lynchburg  and  Vir-  Members  of  the  Chicago  American 
Bia  paid  honor  Jan.  1  to  the  courage  editorial,  executive  and  business 
id  lUtesmanship  of  U.  S.  Senator  staffs,  attended  the  paper’s  annual 
■■ter  Glass,  publisher  of  the  Lynch-  banquet  Dec.  29  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 
Sews  and  Advance  on  the  eve  Merrill  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  the 
ka  79th  birthday.  A  young  white  American,  announced  that  advertising 
|k  tree,  symbol  of  endurance  and  in  the  paper  showed  a  gain  of  more 
fwgth,  was  planted  with  simple  than  1,000,000  lines  during  the  past 
Jnmony  in  Riverside  Park,  where  year  and  predicted  an  even  greater 
T*  MO,  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  and  his  gain  for  1937. 
ittdson,  Carter  Glass  III,  heard  him  — 
d  “Virginia’s  greatest  living  son.”  _ 

-tor  Glass  was  79  Jan.  4. 


you 


need 


I  S.  F.  AD  AGENCY  MOVES 

l^yn  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  San  CiVCUlUttOfl 
-■■icisco  advertising  agency,  has 

id  into  larger  quarters  in  the  ___ 

^j«u  Building,  California  and  Mont-  ITl  e  TX 
Streets. 


(ATLANTA  RELAY  STATION 
WttHWGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6— The  FCC 
•  granted  the  Atlanta  Journal  a 
*1*  to  operate  a  new  relay  broad- 
®  itation  from  31,100  to  40,600  kilo- 
des. 

n  —  —  — 

daily  to  weekly 

^  Western  Star  of  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
*“*hed  as  a  daily  newspaper  for 
*  1^  16  months,  annoimced  that 
*tive  Jan.  7,  it  would  resume  its 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  poets  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  yon 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Byster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illin<^ 


Editor  &  Publisher 
TOPICAL  INDEX 

(June  to  December,  1936) 

WILL  be  bound  with  the  Semi-annual  Bound  Volume. 

These  volumes  are  attractive  additions  to  any  desk  or 
library,  especially  appropriate  for  the  newspaper  library,  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  and  schools  of  journalism.  This  index, 
carefully  and  thoroughly  compiled,  will  serve  three  very  use¬ 
ful  purposes. 

1st.  It  will  facilitate  reference  to  any  of  the  thousands  of 
subjects  treated  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  during  the 
past  six  months. 

2nd.  It  will  serve  as  a  complete  and  compact  historical  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  events. 

3rd.  It  will  graphically  demonstrate  how  truly  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  is  the  outstanding  newspaper  and  advertising 
man’s  “Newspaper.”  For  nothing  really  important  that  took 
place  during  the  period  June  through  December,  1936,  escaped 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Dateline,  page  and  column  indicia  are  given  for  every  sub¬ 
ject  listed.  It  will  show  that  many  of  the  events  were  re¬ 
ported  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  in  advance  of  their  notice  anywhere  else.  All  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cross-indexed.  To  make  sure  of  receiving  your  Jane 
to  December  bound  volume,  see  that  your  sulwcri^tion  is 
entered  at  once.  The  price  is  $7.50  per  volume.  Entire  year 
(two  volumes)  $15.00. 

For  those  who  have  kept  their  own  personal  file,  the  Index 
is  printed  and  trimmed  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  size 
and  can  easily  be  inserted  or  kept  for  ready  reference.  Single 
copies  $1.00.  Extra  copies  of  the  previous  six-month  January 
to  June,  1936  index  available. 

Place  order  at  once  to  secure  the  bound  volume  with  index 
included,  or  index  separately.  The  supply  is  limited. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


Suite  1700 


Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DORRANCE  IN  MERGER 
WITH  DETROIT  FIRM 

Unite*  with  Eastern  DieUion  of 
Brooke,  Smith  St  French,  Lat* 
ter’s  Headquarters  Re¬ 
maining  Separata 

Union  of  the  New  York  agency 
of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  with 
the  eastern  division  of  Brooke,  Smith 
&  French,  Inc.,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Detroit,  was  announced  this  week. 


served  continuously  throughout  this 
entire  period. 

Among  clients  now  served  by 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  and 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance, 
Inc.,  are: 

American  Blower  Corporation,  Detroit,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Radiator  and  Standard 
Sanitary  Corporation — air  conditioning,  beating 
and  ventilating  equipment 

Atlantic  Products  Corporation,  Trenton, 
N.  J. — luggage  and  golf  bags. 

M.  J.  Breitenbach  &  Company,  New  York — 
Gude’s  Pepto-Mangan. 

Cbris-Craft  Corporation,  .\lgonac,  Mich. — 
motor  boats. 


$2,500,000  Budget  For 
R,R.’s  Institutional  Drive 


C  W.  Bidoks 


Guy  C.  Smith 


Tlie  new  agency  has  been  incorporated 
in  New  York  as  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance,  Inc.,  and  will  serve  east¬ 
ern  advertisers  from  the  Dorrance- 
Sullivan  offices  at  347  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Additional  space  will 
be  taken  at  that  address,  and  the  New 
York  offices  of  Brooke,  Smith  &  French 
will  be  closed. 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  will 
continue  to  serve  Middle  Western  ad¬ 
vertisers  from  the  Detroit  offices  with 
no  change  in  personnel  or  corporate 
structure,  but  making  use  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  eastern  organization  when 
necessary. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  new 
corporation  are: 

Guy  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Stiurges  Dorrance,  president 

Willard  S.  French,  executive  vice- 
president 

H.  H.  Ohlmacher,  secretary. 

Charles  W.  Brooke,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Ohlmacher  are 
vice-presidents  of  the  Detroit  organ¬ 
ization,  Mr.  French  is  president  and 
Mr.  Brooke  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
of  the  Detroit  agency. 

•niree  vice-presidents  have  been 
elected  by  the  new  organization:  Shaw 
Newton,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Brooke,  Smith 
&  French;  and  Harry  Overstreet  and 
Henry  E.  Pengel,  Jr.,  who  have  been 
vice-presidents  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan 

The  two  New  York  staffs  will  be 
combined,  practically  in  their  entirety, 
Mr.  Dorrance  said,  as  soon  as  physical 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
moving — probably  within  a  week  or 
so.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  he 
will  spend  part  of  his  time  in  Detroit, 
and  Detroit  executives  will  be  inter¬ 
mittently  in  the  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Dorrance  has  been  in  advertis¬ 
ing  for  many  years.  After  an  early 
experience  in  the  mechanical  end  of.  a 
large  eastern  magazine  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  where  he  served  as  general 
superintendent,  he  was  associated  with 
Collier’s,  the  McClure  publications, 
and  the  International  Magazine  Com¬ 
pany.  He  turned  to  the  agency  field 
in  1919  as  vice-president  of  "niomas 
F.  Logan,  Inc.,  later  merged  with  Lord 
&  Tliomas  as  Lord  &  Thomas  &  Logan. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Dor¬ 
rance,  Sullivan  &  Company,  Inc.,  in 
1921,  and  has  been  for  many  years  its 
executive  head. 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  was 
foimded  in  1907,  and  the  business  has 
operated  under  its  present  name  ^d 
with  the  present  principals  in  active 
management  since  1917.  Several  of 
the  agency’s  present  clients  have  been 


W.  S.  Punch  Stubges  Dokkance 

Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York — 
"Arm  &  Hammer”  and  "Cow  Brand”  baking 
soda. 

Christmas  Club  A  Corporation. 

Clipper  Belt  Lacer  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Detroit. 
Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Association. 
Inc.,  Detroit. 

Good  Housekeeping,  New  York. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 

Kirsch  Company,  Sturgis,  Mich. — drapery 
hardware. 

State  of  Maine  Development  Commission, 
State  of  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture. 
State  of  Maine  Department  of  ^a  and  Shore 
Fisheries.  State  of  Maine  Products. 

National  Stamping  Company,  Detroit — Hi- 
Temp  automobile  heaters. 

Sloane-Blabon  Corporation,  New  York  and 
Trenton,  N.  J. — floor  coverings. 

Timken  Silent  Automatic,  Division  of  the 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Company,  Detroit — oil 
burners,  water  heaters,  etc 

United  States  Radiator  Corporation,  Detroit 
— "Capitol”  boilers  and  radiators. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Merchant 
Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Morehead  Manufacturing  Company,  De¬ 
troit — steam  traps. 

Laird  Foresees  20-25% 
Linage  Gain  in  1937 

Chicago,  Jan.  4 — Advertisers,  both 
local  and  national  the  coxmtry  over, 
are  going  to  spend  firom  20  to  25  per 
cent  more  in  1937  than  they  did  in 
1936,  according  to  Kenneth  Laird, 
Weco  Products  Company,  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  F^- 
erated  Advertising  Club. 

“Dvming  the  past  12  months  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  registered  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  15  to  16  per  cent  over 
1935,”  he  said.  “A  still  greater  in¬ 
crease  is  predicted  for  1937  because 
of  the  general  increase  in  business 
and  a  greater  opportunity  for  profits. 
My  prediction  is  that  national  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  for  1936  will  run 
about  $4^,000,000,  not  counting  the 
tremendous  investment  in  local  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  For  1937,  the  figures 
should  top  the  half-billion  dollar 
mark.” 

NEW  AGENCY  OFFICERS 

Executives  of  Marschalk  &  Pratt, 
Inc.,  New  York,  gave  a  farewell  lun¬ 
cheon  Dec.  30  at  the  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter  Limcheon  Club  to  R.  O.  Eastman 
who  has  resigned  as  director  of  mar¬ 
keting.  Mr.  Ektstman,  who  was  for 
a  number  of  years  president  of  R.  O. 
Eastman,  Inc.,  marketing  and  research 
organization,  has  opened  his  own 
office  as  marketing  advisor  at  347 
Madison  Avenue.  A.t  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  S.  H.  Giellerup, 
formerly  secretary,  was  elected  a 
vice-president  A.  R.  Anderson,  ac¬ 
count  representative,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary. 


Among  AdvertUine  Foil 

AD  COPY  TOO  CLEVER - - - — IZS 

Richmond,  Va-,  Jan.  4 — A  HARMS,  advertia 

Reidsville,  N.  C,,  coal  firm  has  manager  of  Premier-Pabat  Ss 

decided  to  change  the  copy  of  its  Comply  for  the  past  nine  yean, 

advertisement  in  the  home  town  resigning  his  position  to  join  the  Q 

paper:  “If  you  have  a  bad  fire,  cago  office  of  Yoimg  &  Rubicam,  t 

call  the  fire  department,  but  if  as  a  contact  executive,  effective  J 

you  want  a  good  fire,  call  us  at  15.  E.  E.  Umland,  who  has  been 

Phone  No.  24.”  the  Chicago  office  of  Young 

Recently  Art  Scales’  house  Rubicam,  is  leaving  to  join 

caught  fire.  A  negro  rat^  to  a  Manufacturing  Company, 

telephone  and  called  telephone  n.  Y.  A  successor  to  Mr 

No.  24.  The  coal  company  em-  Premier-Pabst  is  yet  to  be’ 

ploye  spent  ten  minutes  trying  j  v  ^  oaniea. 

to  explain.  By  the  time  the  fire  David  Jacques  Ferro,  who  fomxi 

department  received  notice,  the  inducted  an  advertising  service  i 
dwelling  was  practically  de-  “f*'  own  name,  has  just  sevei 
stroyed,  with  a  loss  of  $2,000.  fils  cormection  with  the  John  Thoq 

_  Miller  Agency,  New  York,  to  j 

Morton  Freund  Advertising  400  Ma 

$2,500,000  Budget  For  son  Avenue,  New  York,  in  an 

n  D  9  r  •  •  I  •  capacity. 

R-R*  S  Institutional  Drive  Chester  T.  Evans  and  Warner  Ci 
Chicago,  Jan.  4— Illinois  Central  ^waukee  commercial  artists,  hi 
System’s  1937  institutional  newspaper  tfi®  creative  art  staff  of  Kls 

advertising  campaign  will  be  devoted  Pietersom-Dimlap  Associal 

to  glorifying  the  work  of  “unseen  1^®-.  Milwaukee  agency.  Prior  to  ct 
employes,”  it  was  revealed  here  to-  their  own  studios  both  h 

day  in  an  announcement  concerning  connected  for  several  years  m 

the  monthly  series  of  ads  to  be  re-  agency.  Raymond  Stelmer,  aa 
leased  to  468  “on-line”  daily  and  director  of  the  agency,  1 

weekly  newspapers.  resigned  to  form  his  own  studio. 

Departing  from  its  1936  institutional  Henry  d’Ornano,  director  of  | 
theme  of  depicting  incidents  of  ser-  French  Government  Tourist  Bun 
vice,  Illinois  Central  copy  this  year  in  the  United  States,  announces  I 
will  feature  “scenes  behind  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Hall  Ki 
scenes”  in  modem  railroading,  such  Clements  as  their  publicity  rep 
as  switch  tenders,  car  repair  shops  sentative. 

and  unsung  section  hands.  Supple-  French  L.  Eason,  account  executi 
menting  each  advertisement  will  be  a  with  Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agen 
special  box  containing  a  personal  mes-  Chicago,  during  the  past  three  yes 
sage  from  L.  A.  Downs,  president  of  has  resigned  to  become  vice-presidi 
the  railroad.  Halftone  illustrations  and  manager  of  the  enlarged  0 

cago  office  of  L.  W.  Ramsey  Compa 
The  copy  is  scheduled  to  run  in  26  Davenport,  la.,  advertising  agen 
newspapers  m  eight  principal  cities  Mr.  Eason  was  formerly  with  the  ( 
on  the  basis  of  600  lines  per  monthly  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  publida 
insertion.  Other  newspapers  will  re-  representatives,  prior  to  entering  j 
ceive  monthly  ads  of  308  lines.  The  advertising  agency  field.  Beginni 
campaign  marks  continuation  of  lUi-  jan.  4,  the  Chicago  office  of  Ram 
nois  Central’s  institutional  newspa-  Company  is  occupying  larger  space 
per  advertising,  first  started  in  1920.  230  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
I-C  spent  approximately  $2,^,000  for  „  Klein,  recently  radio  , 

institutional  and  passenger  advertismg  r*u  i  r»  •  i  n 

in  newspapers  dS  1936.  Its  1937  A  ^  ^ 

budget  iT  expected  to  equal,  if  not  ® 

Co^y  ®  ? c^  Dursti'e  &  Stori  ^ 

opera^g’wiffi  I-C  in  prepiation  and  K  ? 

niacins  of  conv  announced  this  week  by  A 

^  ®  _  Aveyard,  vice-president  of  BBI 

Mr.  Klein  was  formerly  in  the  n 
LEE  ANDERSON  CO.  MOVES  department  of  J.  Walter  Hiomp 
Lee  Anderson  Advertising  Com-  Company,  later  joining  the  Chio 
pany,  Detroit,  has  moved  its  offices  staff  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sg 
from  425  Dubois  Street  to  8415  East  tern  in  the  program  production  i 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Hie  company  ac-  partment. 

quired  a  lease  on  the  former  home  C.  T.  Williams  has  become  qx 
of  the  late  Louis  Mendelssohn,  one  buyer  for  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Ii 
of  the  finest  residential  buildings  in  New  York,  succeeding  C.  M.  Sc 
Detroit,  and  held  a  housewarming  mour  on  Jan.  1. 

John  C.  Metealfe,  formerly  p« 
adnurably  to  office  purposes.  It  is  1:.:*^  R 


John  C.  Metcalfe,  formerly  pu 
licity  director  of  the  Chicago  R 


wthin  five  minutes’  drive  of  the  Estate  Board,  has  been  added  to  I 
Chrysler  factory,  prmcipal  chent  p^bUc  relations  staff  at  the  M 

chandise  Mart,  Chicago. 

TO  KEEP  CHICAGO  OFFICE  John  Burke,  formerly  handling  1 
In  compliance  with  requests  of  sev-  automobile  classification  for  the  H«i 
eral  clients,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Advertising  Service  in  Los  Angd 
New  York,  has  announced  it  will  has  gone  to  Detroit  as  manager 
continue  its  Chicago  office.  Chester  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  o3 
R.  Vail,  who  has  been  in  the  New  there,  replacing  Ross  Bartlett,  wte 
York  and  foreign  offices  of  the  adver-  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  due 
tising  agency  for  the  past  ten  years,  ill  health.  Larry  C.  Bern^  fon 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  automobile  editor  of  the  Los  Ange 
Chicago  office,  which  was  previously  Daily  News,  has  replac^  Burke.  | 
scheduled  to  close  the  first  of  this  q.  Sam  Barnes,  formerly  adve 

_  manager  of  the  Louisiana  Oil 

fining  Co.,  Shreveport,  has  beoi 
AGENCY  NAME  CHANGED  vanced  by  Gerald  T.  LeFevre 
Effective  Jan.  1,  the  name  of  George  Associates,  Little  Rock  adve 
J.  Kirkgasser  &  Company,  Chicago  agency,  to  be  head  of  the  copy 
advertising  agency,  was  changed  to  partment.  Barnes  was  for  six  5 
Kirkgasser-Drew,  Inc.  Hie  change  in  advertising  manager  of  Feibk 
name  includes  Leslie  A.  Drew,  who  department  store  at  Shreveport 
has  been  an  account  executive  with  going  to  Louisiania  Oil  Refining 
the  agency  since  it  was  founded  in  Hie  LeFevre  agency  was  esta 
1920.  in  1931. 
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oMMODITY  advertising  GROWS; 
MAINE  SEEKS  BIG  POTATO  FUND 

^ture  Will  Be  Asked  to  Set  Advertising  Tax — N.  Y. 
Ililk  Firms  Explaining  Where  Money  Goes — ^While 
Census  Bureau  Traces  Liquor  Money 


WOULD  BAN  LIQUOR  ADS 


through 


advertising 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Revision  of  the  Thom  package  Blaine-Thompson  Company,  New 
liquor  bill  enacted  two  years  ago  will  York,  has  released  a  campaign  to 
be  proposed  by  Rev.  Lee  Nichols,  appear  in  February  and  March  maga- 
Logan  County  representative,  when  zincs,  in  support  of  “Green  Light.” 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  is  convened  For  the  month  of  January,  coopera- 
Jan.  11  at  Uttie  Rock.  The  changes  five  newspaper  c^paigns  are  being 
would  include  a  ban  on  liquor  and  released  on  God’s  Country  and  the 
beer  advertising  in  newspapers,  peri-  Woman”  and  “Black  Legion.” 
odicals  and  radio.  The  new  bill  would  Burmel  LmxN  Company,  manufac- 


of  Maine  producers,  pleased  bottle  basis,  is  not  over-far  from  the  authorize  a  local  option  election  on  turer  of  handkerchiefs,  has  appointed 


results  of  their  early  ven-  Bordm  figure. 

1 _ _ _  ___A _ 1  XT _  : 


petition  of  15  per  cent  of  qualified  Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 


into  advertising,  may  extend  Newspapers  in  recent  weeks  have  voters  in  a  designated  area,  instead  to  handle  advertising.  National  class 
^brts,  particularly  in  the  adver-  carried  occasional  items  about  agita-  35  per  cent.  magazines  vrill  be  used, 

of  potatoes.  Sturges  Dorrance,  tion  for  changes  in  the  state-controlled  win  AnvFPTicir  miiiuTv  Worthington  Mower  Company, 

t  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  milk  prices.  Sheffield  executives  took  c  o  u  u  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  has  placed  its  ac- 

i,e,  Inc.,  New  York  agency  in  occasion  to  deny  published  statements  ^iladex^hia,  Jm.  5— -Suburban  count  with  the  United  States  Ad- 

of  several  Maine  accounts,  said  that  large  milk  companies  are  plan-  ^  planning  to  ex-  vertising  Corporation,  30  Rockefeller 

that  the  Maine  legislature  ning  to  seek  an  increase  in  minimum  ^0,000  m  a  newspaper  and  piaza.  New  York  City.  The  company 

,Kck  will  be  asked  to  authorize  milk  prices  behind  a  screen  of  adver-  radio  ad vertismg  campaign  to  present  manuiactures  tractors  and  mowers 

of  1  to  3  c«its  a  barrel  on  po-  tising.  Sheffield,  they  stated,  is  not  in  advanta^s  to  industrialists  and  for  golf  course,  estate  and  park  up- 
for  advertising  purposes,  which  favor  of  an  increase.  prospecUve  home-owners,  it  wm  an-  keep.  The  first  campaign,  now  in 

jtsnated  would  provide  a  fimd  of  •  •  •  imim<^  this  week^  at  a  mee^g  of  preparation,  will  feature  golf  course 

to  $500,000.  By  contrast,  he  ..  business  men  s  association  in  eouipment  Golf  publications  and  di¬ 
ed  that  each  barrel  of  potatoes  Liquor  Distribution  CotU  Media,  the  county  seat.  A  committee  rect  mail  will  be  used.  Donald  Hag- 


for  advertising  purposes,  which  favor  of  an  increase.  prospecuve  nome-owners,  it  was  an¬ 
imated  would  provide  a  fund  of  .  ,  •  noun<^  this  week  at  a  meeting  of 

$500,000.  By  contrast,  he  busmess  mens  association  in _ ^ _ _ ^ _ 

ed  that  each  barrel  of  potatoes  Liquor  Distribution  CosU  Media,  the  county  seat.  A  committee  r^t  mail  will  be  used.  Do; 

ts  expenditure  of  25  to  30  |  BURNING  nimbly  from  milk  and  headed  by  James  B.  Miller,  president  gerty  is  account  executive, 

for  fertilizer  alone,  giving  advo-  ^  butter  to  whisky,  we  note  that  of  the  Delaware  County  Board  of  Salesmen  of  the  Joseph  D 

the  plan  a  chance  to  argue  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  is-  Commissioners,  will  direct  the  drive,  ^ 

the  market  needs  fertilizing,  as  sued  a  report  on  distribution  of  sales  scheduled  to  begin  Feb.  15. 


ooara  oi  Salesmen  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crxj- 
®  Company,  PencU  Division,  Jer- 

heduled  to  begm  Feb.  15.  City,  N.  j!,  met  during  the  week 

ONTINUES  NEWS  BROADCAST  15,  at  a  special  sales  college. 

The  Standard  OU  Company  of  New  to  exchange  ide^  on  pencU  selling 


tax,  which  would  exempt  local  ation  covered  by  the  business  census  ttie  btondard  UU  Company  of  New  receive  details  on  advertising  and 
of  small  powers  to  avoid  their  since  repeal.  The  report  covers  822  Jersey  has  renewed  the  Esso  News  campaign  for  1937,  on  the 

opposition.  of  the  1,046  tot^  of  alcoholic  beverage  M^dav  ®omplete  line  of  Dixon  pencils,  cray- 

ifiiinA  riAifAlrkrkTinonf  Prirntnic-  nrivIii/*ArR  cnvin0  r»AmrharnKlA  RenirM  JHH.  1.  Ine  SerieS  IS  nearCl  Monday  _ _ i _  _ _  _ _  ..  / 


ons  and  erasers.  Meetings  were  imder 


l^TDevelopmern  Commm-  producers,  giving  comparable  figures  Jr&tur^art^Live^^at  oZ^dersZrs: 

this  week  annoimced  that  the  for  a  group  of  614  firms  domg  two-  to  Satoday,  mclusive,  at  various  direction  of  H  B  Van  Dorn  sales 
food  products  advertising^-  thirds  of  the  nation’s  business.  NBc”  StotioiS  manager,  PencU  ‘  Sales  Department, 

conducted  in  newspaper  and  ra-  group,  reportmg  1935  sales  of  $510,-  ^®r  NBC  Sta^rm  WJZ  ^d  WEAF.  Advertising  Agency  is  adver- 

)  three  cities,  with  follow-UD  let-  605.000.  listed  total  distribution  ex-  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc.,  New  York,  _ 


tin  three  cities,  with  follow-up  let-  605,000,  listed  total  distribution  ex-  MarschaUc  & 

to  retaU  ouUets,  had  produced  penses  of  $68,496,819,  or  13.4  per  cent.  ^®  agency 

Kpdonally  gratifying  resiUts.”  Distribution  payroU,  took  $20,566,017 
campaign  features  potatoes,  of  Uiis,  or  4.0  per  cent  rf^s;  other  Campaigns  and  AccounU 

1  sweet  com,  peas,  beans,  ap-  distribution  expenses,  $47,930,802,  or  ° 

blueberries,  canned  sea  foods  9.4  per  cent.  These  other  exx>enses  ttirwiN  WASEY  &  COMPANY’S 
other  M^e  products.  ^  ^  include  advertising  but  also  travel-  H,  gan  Francisco  offices  have  been 
test  cities  have  been  New  York,  mg  expenses  of  s^e^en  credit  col-  selected  to  handle  Leslie-California 
,  and  Boston.  IwUon  expend,  bad  debts,  and  an  Company  advertising  during 

„uuc  specific  figmes  on  resiUts  are  aUocated  portion  of  overhead.  1937  Lo^i^  Honig  has  been  named 

^available,  the  commismon  r^  .  ,  ,  account  executive. 

receipt  of  himdreds  of  letters  t-j 

the  campaign  started  in  Novem-  Statutic  Hig^ay  Trails  Company  Edger- 

also  increased  retaU  sales  of  \A/E  suspected  it,  but  there  is  ton,  Wis.,  mam^acturer  of  traders  and 
fcn»  uroducts  inclusion  of  Maine  ~  ’  nothing  like  statistics  to  prove  truck  bodies,  has  appointed  M.  Glen 
Ron  toS  ;nd  rSLmaSt  men^  a  thing.  “When  I  Grow  Too  Old  to  Miller,  Chicago  agency,  to  direct  its 
in  letaU  stores’  advertisements;  Dream”  was  broadcast  294.61  times  in  advertising  program, 
the  printing  of  potato  recipes  on  a  year,  according  to  Fame,  aimual  Scoville  h 


manager,  PencU  Sales  Department. 
Federal  Advertising  Agency  is  adver¬ 
tising  counsel,  Brooke  Watson  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


printing  of  potato  recipes  on  a  year,  according  to  Fame,  annual  Scoville  Manufacturing  Company, 
_.,_,.er  and  magazine  food  pages  box  office  check-up  of  the  Quigley  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  appointed 
tn^tatoes  were  rarely  mentioned  PubUcations.  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi- 

R  Many  of  the  letters  were  from  -  cago  agency,  to  direct  its  advertising 

hide  Maine,  asking  where  that  GARDNER  IN  BIGGER  OFFICES  a  new  type  of  snap  fastener  re- 

products  could  be  purchased,  ParHnor  A 


GARDNER  IN  BIGGER  OFFICES 


,tfi  piquets  could  purchased,  Advertising  Company,  St  iSd 

m  ^e  Itself  pubhc  attention  Ma^t  ]4ud-  ^agazmes  be  used, 

focused  on  local  products.  j^as  taken  over  the  four  „  9“*"°  ^oducts  Cortoration, 

Development  Commission  had  tower  floors,  with  12,000  square  feet  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  retamed  the 

y  reported  that  the  increase  of  floor  space,  an  increase  of  approxi-  Fen^-Hanly  Company,  New  York,  to 

IMoline  taxes  in  the  1936  season  mately  50  per  cent.  Elmer  G.  Mar-  handle  its  advertising.  Annoimce- 

J  been  five  times  the  Commission’s  ghutz  is  president  of  the  company.  wUl  appear  in  February  auto- 


F'  been  five  times  the  Commission’s  shutz"  is  president  ’ of  the  company.  wUl  appear  in  February  auto- 

.000  advertising  budget.  Features  of  the  new  offices  are  elab-  mobUe  trade  papers  of  a  new  Casco 

*  *  *  orate  radio  facilities,  combination  Automatic  Ci^rette  lUghter  for  auto- 

J  MUk  Dollara  and  Cents  radio  observation  room  and  dining  mobUes,  which  ivill  1^  advert^ed  m 

IjEANWHILE  in  New  York,  where  ^vo  exi^rimental  kitchens  and  ^a^onal  Spot  radio  wiU 

fl  a  state-sponsored  campaign  has  the  terrace  roof  which  completely  sur-  ^ts®  ^  used^  _ 


II  a  state-sponsored  campaign  has 
B  given  official  credit  for  increas- 
nosumption  of  milk,  the  two  big- 
t  dairy  firms  started  campaigns  this 
^  different  in  technique  but  iden- 
P  in  aim.  Borden’s  Farm  Products, 
l^  the  caption  “Picture  of  a  lady 
ing  200  miles,”  illustrated  by  a 
reaching  for  a  bottle  of  milk,  re- 
that  it  takes  more  men  to 
^  milk  for  New  York  City  than 
c^loyed  on  the  farms  where  the 
,l  is  produced,  and  stated  that  the 
Borden  profit  for  15  years 

«ghtly  more  than  one-third 
k  of  all  mUk  handled. 
Parms,  on  the  other  hand, 
:-month  campaign  with  an 
nt  on  its  “17  inillion  dol- 
"  A  pie-chart  told  how 
er’s  “milk  dollar”  is  dis- 
1.08  cents  to  the  farmer; 
—•••o  u)  employes;  20.25  cents  for 
portation  and  operation;  3.43 
fw  taxes,  insurance,  advertising, 
ft  0.23  cent  for  executive  salaries; 
JUS  cents  for  net  profit  to  Shef- 
^l‘•rms.  The  last  iton,  on  a  per- 


rounds  the  seventeenth  floor. 
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“Home  Economics” 

’  (UP) 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 

THE  MARK 

I 

SERVICE 

— • — 

OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 

We  gumrauee  and  dsfissr  e 
definite  esaoimt  of  additiomel 
natimaei  edvertiemg 

AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 

Ws  Conduct  Moro  Cooking  Schools  for 
Doily  Nowtpapors  Than  Any  Other 

WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 

Organisation 

COVERAGE 

There  Mutt  Be  a  Reason 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 

UNITED  PRESS 

247  Park  Ave.  Now  York 

fOR  DOMINANT  NSW5  COVIRAGl 

ERAXUBOB  IIM 

im/f. 

r  4^ 


Fighting  Against 
Easy  Satisfaction 

The  publisher  who  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  produc¬ 
tion  standards  of  his  paper 
sometimes  finds  an  obstacle  in 
subordinates  who  are  too  easily 
pleased  with  half-way  results. 

^  There  are  years  of  tradition 
back  of  haphazard  newspaper 
printing  and  old  standards  die 
hard.  In  lifting  the  reading 
quality  and  printing  excellence 
of  his  paper,  many  a  publisher 
has  found  Certified  Mats  to 
afford  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  Made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  XadUon  At*.,  N*w  YoA,  H.  Y. 
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ROBERT  ROWLETT 

Editor  of  NuhriUo  Morning  Tennoa* 
soon  Diaa  in  LonisTillo 

Following  an  illness  of  several 
months,  Robert  Rowlett,  48,  editor  of 
the  NashtfUle  Tennessean,  died  Jan.  3 
in  a  hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  his 
former  home.  He  was  buried  in  Mt. 
Olivet  Cemetery,  Nashville,  following 
services  at  the  home  of  Brown  Bu¬ 
ford,  his  wife’s  father,  Jan.  5. 

Long  recognized  as  a  positive  force 
in  civic,  charitable  and  artistic  activ¬ 
ities  in  Nashville,  Rowlett  had  been 
editor  of  the  Tennessean  (morning) 
for  five  years. 

Bom  at  La  Grange,  Ky.,  April  17, 
1888.  Rowlett  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children  of  the  late  William 
Wirt  and  Sarah  Rodman  Rowlett. 
His  father,  a  newspaperman  before 
him,  founded  the  Oldham  County  Era 
at  La  Grange  and  later  established  a 
paper  at  Newcastle,  Ky. 

Rowlett  attended  school  at  Louis¬ 
ville  and  was  a  student  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  1913  and  1914.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War,  he  volunteered  for  service  with 
the  114th  Field  Artillery,  the  regi¬ 
ment  commanded  by  Col.  Luke  Lea, 
former  publisher  of  the  Tennessean. 

Upon  returning  from  service  over¬ 
seas,  he  entered  newspaper  work  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Courter- 
Joumal  at  Louisville.  He  then  went 
to  the  Tennessean  and  later  to  New 
York  on  the  American  copy  desk.  In 
1925,  he  returned  to  Nashville  as  city 
editor  of  the  Tennessean.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  posts  of  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  manaiging  editor  to  editor,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  April,  1931. 

In  1924,  while  on  the  American, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Buford, 
of  Nashville,  a  former  society  editor 
of  the  Tennessean.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Betsy  Ann.  In  addition  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  he  is  survived 
by  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  all  of 
Louisville. 


©faituarp 

Bernard  m.  stone,  62.  one  of 

Alaska’s  foremost  editors  and 
publishers  for 'the  last  30  years,  died 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  home  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Jan.  4.  A  native  of 
New  Zealand,  Mr.  Stone  had  edited 
or  published  papers  in  Nome,  Seward, 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Wn.i.iAii  W.  Cowan,  53,  publisher 
of  the  magazine  Industry  and  Labor 
and  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Labor  Review,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Jan.  4. 

Mas.  John  Starzel,  65,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Le  Mars  (la.)  Globe- 
Post,  died  Jan.  4.  She  leaves  two 
sons,  Frank  L.  Starzel,  chief  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Rome  Starzel,  edi- 

Rebuilt  Presses 

BLACK  AND  COLOR 

SCOTT  Modem  H^h  Sp^  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Presses 
in  various  capacities,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 

SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 

HOB  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 

HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 
wiA  substructure  and  reels. 

DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  scon  k  COMPANY 


tor- in-chief  of  the  Le  Mars  Globe- 
Post,  of  which  she  became  owner  at 
her  husband’s  death,  five  years  ago. 

E.  K.  WiLLiAifs,  62,  foimder  of  the 
Temple  (Texas)  Daily  Telegram,  in 
1907,  dropped  dead  in  his  home  on 
the  Temple-Belton  pike,  Dec.  17.  He 
had  sold  the  Telegram  in  1929.  During 
the  Mexia  oil  boom,  he  started  the 
Mexia  (Texas)  News,  later  sold  out 
to  local  men.  In  1934  he  began  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Temple  Morning  News.  He 
continued  it  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  then  sold  to  the  Telegram. 

WiLUS  B.  CoNANT,  52,  publishers’ 
representative  for  Oral  Hygiene,  Os¬ 
teopathic  Profession  and  formerly 
western  advertising  representative 
for  Drug  Topics,  died  Jan.  3  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

John  Richard  O’Connor.  81,  Chi¬ 
cago  attorney  and  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Jan.  3  at  his  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  old  Chicago  Times.  Later  he 
worked  on  the  old  Chicago  Globe  be¬ 
fore  becoming  western  manager  of 
the  Press  News  Association. 

Jerome  A.  Hart,  82,  author  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ar¬ 
gonaut,  died  at  San  Francisco  Jan.  4. 
He  had  been  ill  for  several  months. 
Mr.  Hart  was  editor  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1891  until  1907. 

Harry  Tucker,  71,  for  the  past  40 
years  a  widely  known  newspaper  man 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  recent  years 
writer  of  a  column,  “Main  Street,” 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  died  Dec.  30  at  his 
home. 

Joe  R.  Daniels,  41,  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor,  Paris  (Tex.)  News,  shot  himself 
tj  death  in  a  New  Orleans  hotel  room 
Dec.  25. 

Anselle  Walker,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  National  Litho¬ 
graphers  Magazine  and  20  years  ago 
advertising  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  died  Dec.  29  in  a  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  hospital,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  80  years  old. 

George  St.  Cyr,  41,  sports  editor 
of  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette,  died  suddenly  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  Dec.  28,  following  an  attack  of 
acute  indigestion. 

Mrs.  Betsy  A.  Haviland,  102,  widow 
of  Barnes  H.  Haviland,  founder  of 
the  Southington  (Conn.)  News,  week¬ 
ly,  and  herself  publisher  of  the  paper 
for  a  number  of  years,  died  Dec.  31. 

Harry  M.  Cheney,  former  editor 
and  publisher,  Lebanon  (N.  H.) 

Granite  State  Free  Press,  legislator 
and  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Masonic  grand  bodies,  died  Jan.  1  at 
the  age  of  76. 

Capt.  John  W.  Hamel,  77,  editor  of 
the  Kershaw  (S.  C.)  Era  for  40  years, 
died  Jan.  1,  from  two  self-in^cted 
bullet  wounds. 


Mrs.  Martha  D.  Amadon,  102-year- 
old  grandmother  of  Walter  H.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gage,  of  the  Gage  Printing  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Harry  L. 
Gage,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  died  at  her  home  near  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  Jan.  2. 

Whitman  P.  Conn,  editor  of  The 
Constructor,  a  contractors’  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  and  former  Washington  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  at  his  Washington 
home,  Jan.  1.  Before  entering  the 
publishing  field  seven  years  ago  he 
had  worked  for  10  years  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

Henry  S.  O’Brien,  77,  former  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  died  Jan.  1, 
at  his  winter  home  in  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla. 

E.  A.  F’itzgerald,  Sr.,  71,  former 
business  manager  and  part  owner  of 
the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald,  died 
Dec.  31,  of  a  heart  attack. 

George  Evans,  for  three  years  on 
the  Houston  Chronicle  editorial  staff, 
was  accidentally  killed  in  a  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  hotel  room,  Jan.  2, 
while  handling  the  pistol  of  a  deputy 
United  States  marshal  when  the  two 
were  about  to  start  on  a  fishing  trip. 

Joseph  M.  Smith,  89,  first  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  News, 
now  the  Pampa  Daily  News,  died 
Dec.  25. 

NEW  CHICAGO  GUILD  UNIT 

A  Chicago  Herald  and.  Examiner 
unit  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  been  organized  with  73 
members  in  good  standing  md  repre¬ 
senting  a  majority  of  the  editorial 
department,  according  to  Don  Stevens, 
AFL  guild  organizer.  Austin  O’Mal¬ 
ley,  reporter,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  unit;  George  Murray,  copy  reader, 
was  named  secretary,  and  Hal  An¬ 
drews,  sports  copy  reader,  treasurer. 
Lytton  Taylor,  Sunday  department; 
Harry  MacNamara,  sports  writer; 
Charles  Gotthart,  Jr.,  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  and  David  Mann,  photog¬ 
rapher,  were  elected  as  delegates  to 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
now  includes  225  members,  according 
to  Stevens. 

CURTIS  ESTATE  FOR  PARK 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  4 — Linden  Hall, 
the  $250,000  suburban  estate  of  the 
late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Philadelphia 
publisher,  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  commissioners  of  Cheltenham 
Township  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Curtis  Bok,  to  be  used  as  a 
public  park. 

COMPLETES  100  YEARS 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is¬ 
sued  the  first  number  of  Volume  101 
oil  Jan.  1,  marking  the  completion  of 
nearly  100  years  as  a  daily  newspaper. 


MORE  ACCURATE,  SPEEDIER  MAT  MOULDING 

HOE 

900  TON 

Direct  - Pressure 
Hydraulic 

PRESS 

Speediest  machine  available,  it  can 
mould  a  mat  in  four  seconds.  Simple 
push  button  operation.  Powerful  26Vi 
diameter  ram  provides  greater  pressure 
area  and  smoother  operation.  Platen 
measures  28''x  32".  Driven  by  a  double 
end  shaft,  ball  bearing,  7Va  h.  p.  motor. 

It’s  the  last  word  in  mat  moulding. 

Write  for  additional  information. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTlTlfi 

Governor  McNutt  of  IndUaa,  p, 
West,  Dr.  Gallup  Will  Speak 

With  the  acceptance  of  Gov»n<. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  of  IndianaTfS^ 
principal  address  of  the  opening  1 
sion  of  the  North  Carolina  Pt^  T 
sodation’s  annual  Press  Institut* 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  Jan.  14.1 
the  program  is  complete.  An  inforj 
discussion  of  the  Social  Securitiat  ^ 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  new™ 
pers,  will  feature  one  of  the  -rmiijJ 
with  Cranston  Williams,  scct^S 
manager  of  the  Southern  New^ 
Publishers’  Association  conducting 
round  table.  Carl  W.  Ackermaal^ 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Co 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  wi 
speak  at  a  luncheon. 

The  program  starts  Thursday  evt 
ning,  Jan.  14,  with  a  brief  addren  b 
President  C.  C.  CouncU,  publidie 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  and  an  oi 
ficial  welcome  by  Robert  Hon—  „ 
ecutive  dean  of  the  University.  G« 
emor  McNutt  speaks  at  the  & 
session. 

Paul  West,  managing  director  1 
the  Association  of  National  Adve 
Users,  and  Dr.  George  Gallup,  ha 
of  the  American  InsUtute  of  Puhi 
Opinion,  are  scheduled  to  speak  Fr 
day  morning. 

Group  meetings  with  Holt  MePhe 
son  in  charge  of  the  daily  divisi 
and  W.  Curtis  Russ  presiding  for  ti 
weeklies,  will  be  held  Friday  afte 
noon. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Fred  Ston 
White  House  correspondent  of  Uniti 
Press,  who  recenUy  accompanied  tl 
President  on  his  South  American  to 
of  good  will,  is  expected  to  tell 
many  interesting  experiences.  Vemi 
Nash,  of  Yenching  University,  Chit 
and  now  representing  the  Walter  Wi 
liams  Foundations,  will  have  a  p, 
on  this  program. 


Equipment  and  Suppliei 

Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankeb 

Hud  uid  Soft  Cork  Blukib 
HeoTj  Wool  Mouldtn 
Ligiit  Wool  Mouldon 
Hun  Wool  Monldors 

(AU  SisM) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesaee— No.  2S, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  SO 

Easy  to  tmmr,  qmisk  to  plots 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  AddraM  NENSCO 
Waresitsg,  Mass 


MM»  ornm  a  rM*M7 . rUtoSMS.  n.  j.  r.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  York  City 
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ffhat  Our  Readers  Say 

qMG  EDWARD’S  BROADCAST 

^ITOR  4  Pubushbr;  Mr.  Arnold, 

4  ^  his  opening  radio  spiel  for  Editor  & 
R  fjBiSHiR.  says:  “For  the  first  time 
h  w  human  experience,  the  voice  of  one 
was  heard  simultaneously  by 
jlfnno.000  people  in  every  civilized 
m  aaitry  of  the  world.” 
ht  K  would  be  interesting  to  have  Mr. 
p  arrived  at  this 

01  figure.  His  explanation 

■]  ^tkssly  would  illuminate  some  of 
p  ^  other  fantastic  statistics  on  listen- 
ti  w  sudiences  dished  out  by  broad- 
la  tfters. 

I  have  seen  a  report  made  by  an 
«*iiggnization  upon  which  broadcast 
i^rtisers  depend  for  basic  informa- 
Doo  on  listening  audiences.  It  indi- 
I  lldtes  that  Edward’s  broadcast  was 
bAheird  in  this  coimtry,  at  least,  by  con- 
^aierably  fewer  millions  than  were 
”iiined  in  for  the  Louis-Schmeling 
boat 

QuiiHt  &  Publisher  could  perform  a 
notable  service  to  the  newspaper  in- 
jgitry  by  making  its  radio  depart- 
Bcnt  a  source  of  FACTS  about  radio. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Clark  Kixnaird, 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 
New  York,  Jan.  5. 


UQUOR  BAN  RECOMMENDED 

Rauigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  4. — Advertising 
fill  be  prohibited  for  county  liquor 
stores  in  North  Carolina  if  recom- 
nendations  of  the  state  liquor  study 
eoDunission  are  enacted  into  law  by 
the  1937  General  Assembly,  as  there 
is  considerable  reason  to  ^lieve  will 
be  the  case.  Neither  will  radio  broad- 
atta  tending  to  advertise  beverages 
of  more  than  5  per  cent  alcoholic  con¬ 
tent  be  permitted. 
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Clastified  Advertising 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cask  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
((^h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7B  smr  line 

4  Times  —  .60  iter  line 

Cawt  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
(Mk  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab- 
ascennts  will  be  billed  for  tbe 
tnsrttd  number  of  Ibies. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
MUmub  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
4  Psbilsher  roserwes  the  right  to  classifT, 
dh  sr  reject  any  copy. 


Business  Opportunity 


Tke  publisher  of  s  strong  daily,  only 
paper  in  prosperous  upper  south  county 
•ast  seeks  competent  associate,  having  the 
retnisite  mansgerisl  ability  to  operate  the 
sawspsper.  To  the  right  man  a  forty  per 
eest  stock  interest  is  available  for  $7,250 
cask.  Starting  salary,  $65.  Write  in  detail, 
presenting  proof  of  ability  and  financial 
references.  Box  1638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nowspnpor  Brokors 

1*S7  Opportunities — 1936  Prices.  Semi- 
weekly  and  commercial  plant,  exclusive, 
fertile  field,  excellent  equipment,  earning 
dividends.  Down  payment  $10,000. 
Weekly  and  job  plant,  large  field,  splen- 
(id  equipment,  large,  paid  circulation, 
esraing  handsome  dividends.  Down  pay- 
■Beat  $10,000.  Also  some  small  but  desir- 
eble  weeklies.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build- 
■Bg,  New  York. 

RUfsst  dailies  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
Berman  H.  Koch,  Badgerow  Bldg.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

^^Re  and  confidential  service,  handling 
“Hies  and  weeklies.  Many  years  prac- 
nesi  experience.  Len  Feighner  Agency, 
RaskviUe.  Mich. 

clients  in  good  cash  positions  to  pur- 
bRb**  OTofitable  dailies  East  of  Missis- 
ippi.  Preliminary  correspondence  strictly 
•wfidential. 

i  RTWSPAPER  appraisal  OORP’N. 

Dines  Bldg.  Times  Squ.  New  York 


Circulation  Promotion 


15  Yesrs  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Clean  Newspaper  Circulation  Builders 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
•‘WE  SATISFY” 


Morrison  Plan 

Newspaperdom’s  Leading  Circulation  Builders 
“That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It" 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir.,  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Bonded  Oampaigna  Succeed  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  &  Associates  World’s  Record  Cir¬ 
culation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


$25,000  to  $50,000  cash  available  as  down 
payment  for  eastern  daily  newspaper.  Not 
interested  in  run-down  sheet;  expect  to 
pay  fair  price  for  solid  property.  Box 
1610,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

If  yott  have  a  nevrspaper  for  sale,  we  can 
sell  it  for  you  and  get  what  it  is  worth. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Advertising  Home  Study 


The  advertiaing  minded  newspaper  man  and 
printer  makes  the  most  money.  Many 
newspaper  and  advertising  men  have 
graduated  from  this  long  established 
school.  Common  school  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 
home  study  course  and  requiremeats. 
PAGE-DAVI8  SCHOOL  OF  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING,  8601  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2021, 
Chicago,  III. 


Commercistl  Photography 


Commercial  Blarlne  photos,  for  advertising 
folders,  suitable  for  illustrations,  post¬ 
cards,  also  nature  subjects,  street  scenes, 
railways.  Write  for  prices  and  details  to 
A.  Geary  Johnson,  Photo  Journalist, 
1718 — 19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.C. 


Editorial  Service 


Fire  all  your  "country  correspondents,"  tie 
your  district  news  reporting  to  your  city 
desk,  save  money  and  have  a  better  paper. 
Howl  Ask  for  free  outline  of  plan  many 
publishers  are  adopting.  George  Olds, 
News-Leader,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


Help  Wanted — Female 


Wanted — Competent  lady  campaign  managers 
for  newspapers.  References  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  Box  1623,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Male 


3  Experienced  and  capable  district  manag¬ 
ers  in  newly  organised  home  delivery  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York  vicinity.  Drifters 
need  not  apply.  Future  assured  for  am¬ 
bitious  and  hard-working  men.  Oar  essen¬ 
tial.  Write  giving  full  details  concerning 
experience,  salary  expected  and  married 
or  single.  Also  state  when  available. 
Box  1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — New,  financially-sound, 
"class"  weekly  i.:agaiine.  Prefer  college 
man,  not  ever  35;  executive  type;  maga- 
xine  background.  For  a  live-wire  that  has 
ideas  and  knows  direct-mail  and  dealer 
promotion  this  position  offers  a  good  fu¬ 
ture.  Decent  starting  salary.  Irreproach¬ 
able  references  required.  Apply  in  person, 
or  by  mail  to:  Fernald’s  Exchange,  Inc., 
1708  Times  Building,  Times  Square, 
N.  Y.  0.  (Agency). 


High  pay  to  high  grade  men  for  few  hours 
spare  time  work.  Short  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Racine,  Wise. 


Picture  Editor — Afternoon  daily  in  large 
midwest  city  wants  experienced,  feature- 
minded  picture  editor  with  originality. 
News  training  also  preferred.  In  reply¬ 
ing  give  age  and  references.  Box  1620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOBIEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

Qumii^€ation»,  photes,  and  ra^aranees 
on  Hla, 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service. 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  T,  0. 
WM.  M.  WILSON,  Mgr. 


Help  Wanted — Male 


Wanted:  A  subscription  man  to  sell  in  the 
South  for  a  long  established  trade  paper. 
Will  entertain  applications  from  respon¬ 
sible  and  reliable  men.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  territory  yon  wish  to 
rover  and  remuneration  arrangements  de¬ 
sired.  Box  1627,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Wanted:  Advertising  solicitor  to  develop 
new  business.  Send  references,  lay-outs, 
experience.  Must  be  sober,  reliable,  hon¬ 
est.  Box  1624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  by  a  large  Mldweit  newspaper — 
Young,  single  man,  capable  of  writing 
news  stories  and  advertising  copy.  Your 
experience  either  in  iKihool  or  work  must 
have  prepared  you  to  go  right  to  work. 
Salary  small  at  start,  but  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Only  those  with 
good  imagination  and  who  are  energetic, 
ambitious,  clean  and  honest  need  apply. 
Box  1621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted:  Classified  Manager,  by  Southwest¬ 
ern  newspaper,  75,000  population  city. 
Expected  to  personally  sell  many  of  larger 
classified  accounts.  Salary  to  start  $45 
per  week.  State  age,  record  in  detail.  Box 
1636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Real  resnlt-getting  salesman  to 
call  on  newspapers.  Must  be  familiar  with 
circulation.  Give  fall  particnlara  about 
experience  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Box  1622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


dMklng  g  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secore  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magaiine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  throngh  ear  peraonncl 
service. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  it  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
eorrespondenca  strictly  confidential. 

"We  Connect  the  Wlree” 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  ’Timet  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson.  Mgr. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertlllng  Salesman — age  36,  college,  un¬ 
married,  producer  for  12  years  in  display 
and  classified.  Box  1628,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AdvertUing  man  (33)  twelve  years  experi¬ 
ence,  on  daily,  in  classified,  local  and 
national  departments  seeks  position  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  medium  sized  paper. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  business.  Good 
references.  Employed.  Box  1640,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Advertising  man  with  12  year  record  of 
achievement  in  the  advertising  field, 
with  agency  and  national  account  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  opportunity  here  or  abroad. 
Strong  copy  man,  sales,  exeentive.  Age 
37.  High  class  references.  Box  1625, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Businesa  or  AdvertUing  Manager  or  ass’t 
to  management.  18  yesrs  snccessfnl  ex¬ 
perience.  Best  references,  42,  married. 
I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Classified  Manager — Sixteen  years’  newspa¬ 
per  and  sales  promotion  experience;  clean 
successful  record  as  producer.  Has  knack 
of  handling  people.  Wants  to  contact  pub¬ 
lisher  in  city  over  two  hundred  thousand 
who  has  good  circulation  and  also  wants 
classified  leadership.  Will  go  morning  or 
evening  paper;  north,  south  or  weert  for 
right  connection.  Knows  how  to  build 
classified  by  sonnd  methods;  directs  clas¬ 
sified  workers  by  selling,  not  telling.  Age 
38,  married,  wants  to  get  set  and  stay  put. 
Box  1641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Deak  Man,  reporter,  27,  university  graduate, 
seven  years  experience,  last  three  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  small  c’ty  daily.  Seeks  con¬ 
nection  in  larger  field.  Box  1574,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Edltor-AasUtant  Editor 
Woman  writer,  experienced  magasine  edit¬ 
ing,  managing;  thorongh  knowledge  tech¬ 
nical  details,  shorthand.  Box  1557,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Good  Nevrspaparman — 20  years  sneeessful 
experience.  Wide  knowledge  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Last  six  years  managing  editor 
Metropolitan  daily.  Age  40.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Wants  new  permanent  connection. 
Box  1626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Man,  33,  exp«rt4nced  etty,  telegraph  and 
managing  editor  small  city  dailies,  alao 
ai  night  bureau  manager  United  Press, 
wants  editorial  position  in  Far  West  or 
South.  Box  1575,  Editor  A  Pabliaher. 


Manager,  41,  Ten  years  practice  0.P..A, 
specialising  newspaper  work.  Recent  sne- 
cesafnl  experience  publishing  small  town 
daily  and  business  manager  metropolitan 
daily.  Want  management  small  town 
daily.  Consider  good  weekly.  Might  in¬ 
vest.  Now  located  East-Central.  Prefer 
Sontbwest  or  California.  Available  Feb- 
rnary.  Box  1629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatiom  Waatail 


Managing  Editor,  evening  paper  75,000 
circulation,  Protestant,  39.  At  liberty 
February  1st.  Seven  years  with  present 
employer.  Steadily  employed  since  1920. 
Box  1608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaperman,  city  experience,  wanta  edi¬ 
torship  good  N.  Y.  State  country  weekly. 
Will  make  investment  with  practical 
printer  owning  paper.  Knows  advertising, 
circulation.  Address,  for  details  or  ia- 
terview,  1630,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Pennsylvania  Newsman,  25,  three  years  as 
Harrisburg  correspondent.  Knows  State 
thoroughly.  Will  go  anywhere  as  reporter, 
feature  writer  or  salaried  correspondent. 
Box  1631,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

PubUaher’s  Assistant — Small  daily  or  good 
weekly.  Knows  advertising,  circnlation, 
office  routine.  Knowledge  of  job  printing. 
Box  1699,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Reporter,  young  man,  with  experience  as 
advertising  writer,  now  employed  in  sales 
capacity,  wishes  to  return  to  newspaper 
work.  Will  gladly  finance  self  for  four 
months  until  ability  has  been  proved 
through  practical  re-schooling.  Excellent 
references.  P.  O.  Box  441,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Reporter  or  revrrito  man — 22,  tome  experi¬ 
ence;  good  references,  college  graduate. 
Small  salary  to  start.  Box  1642,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Wanted: — Position  as  mechsnicsl  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  newspaper  by  an  experienced 
man  who  nnderstmndt  production  and  can 
give  full  cooperation  to  the  advertising 
staff.  Box  1576,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Wanted — Position  by  newspaper  man  cf 
forty  years  experience,  police  reporter  and 
finnneial  editor  on  one  paper  for  31  years. 
Best  of  references  furnished.  Gardner  B. 
Ellis,  32  Werner  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  firm  desir¬ 
ous  of  t  educing  composing  room  cost. 
Will  work  for  small  salary  and  percent¬ 
age  of  saving  made.  Must  be  at  least  a 
10-machine  plant.  Box  1632,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Macbnnical  Equipment  For  Sal* 


Duplex  Flatbed  Presi — 8  columns,  12  ems. 
Now  running  10,000  daily.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  rotary.  Delivery  in  abont  80 
days.  Complete  with  new  rollers,  blan¬ 
kets.  AC  equipment.  Real  bargain. 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Daily  World. _ 

One,  80  to  100  H.P. — 280  volt  d.c.  variable 
speed  motor  with  second  geared  7H  L-P- 
motor.  Common  base  and  drive  gearing, 
complete  with  control  board  for  push¬ 
button  operation.  For  printing  press  or 
other  uses.  Box  1601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

For  Sale,  as  is,  five-deck,  two-plate  Gosa 
straight  line;  22%  in.  entoff  with  motor 
drive  Kohler  control ;  also  three-deck,  two- 
plate  Goss  straight  line;  21%"  cutoff. 
Both  with  four  stereotype  pieces;  both 
used  for  color.  Box  1643,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

For  Sola — Goss  Comet,  8-page  flat-bed  press 
in  excellent  condition.  Being  replaced  by 
16-page  tabular.  Write  to  Urbans  Daily 
Citixen,  Urbans,  Ohio. 


Mechanical  Equipment 


Wanted:  Stereotype  melting  furnace  to  use 
coal,  mat  roller,  12  steel  top  turtles,  12 
chases,  mat  humidor,  15-inch  mat  toaster. 
Bloomington  Daily  Telephone,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana. 


Photo-EugrawinE  Eqnipmant  For  Sale 

E.  T.  3ULLEBARGER  CO. 
Photo-engnvlng  E^olpment  and  Matala 
538  8.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

116  John  St.  New  York,  N.  T. 


_ Newspaper  Supplies _ 

Stereot^e  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Electric 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


Ml  negotiations  eonfidantial 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ava.  Naw  York 
BusIbsss  EsUkUsksd  la  l$ta 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  9,  1937 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


i  ^  f  1  ERE  is  a  large  order  if  I  ever 
n  received  one,”  writes  a  lead¬ 
ing  promotion  manager.  “If  any  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  country  could  de¬ 
velop  a  reasonably  accurate  statistical 
estimate  on  these  questions,  I  believe 
Editob  &  Publisher  can,  so,  in  the 
good  old  army  style.  I’m  passing  the 
buck  to  you.” 

The  large  order  (and  our  friend 
made  no  mistake)  consists  of  provid¬ 
ing  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Total  investment  of  all  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  in  land,  buildings, 
trucks,  presses  and  equipment. 

2.  'Total  payroll  of  writers — feature, 
editorial,  reportorial,  and  columnists. 

3.  Total  payroll  of  feature  writers, 
exclusive  of  regular  staffs  of  editorial 
and  reportorial  writers. 

4.  Total  payroll — all  employes,  all 
departments. 

5.  Total  annual  purchases  of  paper, 
ink,  type,  metal,  photography,  etc. 

6.  A  list  of  nationally  known  news¬ 
paper  feature  writers  and  cartoonists 
and  their  combined  salaries,  or  earn¬ 
ings. 

7.  A  list  of  great  newspaper  writers 
of  the  past — like  Greeley,  Watterson, 
etc. 

8.  Taxes  paid  by  all  American 
newspapers — Federal,  county,  munici¬ 
pal. 

9.  Total  revenue  of  all  American 
newspapers  from  circulation  and  from 
advertising. 

*  •  • 

Try  those  out  on  your  typewriters, 
adding  machines,  card  selectors, 
crystal  globes,  or  whatever  apparatus 
you  have  for  knowing  the  unknow¬ 
able.  Nobody  has  all  the  answers. 
Uncle  Sam  provides  none  of  them. 
By  pawing  over  cards,  refreshing 
fugitive  memories,  and  a  combination 
of  guesswork  and  arithmetic,  we  hope, 
by  the  time  this  page  is  finished,  to 
have  arrived  at  fair  estimates.  Here 
goes: 

•  •  • 

There  are  approximately  1,950 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
with  some  550  Sunday  editions.  They 
range  from  about  300  circulation  a 
day  to  nearly  2,009,000.  Himdreds  of 
them  represent  billions  of  dollars  in 
investment  upon  which  ownership 
never  realized  a  nickel  in  dividends. 
For  present  purposes  these  lost  bil¬ 
lions  will  be  disregarded,  and  all  at¬ 
tention  given  to  physical  property. 

Taking  the  easiest  estimate  first,  we 
find  that  composing  room  machine 
equipment  rates  a  present  valuation 
of  about  $60,000,000.  Add  another 
$10,000,000  for  spare  magazines,  mats, 
metal,  cabinets,  chases,  furniture, 
tables,  foundry  type,  proof-presses, 
desks,  special  lighting,  special  floor¬ 
ing,  manual  equipment,  and  machin¬ 
ist  tools,  etc.  The  composing  room 
goes  down  for  a  conservative  valua¬ 
tion  of  $70,000,000. 

Take  the  press  and  stereotype  rooms 
next  Accurate  estimates  are  hard  to 
come  by  here,  for  presses  last  many 
years  and  do  not  depreciate  so  rap¬ 
idly  as  machinery  which  bears  a  more 
continuous  load.  Obsolescence  is  a 
greater  price  factor.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  arrive  at  a  second¬ 
hand,  installed,  valuation  figure, 
which,  of  course,  is  considerably  low¬ 
er  than  the  1937  replacement  value  of 
existing  machinery.  So  by  oiur  own 
species  of  legenWuun,  and  advice 


from  press-builder  friends,  the  value 
of  presses  and  auxiliary  machinery, 
including  all  but  most  modem  auto¬ 
matic  and  semi-automatic  stereotype 
machines,  is  set  at  approximately 
$70,000,000.  To  that  shoiild  be  added 
another  $20,000,000  to  cover  Auto¬ 
plates,  special  mat  rollers,  plate  and 
paper  conveyors,  paper  storage  trucks, 
trams  and  tramways,  mats  in  stock, 
metal,  auxiliary  stereotype  machinery, 
motor  drives  and  controllers,  ink  stor¬ 
age  tanks,  pumps  and  piping,  and,  in 
numerous  plants,  special  water  pump¬ 
ing  systems  for  cooling  machinery. 
The  press  and  stereotype  equipment 
value  is  set  at  $90,000,000,  which,  with 
the  $70,000,000  allowed  for  composing 
rooms,  brings  the  general  mechanical 
total  to  $160,090,000. 

•  «  • 

Land  and  building  investment  rep¬ 
resents  a  more  intangible  prob¬ 
lem,  since  these  differ  from  machinery 
in  having  various  values  not  only  in 
different  cities,  but  within  the  same 
city.  The  tremendous  plants  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  practically  all  of 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers  represent  a  not  too  radical  top 
in  what  it  takes  to  house  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  An  average  of 
$3,000,000  mi^t  apply  to  these  and 
other  first-class  biiildings  in  cities  of 
more  than  500,000  population.  There 
are  approximately  60  in  this  group, 
and  an  over-all  estimate  of  $200,000,- 
000  for  building  value  for  the  100-odd 
newspapers  they  house  seems  not 
excessive. 

Below  that  level,  buildings  are 
much  smaller  and  less  costly.  Most 
buildings  of  500  of  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  can  be  duplicated  for  $25,000 
each,  permitting  an  estimate  of  $12,- 
500,000.  In  the  intervening  categories, 
which  include  about  1,200  newspapers 
in  1,000  plants,  allow  a  conservative 
value  of  $75,000,  adding  $75,000,000  to 
our  total  and  making  a  grand  total 
allowance  for  buildings  of  $287,500,000. 

(5nly  the  crudest  rule-of-thumb 
guesses  can  be  used  to  arrive  at  land 
investment,  which  varies  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  tenure,  its  location  with 
reference  to  high-value  districts,  the 
relative  space  involved.  From  an  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  this  column  would  allow 
about  $40,000,000  for  land  investment, 
bringing  the  total  real  property  and 
building  investment  to  $327,500,000. 

•  •  • 

Trucks  and  other  automotive 
equipment  present  a  knotty  esti¬ 
mating  problem.  Fleets  exceeding  100 
trucks  are  not  imcommon  in  the  larg¬ 
er  cities,  and  many  newspapers  serv¬ 
ing  wide  areas  from  publication  cen¬ 
ters  xmder  100,000  population  use  10 
to  20  trucks  constantly.  No  general 
survey  has  ever  been  made.  Averag¬ 
ing  the  big  fleets  against  the  300  or 
400  newspapers  which  use  two,  one,  or 
no  trucks  in  circulation  service,  and 
considering  also  the  several  score 
newspapers  which  do  not  own  fleets 
but  contract  for  their  operation,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  allow  5  trucks 
for  each  of  the  1,950  dailies,  or  about 
10,000  newspaper-owned  trucks,  at  a 
value  of  approximately  $1,000  each. 
There  is  another  $10,0()0,000.  Our 
land,  building  and  equipment  total 
has  reached  the  sum  of  $^,500,000 — 


and  mechanical  departments  which 
we  have  not  considered  will  run  the 
total  well  past  the  half-billion  mark. 

•  «  * 

Nobody  has  ever  made  a  survey 
of  what  is  paid  to  the  writing 
forces  of  all  newspapers.  Ilie  AH.PA. 
Special  Standing  Committee  three 
years  ago  made  a  comprehensive  poll 
of  editorial  salaries  covering  63  per 
cent  of  all  editorial  employes.  It  esti¬ 
mated  the  total  number  of  editorial 
employes  at  24,357,  which  should  to¬ 
day  be  increased  by  about  10  per  cent, 
to  26,700.  Calculated  from  the  AHPA. 
figures  on  salary  distribution  brack¬ 
ets,  the  indicated  editorial  income  was 
then  about  $62,289,500.  It  has  since 
been  substantially  upped  in  several 
cities  and  may  now  be  over  $65,000,- 
000  a  year.  This  estimate  may  be 
taken  to  cover  all  but  a  few,  probably 
less  than  a  score,  of  writers  and  art¬ 
ists  whose  income  from  syndicated 
work  exceeds  $25,000  a  year. 

•  •  • 

Almost  stygian  darkness  prevails 
over  the  earnings  of  the  latter, 
except  for  the  income  figures  of  1935 
released  this  week  by  Congress.  It 
is  known  that  Arthiu-  Brisbane  re¬ 
ceived  $260,000  a  year  as  salary  from 
the  Hearst  enterprises.  The  late  Sidney 
Smith  was  also  in  the  six-figure  class, 
as  was  Bud  Fisher  at  the  peak  of 
Mutt  and  Jeff.  The  late  Will  Rogers 
was  considered  the  highest-paid  syn¬ 
dicate  writer  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  But  six-figure  earn¬ 
ings  are  as  rare  in  journalism  as  in 
any  other  walk  of  life  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  top-notchers  of  the  syn¬ 
dicates  range  between  $25,000  and 
$75,000.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  $7,- 
500,000  will  cover  all  feature  writers 
and  artists  whose  work  is  widely  syn¬ 
dicated;  say,  $75,000,000  for  regular 
staff  (as  given  above)  and  syndicated 
features  and  cartoonists.  Add  another 
$12,000,000  for  editorial  payroll  of  the 
wire  press  services,  and  you  have  a 
total  of,  roughly,  $87,000,000  for  edi¬ 
torial  services,  not  counting  wire  tolls 
or  syndicated  pictures. 

*  •  * 

Approximately  an  equal 
amoimt  is  being  paid  to  compos¬ 
ing  room  employes.  Other  mechanical 
departments  will  be  covered  by  $50,- 
000,000,  according  to  the  best  possible 
estimates  from  vague  and  scattered 
data.  Circulation  employes’  earnings, 
mostly  paid  to  earner  and  delivery 
employes,  will  top  $100,000,000.  Ad¬ 
vertising  payroll,  including  commis¬ 
sions  to  special  representatives  and 
general  advertising  agencies,  will  ap¬ 
proach  $50,000,000.  Administrative 
costs,  inclu^g  many  high  editorial 
as  well  as  business  office  salaries,  can 
be  estimated  at  $40,000,000.  In  the 
roimdest  kind  of  figures,  then,  the 
payroll  cost  of  making,  selling,  and 
distributing  newspapers  in  the  year 
1936  was  more  than  $400,000,000. 

•  •  * 

Material  costs  are  possible  of 
more  accurate  estimate,  but 
even  here  there  are  baffling  gaps.  As¬ 
sume  that  American  daily  newspapers 
consumed  3,500,000  tons  of  newsprint 
last  year  (which  is  high)  and  paid 
for  it  an  average  of  $40  a  ton  (which 
is  low).  Diere  you  have  $140,000,000, 
without  frei^t  or  handling  charges. 
Add  $6,000,000  for  ink  (also  low) . 
Metal  for  composing  and  stereotype 
rooms  is  purchased  imder  various 
methods  by  most  newspapers,  the  es¬ 
sential  feature  being  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  keeps  the  metal  up  to  pre¬ 
determined  standards  by  addition  of 
new  elements  and  credits  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  return  of  old  metal. 
Some  experts  may  have  found  a  way 
of  figuring  a  newspaper’s  metal  in¬ 
vestment  at  a  given  time,  but  t^ 
amateur  is  not  in  their  ranks.  He  will 
have  to  adopt  a  lump  sum  estimate 


of  all  metal,  foundry  type,  and  other 
materials  used  for  composition,  ste*^ 


typing,  engraving,  electrotyping 
photography  and  set  it  down  blh^ 
as  $10,000,000.  The  raw  material  totd 
would  then  approximate  $156,000,000 


Question  no.  6  deserves  mote 
careful  research  and  more  space 
than  is  available  for  this  week’s  r-nt 
and  will  be  deferred  to  the  nearf^’ 
tvue.  We  have  no  wish  for  a  siege  by 
irate  columnists,  cartoonists,  fiction.  * 
eers,  and  other  high-priced  pewfe  i 
who  might  be  overlook^. 

•  •  * 

The  same  mig^t  be  true  rf  the 
next  question,  but  since  late  great 
writers  of  the  past  have  never  been 
known  to  haimt  their  commentators, 
we’ll  take  the  chance.  Horace  Greel^  ^ 
and  Henry  Watterson  have  been  mm- 
tioned.  Not  to  be  passed  are  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  Sr.,  of  the  Ncu 
York  Herald,  Charles  A.  Dana  and 
Edwin  P.  Mitchell  of  the  Nevj  Yorfc  i 
Sun;  (Charles  R.  Miller  and  before  him,  I 
Heiuy  J,  Raymond  of  the  Neva  York  ' 
Times;  Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Wilbur  F.  Storey  of  the  old  | 
Chicago  Times;  Joseph  McCnllagh  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Sr.,  William  H.  Merrill,  John 
Langdon  Heaton,  and  Frank  I.  Cobb 
of  the  New  York  World;  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  William 
Cullen  Bryant  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times;  E.  L.  Godkin  of  the  New  York 
Post;  Lincoln  Steffens  of  the  Post  and 
other  newspapers;  Fremont  Older  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and 
its  ancestors;  Henry  Grady  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution;  Charles  Emory 
Smith  of  the  Philadelphia  Press;  C.  P. 

J.  Mooney  of  Mem^is  Commercial 
Appeal;  Gilson  Gardner  of  Scrippe- 
McRae,  later  Scripps-Howard  Ne«>- 
papers,  and  of  course,  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane.  To  these,  and  we  apologize  now 
for  omissions  that  will  seem  ridica- 
lous  when  they  are  brought  to  Hand, 
might  be  added  a  squad  of  humorists 
like  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Artmos 
Ward,  Bill  Nye,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby, 
and  M.  Quad,  and  a  longer  list  di^ 
tinguished  as  editors  rather  than 
writers.  But  the  latter  are  specified.  | 


*  •  * 


Getting  down  to  Questions  Nos. 

8  and  9,  it  seems  possible  to 
answer  them  together.  Take  the  last  | 
first.  Newspaper  revenues  from  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1936  probably  readied 
$500,000,000  for  the  first  time  since 
1930.  It  is  impossible  to  state  a  more 
exact  figure  at  this  time.  Circulatkm 
income  approximated  $200,000,000— 
making  a  nice  roimd  total  income  of 
$700,000,000-still  far  below  the  bil-  , 
lion  dollar  peak  of  1929.  Our  expense 
total,  as  stated  above,  for  major  pay¬ 
roll  and  raw  material  items,  was 
$556,000,000.  Unlisted  expenses,  like 
insurance,  postage,  freight,  wire  photo 
charges,  li^t,  heat  and  power,  repain 
to  plant  and  equipment,  storage,  cart¬ 
age  and  handling  of  paper,  commu¬ 
nity  and  charitable  contributions,  etc., 
will  augment  that  total  by  at  least 
$15,000,000,  and  maybe  $30,000,000. 
Compromise  at  $575,(X)0,(X)0  for  total 
expense,  and  the  net  before  taxre  ap- 
proximates  $125,000,000 — which  is  un¬ 
questionably  high.  Take  20  per  cent 
of  the  net  and  pay  $25,000,0(X)  in  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  local  taxes  and  file 
amoimt  remaining  as  compensation  to 
capital  and  management  is  $100,000,- 
000 — or  142  per  cent  That  is  less  than 
publishers  used  to  expect  on  their 
turnover  up  to  1930,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  they  got  last  year. 

*  •  • 

THERE’S  your  story.  Now  that  if» 
written,  we  don’t  know  of  what  > 
use  it  is  to  anyone,  but  we  hope 
the  ^op  Talk  cirdes  has  as  mudi 
fun  reading  it  as  we  did  in  the  as¬ 
sembly.  Comments  are  welconne. 
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Section  Two 


EVERY  WORD  IN  THIS  AD 
SET  ON  ONE  INTERTYPE 

. . .  without  magazine  changes 


IS  Pi.  BttoD  Wide  with  Beloo  hJitra  Bold 


: 


KLL  THESE  FACES  ON  ONE  INTE 
all  these  faces  on  one  Inlerlype. 

ILL  THESE  FACES  ON  ONE  INTE 
aO  these  faces  on  one  IntertYpo- 

lift.  Cairo 

ALL  THESE  FACES  ON  ON 
cdl  these  faces  on  one  Intert 

l4Pt.  Cairu  with  Cairu  Ihild 

ALL  THESE  FACES  ON  ONE  INT 
all  these  faces  on  one  Intertype.  N 

ALL  THESE  FACES  ON  ONE  INT 
I  all  these  faces  on  one  Intertype.  N 

I  SPt  Hegal  Nu.  2  with  BuM 

ALL  THESE  FACES  ON  ONE  INTERTYPE.  NAM 
all  these  faces  on  one  Intertype.  Name  your  equipm 
ALL  THESE  FACES  ON  ONE  INTERTYPE.  NAM 
I  all  these  faces  on  one  Intertype.  Name  your  equipm 

NPi.  Boduiii  Buld  Extra  Condensed 

ALL  THESE 


11  Ft.  Cairo  Bold  (Caps  and  Figures) 


ALL  THESE  F 

^ Ft.  Cairo  Bold  (Lower  Case  and  Fointsi 

all  these  faces 


•  Pt.  Gothic  No.  IS 


Name  your  equipment!  Whatever  you  need 
. . .  heads,  ads  and/or  straight  compxDsition. 
You  can  now  obtain  the  necessary  type  faces 
on  a  single  Intertype.  Think  of  it . . .  five  hun¬ 
dred  magazine  channels  full  of  matrices^  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  your  operator,  all  controlled 
by  a  single  quick- shift  operating  handle. 
Ncme  your  equipment!  Six  different  combi¬ 
nations  of  extra-range  72-90  channel  maga¬ 
zines  to  choose  from ...  for  greatest  economy 
and  speed  on  YOUR  kinds  of  work.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  your  job  to  . . . 

INVESTIGATE 
the  INTERTYPE 

*  Four-Deck  Model  C  or  F  with  Four-Deck  Side  Unit. 
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fl^He tkU Ufitk  LUDLOW 


P'i 


S*t  ia  Ludlow  Kornok  Modium,  Kornak 
Black  Condontod  and  Hausor  Script 


You  never  need  to  reset  as  a  result  of 
broken  or  imperfect  letters,  if  your  dis¬ 
play  composition  is  set  the  Ludlow 
way.  Every  job  is  made  up  of  mint-new 
slugs,  cast  from  lines  of  flat  matrices 
“gathered"  several  at  a  time.  Each  let¬ 
ter  is  sharp  and  unbroken  when  you 
lock  up  the  page,  and  stays  that  way. 

The  experience  of  many  great  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  using  dry  mats 
under  high  pressure  has  proved  that 
Ludlow  composition  has  the  inherent 
strength  to  "stand  up"  under  the  most 
severe  stereotyping  pressures. 

Even  the  italics  are  unbreakable. 


They  are  cast  from  angular  matrices 
and  have  no  overhanging  kerns. 

The  Ludlow  provides  a  type  supply 
that  never  runs  out.  Its  wide  range  of 
point  sizes  and  typefaces  gives  your 
composing  room  unlimited  facilities 
for  the  most  truly  effective  display 
composition. 

No  newspaper  composing  room  can 
attain  maximum  efficiency  without 
this  flexible,  easily  operated,  econom¬ 
ical  equipment.  We  invite  you  to  inves¬ 
tigate  how  your  paper  can  benefit 
from  a  Ludlow  installation.  Write  us 
for  complete  information  today. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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mlorknicn  S  Inycnuity  Adds  lO  Efficiency  of  number  of  other  reasons  a  any  rate, 

■  'it  makes  for  efficiency  m  his  depart- 

MinneflDOllS  Tribune  Plent  Another  innovation  that  cuts  down 

last  minute  closing  troubles  is  the  use 

Many  are  the  Worthwhile  Innovations  He  Has  Worked  Out  ?Lt^f  tr^^re  pS^ted!^°To  ev^ 

,  With  the  Help  of  His  Loyal  Crew  mechanical  dej^rtment 

;  ••  r  /  pink  paper  means  speed.  The  proof 

^  MATE.  Jhe  Mo„o.y^  dep.^„.  ^  'aS**,'* 

,,,  .  to  new  quarters  in  the  Tribune  annex,  c  .  a.-  • 

^  B.  ‘  Bilhe"  Hoke,  composing  ^^ich  adjoins  the  Tribune  building  corrwtions  and  it  is  given 

W.  room  “skipper"  of  the  Minne-  proper.  There,  Hoke  has  four  Mono-  Preference  all  along  the  Ime. 
ipolis  Tribune,  loves  his  work  and  typg  machines,  one  a  Giant.  It  is  There  is  still  another  important 
;akes  pride  in  his  shop.  nothing  imusual,  with  the  equipment  piece  of  paper  in  Hoke’s  department. 

With  his  men.  who  respect  and  ad-  hand,  to  make  up  100  pages  between  This  is  to  obviate  excuses  from  the 
mire  their  skipper,  he  h^  perf^ted  7  ^  m.  and  3  P.  M.  on  Saturdays.  press  room  that  they  had  no  notice 


;akes  pride  in  his  shop.  nothing  tmusual,  with  the  equipment  piece  of  paper  in  Hoke’s  department. 

With  his  men.  who  respect  and  ad-  at  hand,  to  make  up  100  pages  between  This  is  to  obviate  excuses  from  the 
mire  their  skipper,  he  h^  perf^ted  7  ^  m.  and  3  P.  M.  on  Saturdays.  press  room  that  they  had  no  notice 
many  innovations  and  “inventions”  Innovations!  of  pages  to  be  made  over.  Looking 

.k.t  rut  d  o  w  n  Every  skipper  is  taken  to  task  fre-  somewhat  like  “Kenno”  tally  boards. 


many  innovations  and 
that  cut  down 
extra  steps,  labor 
and  overhead 
costs. 

In  addition  to 
his  work  as 
mechan  i  cal 
superln  ten  - 
dent  Mr.  Hoke 
promotes  wrestl¬ 
ing  matches— big 
ones— and  writes 
in  his  spare 
time.  Another 
hobby  is  travel-  ' 


quently  with  the  ancient:  “Why  were  Hoke  has  sheets  printed  with  num- 
you  late?”  Hoke  got  tired  of  hearing  bers  from  one  to  50.  The  numbers 
that  refrain  one  day  and  of  attempting  of  the  pages  to  be  made  over  are 
to  prove  that  the  fault  was  other  than  checked  off  on  this  sheet  as  word  of 
in  the  composing  room,  so  he  got  changes  come  from  the  editorial  de- 
printed  a  flock  of  little  cards,  three  by  partment  and  the  sheet  is  dispatched  Curl*  shop  machanu;  -  of  the 

to  the  press  room.  Minn..Dolii  Tribun.  ol.nt  and  inv.ntor  of 


W.  B.  Hok. 


Floors  under  Tribune 
machines  are  painted 


•'J 


Minneapolis  Tribune  plant  and  inventor  of 
the  Monomelt  and  other  shop  devices, 
with  his  recently  invented  maqazine  rack. 


ing— real  travel-  white,  making  it  eas- 

ing-the  kmd  that  has  taken  him  to  ^ 

Europe  nine  times  as  well  as  to  vir-  ^p^^. 

lually  every  section  in  America.  fingers.  Shown 

Hoke  went  to  the  Tribune  37  years  a|,o  ^he  metal 
ago  at  $4  a  week  to  work  for  his  catcher,  the  box  with 
father  who  then  held  the  position  he  the  number  5,  an- 
holds  now.  During  the  interim,  he  other  of  Curie's  in- 
has  visited  the  mechanical  department  ventions. 

of  every  paper  in  the  United  States 
of  any  consequence  as  well  as  papers 
in  23  foreign  countries. 

The  wide  experience  has  had  its 
effect  in  his  own  mechanical  depart - 
i  ment.  Speed  and  pride  of  workman¬ 
ship  also  is  apparent. 

'The  piece  scale  of  production  exists. 

Everything  is  “run  of  the  hook”  with 
no  price  and  a  half  or  double  price 
thought  of.  The  rate  for  the  operators 
and  subs  on  the  pay  roll  is  11  cents 
a  thousand  and  production  for  each 
man  is  between  9,500  and  10,000  ems 
■  an  hour,  the  machines  rimning  from 
8^4  to  9  lines  a  minute. 

“If  there  is  any  faster  work  in  the 
country,”  Hoke  will  challenge  you. 

Td  like  to  know  about  it.” 

There  are  30  machines  on  the  floor, 
all  Linotypes.  The  Tribime,  in  fact, 
was  the  first  paper  in  Minneapolis  to 
use  type-setting  machines  and  has 
continued  their  use  since  this  first 
experiment.  Eleven  of  the  machines 
are  in  the  ad  alley,  17  set  news  and 
two  are  used  to  produce  heads. 

Recently,  to  avert  overcrowding. 


land  know  him  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Monomelt,  that  handy  little  pot  on 
machines  that  does  away  with  the 
big  melting  pot.  That  device  takes 
A  the  slugs  direct  from  the  dead  forms 
A  and  renders  them  metal  anew.  Some 
11,000  of  them  are  in  use  throughout 
the  world. 

Another  contrivance,  patented  re- 
BA  cently  by  Curie,  and  tried  out  first  in 
Vfl  the  Tribune  plant,  is  a  metal  catcher. 
HH  Attached  to  the  machines,  it  catches 
the  shavings  from  the  slugs. 

Also  in  the  interests  of  neatness. 
*  you’ll  find  in  the  Tribune  plant,  mag- 

azine  racks.  Magazines  piled  against 
immgimiigmpgmiligJBBUIIiliHH  machines  and  walls  and  in  odd  cor¬ 
ners  became  more  and  more  an  eye 
,,  u  a  a  j  au  sore  to  Hoke  until  one  day,  in  des- 

Youll  see  white  floors  under  the  he  called  Curie  into  an- 

Lmotype  machines  in  the  Triune  ^her  consultation, 
mechanical  department  also.  These 

are  repainted  every  three  months  and  u  .  1  c  ‘j  * 

have  paid  for  themselves  many  times  Neatness  IS  Evidftnt 

over.  Hoke  wiU  e^lain  simply  that  ^he  fonts  are  encased  in  racks. 

It  seemed  ordy  good  ^nse  to  paint  26  by  20  inches, 

the  floors  white  to  make  it  easier  to  ,  _ u  *  ’  i i  j  ^  • 


pick  up  mats  which  are  dropped.  .  There  is  snace  below  in  addi- 

VrkiiMl  QAA  alcn  a  hanri  marlf^  par-  mere  IS  Space  oeiow,  in  aaai* 

xouli  see  aiso  a  nanci  inaue  car*  .  .  ..a  _ 

^  xL  »>  tion,  lor  the  sorts, 

ner  from  the  dump  or  a^mbly  You’ll  find  this  yen  for  neatness 

bank  to  the  proof  r^m  that  looks  compactness  in  the  Monotype 

purely  professional.  It  was  contrived  deoartme^  also  where  a  eadset  or^ 
and  assembled  by  George  Curie.  As  oepartmeni  also  wnere  a  gaaget  pro- 
..  f  J  J  cured  from  a  wholesale  hardware 

a  letter  of  spe^  and  convemenc^  handles  the  space  material. 

Hoke  thought  of  a  pneumatic  tube  ^he  gadget  is  a  central  steel  pole 
arrangement  to  carry  pr^fs  to  ^d  ^hkh  seven  circular  trays  p^ot 

rom  the  room  but  mv^tiga-  haU  bearings.  Each  tray  hi  13 

tion  discl^  the  cost  would  be  ap-  compartments,  shaped  like  pieces  of 


and  high  enough  to  hold  15  magazines 


proximately  $750. 


pie,  91  compartments  in  all,  which 


He  thought  such  a  figure  was  out  handle,  and  make  convenient  without 
of  the  question  so  he  called  Curie,  extra  steps,  14  point  to  36  point  space 


•  wMI  the  shop  mechanic,  into  consultation  material 

.  X  •  A  al  L  J  I  and  the  contrivance  now  in  use  was 

A  proof  goes  info  fhe  home-made  proof  x  .  j  r,  •  .i.-  au 

rarriar  perfected.  It  IS  nothing  more  than  b:-!,*  b 

lengths  of  window  rope,  knotted  at  ^ 

Now  one  card  is  made  up  each  day  intervals,  turning  in  reverse  directions  jf  thei 


Eight  Editions  Each  Day 


..w  J  V 


Now  one  card  is  made  up  each  day  intervals,  tummg  in  reverse  directions  jf  there’s  any  question  about  how 
for  every  page  to  go  into  the  paper  in  a  sheet  metal  tube  over  baby  car-  Hoke  and  the  men  working  for  him 
There  is  a  space  for  the  time  when  riage  wheels  from  which  the  rubber  gg^  along,  all  one  needs  do  is  question 
the  last  ad  is  placed  in  the  page  and  |ires  have  been  removed.  The  knots  chairman  of  the  chapel.  He’ll  tell 
for  the  signature  of  the  one  who  jn  the  ropes  carry  along  leather  cyl-  you  there  hasn’t  been  a  chapel  meet- 

placed  it  there.  It  then  is  up  to  the  inders  in  which  the  proofs  are  placed,  jug  on  complaints  on  the  day  side  of 

editorial  department.  Another  si)ace  power  is  supplied  by  an  old  the  paper  for  close  to  11  years  or  on 

registers  the  time  the  page  is  made  one-quarter  hor^power  Lmoty^  the  night  side  for  more  than  eight 

up  and  this,  too,  is  verified  by  the  'i^otor  and  the  whole  cost  was  in  the  years.  Hell  tell  you,  too,  that  one 

makeup  man.  The  card  tells  also  neighborhood  of  $50.  of  the  prominent  national  officials  of 

what  time  the  page  goes  to  the  mould-  In  the  proof  room,  youll  find  an  the  International  Typographical  Union 

ing  table,  which,  in  the  Tribune,  is  on  idea  borrowed  from  the  copy  desk  some  15  years  ago  declared  that  the 

the  same  floor  with  the  composing  of  the  editorial  department.  Hoke  got  Tribune  then  was  “the  toughest  chapel 
room.  Other  spaces  are  reserved  for  the  thought  that  the  slot  man  on  the  in  America.” 

notations  of  reasons  for  delcy.  copy  desk  was  in  position  to  get  Hoke’s  day  foreman  is  David  T. 

If  the  well-worn  query  comes  now  rather  a  good  idea  of  what  his  men  McGowan,  who  has  held  that  position 
from  the  front  office  or  the  circulation  were  doing  at  all  times  and  he  felt  his  15  years.  The  night  foreman  for  the 
department,  Hoke  needs  only  to  look  head  reader  should  have  similar  ad-  past  five  years  has  been  Walter  Ma- 
at  the  card  for  the  page  in  question  vantages — so  into  the  proof  room  went  honey,  formerly  with  the  old  Aftnne- 

to  put  his  finger  on  the  difficulty.  It  a  round  table  with  a  slot.  The  car-  apolis  Daily  News. 

may  have  been  the  page  was  held  for  rier  from  the  dump  ends  at  the  head  His  plant  turns  out  eight  editions 

a  cut  from  the  engraving  room,  a  new  reader’s  elbow.  every  24  hours  in  addition  to  two 


of  the  prominent  national  officials  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union 


apolis  Daily  News. 

His  plant  turns  out  eight  editions 
every  24  hours  in  addition  to  two 


it  tk«  gadget  for  handling  space  ma-  head  from  the  editorial  room,  an  in-  But  now  back  to  George  Curie.  Bulldog  editions  each  week.  A  roto 
terial  in  the  Monotype  department.  sert  to  a  certain  story,  a  late  proof  Typographical  men  throughout  the  plant  also  is  part  of  the  equipment. 
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Introdudng  Man  Who  Prints  Papers 
You  See  in  Moving  Pictures 

Hottywood  Printer  Has  Special  Shop  Where  He  Can  Turn 
Out  Phoney  Editions  on  Shortest  Notice 


»  Printer  Again 


iy  KIN  TAYLOR 

I^EET  America’s  most  prolific  pub- 
Usher.  He  never  prints  the 
same  paper  two  days  running,  and 
he  seldom  prints  more  than  the  front 
page  of  any  paper.  Very  few  of  his 
editions  run  more  than  fifteen  copies. 
Yet  the  circulation  figures  run  into 
die  miUions. 

'  lliere  is  no  telling  how  many  times 
he  has  chronicled  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic,  or  the  declaration  of  war,  or 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  The  lat- 
tm-,  however,  easily  holds  the  lead — 
he  does  it  several  times  a  year. 

'nus  “publisher”  is  Earl  Hays, 
Hollywood  printer,  who  has  made  a 
business  of  printing  “inserts”  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  Ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  himdred  when  a  close-up  of  a 
newspaper  story  is  shown  on  the 
screen,  or  editors  reach  into  a  roar¬ 
ing  press  to  pick  out  a  copy  of  the 
latest  extra,  or  a  newspaper  heading 
is  superimposed  over  a  shot  of  a 
pressroom  under  fuU  speed,  the 
printed  work  is  that  of  the  Earl  Hays 
press. 

Sometimes  the  signature  is  that  of 

a  real  paper,  but  _ _ 

more  often  than 
not,  particularly 
in  recent  years, 
it  is  a  “idioney” 

—  a  newspaper  ^ 

that  mi^t  have  }  pf 

been,  but  isn’t  /  ^  if 

That’s  because  '  w 

publishers  object  y  f 

to  the  screen  -  / 

showing  a  head- 
line  in  their 
paper  that  actu-  9^ 

aUy  wasn’t  there.  - — - 

In  the  ca^  of 

foreign  pubUca-  ,  cricturirt 

tions,  however, 

the  real  name  of  the  papers  frequently 
are  used. 

Many  are  the  tricks  Hays  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  enable  him  to  turn  out  a 
rapid  job  that  will  serve  the  purpose 
— and  on  a  job  press,  at  that  The 
greatest  time  saver  is  the  purchase 
in  lots  of  10,000  of  four-page  papers, 
all  printed  with  the  exception  of  the 
top  half  of  the  first  page.  Below  the 
fold,  and  pages  two,  t^ee  and  four, 
are  ready.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  make  up  die  top  half  of 
the  page  with  the  signature,  banner 
line  and  story  the  producer  wants  to 
show,  and  slip  it  into  the  press.  As 
a  rule,  die  two  halves  register  within 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  which  is  accu¬ 
rate  enou^  for  the  purpose,  since 
the  paper  is  on  the  screen  only  long 
enough  for  the  audience  to  read  die 
banner  line  and  a '  line  or  two  of 
die  story.  If  a  complete  paper  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  when  one  is  pulled  out  of 
a  running  press,  the  four-page  folder 
is  stuffed  with  enough  real  newspaper 
to  give  the  needed  bulk. 

In  zinc  form  Hays  carries  a  stock 
of  half  a  himdred  actual  signatures 
for  any  producer  who  wants  to  depict 
a  real  paper,  or  show  some  historical 
story  which  the  paper  actually  printed 
and  to  which  there  would  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  reproducing.  In  the  him- 
dreds  of  fonts  of  type  in  the  shop  are 
sufficient  styles  of  large  type  for  use 
in  setting  “phoney”  signatures,  dose 
enough  to  suggest  a  red  paper,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  any  region  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  foreign'"nation. 


Earl  Hays  at  taan  by 
a  caricaturitt 


Another  short  cut  is  a  morgue  of 
stories  all  in  one  piece,  cuts  made 
from  actud  news  stories  with  various 
types  of  heads.  These  are  fillers  for 
making  up  the  area  around  the  story 
which  is  being  photographed.  Usually 
only  the  end  or  beginning  of  lines  of 
the  stories  in  adjoining  columns  can 
be  read,  so  it  makes  little  difference 
if  the  same  materid  appears  time 
after  time.  There  is  seldom  any  con¬ 
nection  between  the  heads  and  the 
stories  of  these  filler  itons,  and  the 
subject  matter  itself  may  change 
abruptly  from  one  line  to  another. 

Frequently  the  Hays  plant  is  the 
medicine  which  the  picture  doctor 
uses  to  bolster  up  a  weakness.  Some¬ 
times,  following  a  preview,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  some  desired  point  is 
not  dear.  If  it  is  in  connection  with 
some  historicd  or  narrative  point, 
the  insertion  of  a  newspaper  headline 
many  times  is  enough  to  get  the  idea 
over.  And  that  is  much  cheaper  than 
calling  the  cast  and  production  crew 
back  for  a  retake. 

At  a  glance  the  shop  looks  little 
like  the  usual  job  printery.  Except 
for  some  make-up  stones  in  the 
center,  and  two  job  presses  tucked 
away  in  a  comer,  the  entire  space  is 
occupied  by  one  type  case  after  an¬ 
other,  files  containing  sample  news¬ 
papers  from  all  over  the  world,  some 
of  which  are  museum  items,  and  old 
documents  and  legd  papers  which 
Hays  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time 
to  reproduce  or  imitate. 

He  keeps  the  file  up  by  collections 
he  makes  on  frequent  trips  of  his 
own,  or  samples  which  his  father  and 
brother-in-law  bring  him.  People 
in  the  film  industry  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  work  also  bring 
him  papers  they  think  he  can  use. 
He  has  seven  stacks  of  steel  files, 
each  about  five  feet  hi^,  sttiffed  and 
indexed  with  newspapers  from  all 
over  the  world.  Some  are  Vol.  1  No. 
1  of  early  American  journals,  mostly 


New  76-Page  Type  Book 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  Codifies  Its 

Available  Faces  In  Shop 

Hie  Los  Angeles  Examiner  has  just 
issued  an  elaborate  76-page  type 
specimen  book,  covering  eleven  series 
of  type  fiices  as  well  as  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  items.  A  d^iarture  is 
a  new  system  of  designating  faces, 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  writing  out 
tte  name  of  the  type  and  its  size.  A 
sin^ile  code  number,  as  for  example 
5X42,  means  T«npo  bold  italics,  42 
point 

TTie  5  in  this  case  indicates  the 
Tempo  series,  fifth  in  the  book.  X 
means  bold  italic  (LX  means  light 
italic)  and  the  42  indicates  the  size. 
If  the  heed  is  to  be  set  upper  and 
lower  case,  %  is  added  to  ^e  co^ 
number.  Other  code  designations 
which  apply  are  C  for  condensed,  EC 
for  extra  condensed,  W  for  extended, 
CX  for  condensed  italics,  and  T  for 
outline. 

The  book  has  a  modernistic  cover 
in  blue  and  orange,  and  the  page  size 
is  7  by  10*^  inches. 


M.  C.  Moore,  newspeper  broker  of  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  Cel.,  proved  he  hesn't  forgotten 
the  printer's  trade  he  learned  in  his  youth 
whan  he  donned  an  apron  recently  and 
made  up  the  front  page  of  the  Salinas 
(Cal.)  Index-Journal,  accomplishing  the 
task  in  20  minutes. 

reproductions,  but  a  few,  such  as  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  the  real  thing. 

Tbe  problem  of  avoiding  actual 
newspaper  names  is  a  difficult  one. 
He  keeps  a  list  of  the  most  common 
names,  with  notations  which  can  be 
used  safely  with  which  cities.  The 
wave  of  consolidations  during  the  de¬ 
pression  which  made  hyphenated 
names  so  common,  somewhat  simpli¬ 
fied  his  task.  If  in  error  a  real  name 
is  used,  the  objections  to  it  are 
avoided  if  it  is  coupled  with  a 
“phoney.” 

Hays  carries  about  250  styles  of 
type  on  hand,  ranging  from  body  to 
76  pqjnt  or  larger.  Some  of  this  he 
has  collected  from  old  hand-set  shops 
which  sold  out  their  old  stock  when 
installing  new  equipment  He  has 
type  which  formerly  was  used  in 
printing  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
America,  and  is  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  faces  which  are  falling 
into  disuse.  Many  are  not  complete 
fonts,  enabling  him  to  double  up  on 
his  storage,  so  that  while  his  row 
after  row  of  type  cases  looks  impres¬ 
sive  enou^,  they  actually  contain  a 
great  many  more  kinds  of  type  than 
is  apparent  at  first  glance. 

One  of  his  recent  jobs  was  the 
duplication  of  a  Nero  Orleans  Picayune 
cf  1873  for  the  Bobby  Breen  picture, 
“Rainbow  on  the  River.”  He  used 
as  a  sample  a  photostat  of  the  Nov. 
14,  1860,  issue  of  the  Picayune. 

Hays  comes  honestly  to  his  status 
as  a  publisher,  even  thou^  he  prints 
“phonies.”  He  learned  the  printing 
trade  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
worked  for  some  time  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Record.  Several  years  ago  he 
went  to  Hollywood.  Tlrat  was  during 
the  old  silent  days  of  pictures,  when 
the  printing  of  subtitles  was  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business.  A  friend  operated  a  title 
business,  and  was  doing  newspaper 
inserts  on  the  side. 

TTiis  branch  grew,  and  he  invited 
Hays  in  to  handle  the  department. 
Then  the  talkies  came  along,  and 
the  insert  business  became  the  mon¬ 
ster  that  gobbled  the  “titlers.”  Hays 
bought  out  his  partner,  and  has  been 
expanding  ever  since.  His  present 
quarters,  which  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  adequate  for  his  future  needs, 
already  are  too  snudl.  He  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  lot  on  a  side  street  in  the 
heart  of  Hollywood,  and  by  next 
spring  expects  to  be  in  a  plant  which 
is  entirely  his  own. 


Gas  Heat  Cuts  Fuel 
Bill  Sixty  Perceni 

Chicago  Timas  Effects  Big  Saving 
Over  Electrically  Heatinq  StarJ^ 
type  Metal  Pots  ^ 

Installation  of  a  Kemp  immersior 
gas-heated  melting  pot,  attadied  to 
the  Wood  Autoplate  caster,  in  tlto 
Chicago  Daily  Times’  stereotypin. 
department  last  September  has^ 
suited  in  an  average  monthly  saving 
of  approximately  60  per  cent  in  fuel 
bills,  as  compared  with  the  former 
electrically-heated  unit. 

Tlie  present  12-ton  unit,  mcltin, 
sufficient  metal  to  operate  two  Au^ 
plate  machines,  turning  out  900  print- 
ing  plates  daily,  holds  10  tons  d 
working  metal.  The  gas-heated  pq 
melts  metal  efficiently  at  585  degrees 
This  represoits  a  saving  over  elec¬ 
tricity,  because  the  latter  required  a 
temperature  as  high  as  615  degreei 
before  the  metal  would  melt  in  sui- 
cient  quantity  to  permit  speeth 
operation. 

Four  Pilot  Burnors  Usod 

Four  pilot  burners,  operated  by 
thermostatic  control,  give  an  even 
temperature  rmder  all  types  of  wee¬ 
ing  conditions,  George  Emms,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Times  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment,  explained  to  ^rroa  k 
Publisher.  “Becau.se  of  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  molten  metal  coming  from 
the  heating  imit,  a  better  stereotype 
printing  plate  is  cast,”  he  said.  ‘It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  colder  the 
metal  the  better  the  cast.” 

The  installation  also  reduces  room 
temperature  in  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  because  of  the  high  type  of 
insulation  used  on  the  melting  pot 
Two  burners  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  metal  at  585  degrees  overnight 
another  factor  contributing  to  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  monthly  fuel  bill,  Mr. 
Emms  pointed  out. 

;  Conveyor  System  Novel 

One  floor  below  the  stereotyping 
'  department  are  located  five  mixing 

>  units  (four  in  operation  and  one 
’  spare),  which  mix  the  gas  and  oxy 

gen  in  proper  quantities  before  it  it 

>  piped  into  the  melting  pot  Seva 

>  units  of  air  and  one  of  gas  is  the 
“mix”  foimd  most  efficient  at  the 

!  Times. 

^  An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  effi 
.  cient  operation  of  the  Times’  steeo- 
I  typing  department  is  the  cemveyer 
■  system,  designed  by  Roy  Hahne,  at- 
chanical  superintoident  and  used  to 
s  dispatch  printing  plates  to  the  prat 
s  room  and  return  “dead  metal”  for  re 
;  melting.  This  two-track  conveyer 

>  belt  line  takes  the  plates  aftw  t^ 

.  leave  the  shavers  and  cooling  trougk 

>  to  the  press  room  at  the  rate  of  eight 
j  a  minute. 

;  Mackey  Greets  Congress 

r  When  delegates  to  the  First  IBs- 
panic-American  Press  Congress  ai- 
1  sembled  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  Jan.  X 
among  messages  of  greeting  was  oot 
1  from  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
s  “Today,”  Mr.  Mackey  wirote,  “mor* 
1  than  ever,  we  feel  the  links  of  kin- 
t  ship  that  unite  the  countries  of  die 
)  western  hemisphere,  and  that  find  par* 
ticular  expression  in  their  cultui^ 
.  .activiti^  *  At  the  head  rrf  the  latia. 
i  leading  fl^  woc^  is  the  newt- 
t  paper — ever  dynamic  and  ever  young 
1  And  youth  is  the  basic  charactwisifc 
of  this  new  world.” 
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piltsburgh  Press 
lo  Repulse  Flood 

geborafe  Precautions  Taken  to 
guard  Against  Repetition  of 
f^vy  Water  Damage 

5l}ould  Old  Man  River  send  another 
Mt  flood  rushing  through  Pitts- 
Golden  Triangle,  the  Pitts- 
^  Press  plant  will  be  a  veritable 
Iftrtss  against  the  waters, 
following  five  months  of  painstak- 
ig  research,  careful  study  and  exact- 
ig  labor,  the  Press  building  has  been 
unfitted  with  the  latest  flood  control 
^gipment  designed  to  withstand  a 
lood  exceeding  that  of  last  March. 

Under  the  direction  of  William 
Ginierg,  engineer  in  charge  of 
S(jipps-Howard  construction,  the 
(0^  now  near  completion  has  pre- 
pired  the  plant  against  a  flood  stage 
d  48  feet,  insuring  it  against  even 
Ihe  terrific  pressure  experienced  in 
Hirdr 

In  place  of  the  large  windows  which 
collated  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  a 
jtuidy  new  type  of  honey-comb  win¬ 
dow  has  been  installed  on  three  sides 
of  the  building.  Floodproof,  the  new 
windows  nevertheless  are  constructed 
to  enable  passersby  to  view  the  press¬ 
room  as  easily  as  before. 

First  Windows  of  Type 

The  first  of  their  type  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  anywhere,  the  windows  were 
the  work  of  the  American  Three-Way 
Lixfer  Prism  Company  of  New  York 
and  Chicago.  In  Pittsburgh  supervising 
the  job  of  installation  was  James  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  concrete  aggregate  of  the 
windows  is  specially  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer’s  own  formula 
and  to  assure  perfect  work  the  win¬ 
dows  were  constructed  in  a  rented 
plant  a  block  from  the  Press  Building. 

In  addition  to  the  windows,  how- 
ifver,  are  a  series  of  intricate  factors 
;  which  provide  the  huge  plant  with 
I  maximum  flood  protection. 

Heavy  iron  doors,  some  weighing 
ias  much  as  a  ton,  are  ready  to  be 
;  swung  in  place  at  the  building  en- 
1  trances  when  danger  of  a  flood  be- 
I  comes  apparent. 

To  have  the  building  completely 
'waterproof  all  exterior  openings  are 
icloeed  so  as  to  be  not  only  pressure- 
insisting  but  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
■  windows,  to  provide  their  ordinary 
I  functions.  Doors,  chutes  and  ventila- 
itor  openings  are  made  watertight 
It  was  necessary  to  re-inforce  struc- 
ituial  columns  to  bear  the  added  force 
|of  flood  waters.  Strength  of  side- 
I  walks,  garage  floors  and  retaining 

J  walls  were  tested  and  strengthened 
pressure  resistance. 

AN  Openings  Waterproofed 

I  Pipes  entering  the  building  have 
^been  completely  waterproofed,  while 
«lequate  measures  for  drainage  also 
bsve  been  effected.  Seepage  in  case 
“f  an  emergency  has  been  cared  for 
•lirough  a  system  of  pipes  coimected 
a  7,000-gallon  ta:^.  A  pump 
^  empty  the  tank  in  ten  minutes. 

In  order  to  install  the  specially- 
|-^signed  windows  it  was  necessary 
jb  build  in  structural  steel  frames  to 
j^t  the  pressure  of  flexxi  stage.  The 
was  then  imbedded  in  an  iron 
fifing  which  in  turn  was  imbedded 
®  a  reinforced  concrete  frame  re- 
**k>rced  by  steel  rods. 

He  Baldwin  Construction  Company 
■  Rttsburgh  was  the  contractor  for 
kael  masonary  and  labor,  while  the 
was  supplied  by  Worthington 
Company.  George  H.  Soffell 
Company  handled  the  plumbing. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press  plant  girded  against  flood  damage. 

Tips  For  Usefulness  of  Engraving 
Plant  In  Small  Daily  Told 


pOUR  years  ago  the  Red  Wing  Daily 
'  Republican  installed  an  engraving 
plant  in  a  town  of  over  10,000  people 
and  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  3,700. 

During  the  four  years  we  have  paid 
for  experience  which  I  presume  every 
newspaper  that  introduces  a  new 
department  has  to  j>ay  for  before  it 
functions  properly.  The  investment 
is  approximately  $2,000  and  we  have 
come  to  a  point  where  we  can  make 
as  perfect  a  newspaper  half  tone  as 
could  be  reasonably  desired.  But 
waste  and  inexperience  has  cost  us 
considerable  money. 

Speed,  Cost  Big  Problems 

There  are  two  things  which  we  still 
have  to  contend  with  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  time.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  speed  with  which  a  cut  can  be 
made  nor  the  cost,  but  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  we  can  make  our  cuts 
for  less  than  half  of  the  lowest  price 
we  can  obtain  from  any  engraving 
concern  and  then  we  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  taking  care  of  spot  news 
with  local  pictures.  Any  event  of 
consequence  recorded  at  noon  can 
be  illustrated  in  time  for  the  regular 
edition  which  goes  to  press  about 
three  o’clock. 

During  the  time  we  have  operated 
the  engraving  plant  we  have  taken 
thousands  of  pictures  of  individuals, 
of  groups  and  scenes.  These  are  all 
indexed.  They  include  all  of  the 
school  children  of  certain  ages  in  our 
field  and  our  library  of  photographs 
and  cuts  is  growing  day  by  day. 
When  something  happens  that  calls 
for  a  cut  we  can  find  almost  anybody 
in  one  of  the  groups.  We  enlarge  it  and 
make  a  single  or  half  column  cut  in 
time  for  the  next  edition. 

Illustrations  of  Use 

Two  or  three  instances  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  advantage  of  having  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  some  form  on  hand  for  imme¬ 
diate  use.  A  prominent  business  man 
had  erected  a  beautiful  home  and  we 
wanted  to  make  a  cut  of  it.  This  was 
agreeable  to  the  family  but  the  hus¬ 
band  and  the  wife  did  not  want  to  be 
in  the  picture.  Instead  they  wanted 
their  only  son,  Duane,  to  pose  in  front 
of  the  house.  We  did  not  think  that  a 
lone  boy  on  that  pictmre  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  When  it  appeared  in  the  Re- 


By  JENS  K.  GRONDAHL 
Publisher, 

Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican 

publican  many  of  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  were  being  entertained 
by  Duane,  and  as  Christmas  was  near, 
Santa  Claus  was  coming  up  through 
the  chimney  and  neighborhood  chil¬ 
dren  were  coming  in  swarms  over  the 
roof  and  other  places.  The  picture 
was  a  sensation.  Previously  we  had 
taken  groups  of  childrens’  parties  in 
that  neighborhood  so  Duane’s  play¬ 
mates  were  all  there  having  a  go^ 
time. 

The  state  grocers’  convention,  very 
important,  met  in  Red  Wing.  We 
used  72  half  tones  to  illustrate  that 
gathering  and  for  our  enterprise  re¬ 
ceived  letters  of  thanks  from  all  over 
the  state.  The  head  of  the  largest 
retail  grocery  firm  in  Red  Wing  al¬ 
ways  refused  to  have  his  photograph 
taken.  It  was  very  important  that 
his  picture  should  be  among  them. 
Then  we  thought  for  a  moment  and 
soon  had  a  solution.  'The  business¬ 
man  referred  to  had  attended  a  pic¬ 
nic  on  the  Fourth  of  July  outside  of 
the  city  and  we  had  a  group  of  those 
present.  We  picked  out  Mr.  Business¬ 
man’s  picture,  enlarged  it  to  single 
column  and  he  is  still  wondering 
where  we  got  it. 

Various  Comoros  Triod 

A  luncheon  club  consisting  of  local 
manufactxirers  meets  every  Monday 
at  our  leading  hotel.  We  snapped  a 
picture  of  those  present  about  one 
o’clock  to  appear  in  that  day’s  paper. 
Two  men  who  should  have  b^n  pres¬ 
ent  were  not  and  so  we  went  into  our 
files  and  found  photographs  of  those 
two  men  and  used  them  as  inserts  in 
the  upper  corners  of  the  three- 
column  picture. 

We  have  various  cameras,  some  of 
them  inexpensive,  amateur  instru¬ 
ments  handy  for  reporters.  The  en¬ 
graver-photographer  ordinarily  uses  a 
Graflex  with  a  speedy  lens  taking 
a  picture  5x7.  Tl^  makes  a  three- 
column  cut  without  enlargement. 

Add  Engraving  Unih 


Two  newspapers  in  Wyoming — the 
Casper  Tribune-Herald  and  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  Press — recently  installed  engrav¬ 
ing  plants. 


Cottrell  Purchases 
'  Clay  bourn  Firm 

Manufacture  of  Color  Presses  Will 
Continue  in  Milwaukee  Plant, 

It  Is  Announced 

Stockholders  of  the  Clayboum  Cor¬ 
poration,  Milwaukee,  manufacturers 
of  color  printing  press  equipment, 
Dec.  30  ratified  sale  of  substantially 
all  assets  to  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co., 
Westerly,  R.  I.  The  price  was  not 
revealed. 

Manufacturing  of  printing  presses 
and  plate  making  machinery  will 
continue  in  Milwaukee  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  conducted  under  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  management,  it 
was  annoimced.  Whether  the  plant 
there  is  to  operate  as  a  division  of 
the  Cottrell  company  has  not  been 
decided. 

'The  Cottrell  company,  organized 
more  than  40  years  ago,  manxifac- 
tures  printing  presses  and  accessory 
machines.  The  main  plant  is  located 
in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  wiA  offices  main¬ 
tained  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago. 
The  number  of  employes  totals  275; 
Clayboum  employes,  about  165. 
President  of  the  eastern  company  is 

C.  P.  Cottrell,  Jr.  Other  officials  are 

D.  C.  Cottrell,  vice-president,  and 
K.  G.  Stillman,  treasurer.  Stock  in 
the  company  is  closely  held. 

Presses  manufactured  by  the  Clay¬ 
boum  company  are  used  by  many 
leading  color  printers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  President  L.  W. 
Clayboum  is  the  originator  and  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Clayboum  process  of 
platemaking,  starting  his  work  in  a 
small  shop  in  Winona,  Minn.,  many 
years  ago.  Funds  for  his  purchases 
were  earned  by  him  as  a  wrestler, 
Mr.  Clayton,  as  “Lex”  Clayton,  being 
at  one  time  lightweight  champion  in 
the  profession. 

After  inventing  several  machines 
for  the  printing  plate  business,  Mr. 
Clayton  moved  to  Menasha,  Wis., 
where  he  was  the  first  to  put  pictorial 
printing  on  cartons  for  butter  and  ice 
cream.  He  organized  a  machine  com¬ 
pany  in  that  city  because  of  a  large 
order  for  a  color  press  from  the  Manz 
Corp.,  Chicago,  and  eventually  came 
to  Milwaukee  to  head  the  Clayboum 
Corp. 

There  was  no  announcement  of 
Mr.  Clayboum’s  plans. 

Explains  Monotype  Usage 

A  novel  and  comprehensive  mailing 
piece  illustrating  the  use  of  its  eqxiip- 
ment  specifically  in  daily  newspaper 
publication  is  available  (on  your 
business  letterhead)  from  the  Lan- 
ston  Monotype  Machme  Company. 
With  spiral  binding  and  heavy  cellu¬ 
loid  transparent  cover,  the  IxMklet  is 
composed  of  varying  size  sheets  of 
heavy  stock,  each  section  being  de¬ 
voted  to  a  separate  phase  of  the  use 
of  the  Monotype  t5q)e-casting  and 
material-casting  machines  in  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms. 

Group  Adds  Goss  Press 

A  new  Goss  Cox-o-type  press  has 
been  installed  by  the  Shorewood 
(Wis.)  Printing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Shorewood  Herald,  Whitefish  Bay 
Herald  and  Fox  Point  Herald,  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspapers.  It  prints  and 
delivers  eight  pages  full  newspaper 
size;  tabloid  publications  to  16  pages; 
magazine  to  32  pages  and  handbills  of 
single  page  or  double  spread  size. 
Two-color  bills  may  also  be  printed. 
Jerry  Price,  (Chicago,  was  in  charge 
of  erecting  the  press. 
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Hcnul  Nelson,  who  several  months 
ago  retired  after  devoting  73  years  of 
his  life  to  the  printing  industiy,  cele¬ 
brated  his  90th  birthday  at  his  home 
in  Manitowoc,  last  month.  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son,  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  years 
of  service  in  the  United  States,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manitowoc 
Daily  Herald. 

Fbank  Paul  Readel,  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  recoitly  was  married  to  Miss 
Susan  Patoka,  at  Amherst,  Wis. 

Isaac  Bernstein  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  press  room  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Web  Pressmen’s  Union  30.  Other  of- 
officers-elect  include:  John  Rexinger, 
of  the  News,  vice-president;  James  C. 
Brennan,  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
secretary;  Victor  Feldt,  Everybody’s 
Daily  Publishing  Co.,  treasurer;  Rich¬ 


ard  C.  Dentinger,  Buffalo  Times,  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  and  Dennis  Lenihan, 
Buffalo  Yimes,  sergeant-at-arms. 
John  Will- 


superintendent  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News  printing  department, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell- 
Christmas  party  arranged  by  fellow 
employes.  R.  S.  Kingsley,  publisher, 
presented  Mr.  Smith  with  a  farewell 
gift.  He  becomes  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Strathmore  company, 
Aurora,  Ill.,  of  which  he  is  a  founder. 


HAUCK,  Toledo 
News-Bee  press¬ 
man,  retired  re¬ 
cently  on  pen¬ 
sion  after  55 
years  of  service, 
the  last  44  of 
which  were  with 
the  News  -  Bee. 

He  started  work 
as  a  printers’ 
devil  in  Toledo 
at  the  age  of  12. 

The  News -Bee  John  Willhauck 
honored  him 

with  a  two-column  page  one  story  and 
an  editorial  when  he  retired. 


William  J.  Reynolds,  foreman  of 
the  news  composing  room  on  the 
Brookville  (Ont.)  Recorder  and  Times, 
is  celebrating  the  63rd  anniversary  of 
his  first  employment  with  the  firm. 


Fred  M.  Hill  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  has 
recently  accepted  a  position  as  opera¬ 
tor  and  shop  foreman  of  the  J.  T. 
Madry  publi^ing  company  of  Scot¬ 
land  Neck,  publishing  the  Scotland 
Neck  (N.  C.)  Commonwealth. 


Eugene  C.  Smith,  recently  resigned 


£ditotia.l 


44f  ISTEN  here,”  said  the  operators  who  set  the  type  for  the  Equipment  Review, 
They  indicated  a  paragraph  in  the  story  on  Pace  1  of  this  issue  which  told  about 


They  indicated  a  paragraph  in  the  story  on  Page  1  of  this  issue  which  told  about 
painting  the  floor  under  machines  white  so  that  when  the  operator  “drops”  mats  they 
can  easily  he  identified  and  retrieved.  “A  machinist  thought  up  that  idea,”  said  one 
operator.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  operator  dropping  mats?  Every  operator  knows  that 
the  mats  hop  out  of  the  assembler.”  (Which  would  be  the  machinist’s  fault). 

We  accept  that  buck-passing  in  the  humorous  spirit  it  was  given.  Yet  it  does  suggest 
a  point — the  same  one  raised  in  last  month’s  issue  by  the  man  who  asked,  in  speaking 
of  a  tricky  classified  ad  layout  with  each  one  column  ad  set  as  a  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
“How  far  should  the  compositor  go  in  cooperating  with  the  advertising  solicitor?” 
Underlying  the  humorous  angle  is  the  ugly  realization  that  in  many  plants  there  is 
too  little  honest  cooperation,  too  much  over-anxiety  to  blame  the  pressman  for  sloppy 
work  when  actually  the  stereotyper  has  supplied  him  poorly  made  plates.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  near-obsolete  equipment  is  to  blame. 

Dodging  the  “rap”  is  a  great  national  pastime,  or  vice  versa  in  composing  room, 
engraving  room,  stereotyping  room,  advertising  department  and  the  editorial  department. 
One  publisher  reported  recently  the  tragiq  scene  when  he  called  in  all  his  department 
heads  to  question  them  about  the  poor  printing  of  a  national  cigarette  ad.  Ad  manager, 
newsprint  buyer,  composing  super,  stereo  foreman  and  head  pressman  tossed  respon¬ 
sibility  around  the  circle  like  a  hot  36-point  slug — each  inwardly  knowing  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  carelessness  was  a  bit  to  blame  for  fuzzy  and  spotty  results,  with  a  no-charge 
reprint  necessary. 

Such  a  spirit,  whether  it  be  bom  of  laziness,  incompetency  or  jealousy  has  retarded 
improvement  in  newspaper  production  and  reacted  to  the  discredit  of  mechanical  men 
— organized  and  unorganized.  If  men  in  all  departments  worked  together  as  co¬ 
operatively  in  the  plant  as  they  seem  to  be  able  to  do  in  wage  negotiations.  .4merica’s 
newspapers  would  be  much  nearer  perfection  as  pieces  of  printed  matter. 


To  Equipment  Review:  A  reply  of 
great  length  could  be  made  to  the 
subject  of  your  editorial  on  “Men 
and  Matdiines”  (which  suggested  the 
necessity  of  an  impartial  national 
board  to  govern  the  introduction  of 
new  machinery  and  eliminate  juris¬ 
dictional  squabbles).  In  the  end  it 
would  add  nothing  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem  that  has  been  discussed 
perhaps  since  the  first  wheel  was 
made. 

Union  labor  has  always  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  and  compelled  to  solve 
definite  problems,  and  sufferings,  of 
all  the  workers  as  immediately  affect¬ 
ing  their  economic  welfare.  Numerous 
experiments  have  produced  no  “cure 
all.”  Practically  eyery  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  it  now  stands  has  been 
gained  through  struggle  and  sacrifice. 
The  writer  is  not  convinced  or  de¬ 
luded  into  believing  that  a  millenium 
has  arrived  that  will  change  that  tm- 
happy  situation. 

I  shall  trust  the  Typographical 


Union,  in  its  field,  to  meet,  as  in  the 
past,  new  problems  and  conditions  as 
they  arise.  May  it  do  so  even  more 
militantly  (though  ever  with  “its  feet 
on  the  groimd”)  and  without  indi¬ 
viduals  suffering  in  the  name  of 
“Progress.” 

Your  editorial  suggestion — in  which 
the  word  “mayhap”  is  quite  appro¬ 
priately  used — would  seem,  with  all 
due  respect  to  its  good  intentions,  a 
sort  of  domestic  “League  of  Nations” 
in  the  economic  field  tossed,  as  was 
its  counterpart  at  Versailles,  into  a  den 
of  lions  and  with  no  supernatural 
hand  to  stay  natural  instinct.  Also, 
there  are  sufficient  “studies”  and 
“committee  reports”  buried  in  Wash¬ 
ington  archives  alone,  the  conclusions 
from  which,  if  acted  upon,  would 
have  made  this  proposal  long  since 
obsolete.  All  seem  to  finally  wind  up 
as  “complaints  about  the  weather,  but 
nothing  done  about  it,”  except  perhaps 
the  placing  of  a  new  gadget  on  an 
umbrella. 

Kindly  consider  the  above  as  the 
expression  of  mere  personal  obser¬ 
vation. 

W.  N.  Mappin. 

San  Francisco. 
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TOPPING  off  the  SOth  anniversary 
•  of  the  invention  of  the  commer- 
cially  successful  Linotype,  the  Mer" 
genthaler  Company  has  distributed  to 
friends  an  artistic  volume  by  Thomas 
Dreier  entitled  “The  Power  of  Print- 
cmd  Men.” 


George  Zimmerman,  printer  on  the 
Toledo  Morning  Times,  recently  rout¬ 
ed  two  holdup  men  who  accosted  him 
as  he  was  returning  home  from  work 
early  in  the  morning. 


Mr.  Dreier,  in  his  customarily  cap. 
able  way,  has  told  the  story  of  dte 
Mergenthaler  organization,  this  time 
more  in  the  light  of  a  human  recoiti 
than  in  the  drier  tenor  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  technical  account 
Incorporated  as  part  of  the  book  is  the 
stimulating  prize- winning  script  in  the 
Mergenthaler  contest  “A  Salute  to  the 
Modern  Newspaper”  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  network  by  courtesy  of  NBC 
Charles  A.  Wright,  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Temple  University,  Phils, 
delphia,  wrote  the  $500  prize-winns. 

The  present  book  is  a  sorely  needed 
addition  to  the  vital  accounts  of  the 
beginnings  of  modem  medianieeJ 
methods  on  American  newspapers,  u 
those  who  sought  out  material  in 
connection  with  the  Mergenthaler 
Company’s  golden  anniversary  last 
year  readily  will  testify. 

It  lays  special,  and  justified  emphaasl 
on  the  apparently  inspired  desire  off 
a  small  group  of  Washington  men  I 
appreciably  to  speed  up  the  recording  | 
of  human  activity.  The  invention  oft 
the  Linotype,  telegraph  and  type- 1 
writer,  Mr.  Dreier  shows,  were  in- 1 
timately  connected  in  the  minds  of  at 
small  clique  50  years  ago,  of  whani 
James  O.  Clephane,  public  steno-| 
grapher,  deserves  perhaps  most  credit  j 
’The  book  was  attractively  designed  |i 
by  W.  A.  Dwiggins  and  is  set  ini 
Electra,  which  Mr.  Dwiggins  developed  i 
for  Linotyi>e.  Chapter  headings  arei 
in  grey  and  brown  of  unique  design  |i 
and  help  in  making  the  volume  out¬ 
standing. 

Accepted  as  an  offering  of  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Company,  the  book’s  fascin¬ 
ating  accoimt  fairly  begs  for  a  re¬ 
telling  some  day,  perhaps  as  part  ol 
the  greater  story  of  all  printing,  sans 
the  superlatives  of  commercialism 
Here,  at  least,  is  the  part  of  the  LLw- 
tyqie  in  world  progress  told  against: 
background  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  company. — B.  C. 


Charles  W.  Steinberg,  74,  formerly 
a  printer  on  the  Newark  News  and 
the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  died  Dec.  14. 

Charles  H.  McGuire,  80,  retired 
employe  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette’s  mechanical  d^artment,  died 
Dec.  20. 

Walter  H.  Sturley,  42,  Detroit 
Times  pressman,  died  Dec.  24. 

JoRGEN  C.  Jorgensen,  52,  compositor 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
died  recently  from  pneumonia. 

Fred  Hitchens,  70,  for  the  last  16 
years  an  operator  on  the  Toledo 
News-Bee,  died  of  heart  failure  re¬ 
cently. 

John  Pichurko,  53,  Toledo  Blade 
compositor,  died  recently. 

Edwin  Schilling,  59,  veteran  La- 
Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader-Press  com¬ 
positor,  died  recently. 

Robert  N.  Bernheisel,  69,  veteran 
estimator  for  the  Telegraph  Press, 
commercial  printery  operated  by  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  News¬ 


papers,  died  recently  of  a  heart  attack 

Charles  J.  Moore,  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  member  of  Typographical  Unioi 
No.  6,  and  for  35  years  a  member  oi 
the  composing  room  staff  of  the  Stv 
York  World,  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Kilbourn,  70,  formet 
typesetter  on  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal,  died  Dec.  14.  She  set  type 
in  her  spare  time  nights  at  Hartforii| 
for  the  publication  of  Mark  Twain's! 
works.  I 


Claude  P.  Griswold,  a  composL"."! 
room  employe  of  the  Phoenix  Repub¬ 
lic-Gazette,  died  recently. 

Delbert  Z.  Borne,  65,  Toledo  printe 
for  more  than  35  years,  died  recentlj 
after  a  heart  attack.  For  the  last  le 
years  Mr.  Borne  had  been  employed 
in  the  Monotype  department  of  the 
Toledo  Morning  Times. 

WnLiAM  T.  SwALWELL,  70,  formerlj 
employed  as  an  operator  on  new^ 
pers  in  Marshall  and  Jackson,  Mkfa- 
died  at  Mercy  hospital,  Jackson,  Ne» 
Year’s  day. 

Frederick  C.  Scott,  65,  operator  ir 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years,  an^ 
former  president  of  the  Syracust 
Typographical  Union,  died  there  su^ 
denly  a  few  days  ago  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment. 
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We  have  advertised  ourselves  and  have  been  known  as 

PRINTERS  ROLLER  MAKERS 

for  more  than  sixty  years.  That  means  that  during  all  that 
time  we  have  met  the  demands  made  upon  us  and  supplied, 
and  can  now  supply  rollers  made  of  the  materials  needed  for 
the  operation  of 

FAST  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rubber  —  Synthetic  —  Duprene  —  Manhattan 
Composition  —  Fabric  Covered —  Offset 

ALL  THESE  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  BY  US 

When  in  need,  order  from  BINGHAM  through  their  nearest 
factory.  They  can  supply  you.  In  the  printing  and 
newspaper  industry,  the  name  of  BINGHAM  is  synonomous 
with  ROLLERS. 


BINGHAM -MANHATTAN 


RUBBER  ROLLERS 


SAM'L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 

no- 
ail' 


CLEVELAND 

Dallas 


DES  MOINES 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVJLLE 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 
PITTSBURGH 
ST.  LOUIS 
SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


"ROTOSPRAY" 

ETCHING  MACHINE 

'The  machine  of  a 
thousand  speeds."  Etches 
faster,  cleaner  and  deeper. 

Our  lower  prices  will 
surprise  you. 

Write  for  Bulletin  603. 

THE  U.  S.  STONEWARE  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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large  consuming  markets  of  the 
and  Middle  West. 


Goudy  Is  Honored 
Al  Syracuse 


Contract  for  the  construction  of  ^ 
$2,500,000  pulp  plant  by  the  Kieck 
hefer  Co.  of  New  Jersey  at  Plymouth 
N.  C.,  has  been  awarded  to  JaimJ 
Stewart  and  Co.,  230  Park  Avenm. 
New  York.  Work  will  begin  at  ono 


Type  Designer  Gets  Medal  From 
University  School  of  Journalism, 
For  His  Contributions  to  the 
Profession 


The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capackv 
of  200  tons  of  paper  pulp  and 
occupy  a  380-acre  site.  Productioq  h 
the  plant  will  displace  pulp  now  b*. 
ing  imported  from  Scandinaeta 
countries  and  will  provide  empkw. 
ment  for  250  men.  Indirectly,  it  nuj 
employ  750  more  men  in  forestry  aad 


At  a  dinner  attended  by  200  news¬ 
paper  men  and  students,  Frederic  W. 
Goudy  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  type  de¬ 
signer,  was  presented  the  first  “medal 
of  honor’’  of  die  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  last  month. 

Awarding  of  the  honor  medal  has 
been  established  by  the  Syracuse 
school  as  a  means  of  recognizing  men 
and  women  for  their  “significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism  in  any  of  its 
branches.’’  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer, 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  made  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  Goudy. 

Last  June  Mr.  Goudy  astonished  the 
typographic  world  by 


Camden  Improvemenb 

Extensive  Enlargements  By  David 


Stern  Papers  Being  Made 

A  general  speeding  up  of  pUnt 
operations  at  the  Courier-Post  News, 
papers,  Camden,  N.  J.,  one  of  the 
David  Stem  newspapers,  has  neceta- 
tated  an  enlargement  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  plant  and  a  number  of  interin 
changes  and  additional  equipment 

The  Scott  Octuple  press  is  being  i». 
built  into  a  double  sextuple  to  make 
possible,  among  other  things,  a  step- 
up  in  the  speed  from  32,000  to  ilJM 
per  hour  maximum  capacity.  Thii 
required  the  addition  of  two  new  unhi 
and  an  extra  folder  section,  doubk 
position  roll  stands  with  automatk 
tension,  additional  cutters  and  angk 
bars.  Besides  the  new  units  the 


completing, 

from  drawings  to  print,  in  16  days, 
his  100th  design — the  attractive  Ber- 
tham  type  which  he  named  for  his 
wife,  the  late  Bertha  M.  Goudy,  who  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  brochure  containing  the  address  Mr. 
achieved  considerable  distinction  her-  Miss  Mary  E.  Jenkins,  president  of  Goudy  made  in  Syracuse  in  Septem- 
self  in  type  design.  the  Syracuse  Herald;  Fred  W.  Main,  ber  when  he  was  honored  at  a  dinner 

Howard  Coggeshall,  a  Utica,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Worthy  Paper  Company  at  given  by  the  Syracuse  School  of  Jour- 
printer  and  student  of  Goudy  types.  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  former  edi-  nalism  and  the  New  York  Press  Asso- 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  designer  at  tor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub-  ciation. 

the  dinner,  declared  that  in  all  the  licon,  and  Lee  W.  McHenry,  editor  of  The  booklet  is  printed  in  Mr. 
history  of  printing  from  movable  types  the  Oneida  Democratic  Union,  rep-  Goudy’s  lOOth  type  design  on  specially 
there  has  not  been  a  more  sincere  resenting  the  New  York  Press  Asso-  manufactured  pure  rag,  with  the  fly 
student,  a  more  tireless  worker,  or  a  ciation.  leaves,  front  and  back,  containing  a 

In  his  response  Mr.  Goudy  said;  watermark  portrait  of  Mr.  Goudy. 


Frederic  W.  Goudy,  eminent  type  deiigner,  right,  receiving  the  first  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  “medal  of  honor’’  from  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer. 
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installation  of  an  addition  150  Itp 
motor  with  upside  down  mounting  to 
conserve  floor  space  and  speed  paper 
handling.  Two  new  control  boa^ 
to  handle  up  to  300  h.p.  at  the  hi^ier 
speed,  installation  of  overhead  travel¬ 
ing  electric  crane  to  handle  paper 
t  olls  for  storage  as  well  as  going  into 


the  press,  a  modern  plate  conveyor  to 
pick  up  plates  at  casting  point  and  a 
power-driven  conveyor  to  return  nwd 
plates  to  stereotype  room.  Speed-up 
in  the  composing  room  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  new  F-4  model  Intertyptes  to  aug¬ 
ment  ad-alley  service. 

Other  details  of  the  speeding  up 
program  included  the  rebuilding  of 
dark  rooms  with  rapid  plate  and  print 
drying  devices  to  handle  the  news  art 

Increased  circulation  and  antici¬ 
pated  continued  improvement  in  ad¬ 
vertising  were  given  as  the  reasons 
for  plant  additions  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  comnletion  by  the 
latter  part  of  February. 


•cr  Deluxe  Saw  Model 

which  will  b«  given  from  time  to  time  to 
recognize  men  and  women  whom  the 
school  will  select  for  their  ''significant 
contributions  to  journalism  in  any  of  its 
branches.” 

more  potent  stimulator  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  printing  than  Frederic  W. 

Goudy. 


The  Milwaukee  Saw  Trimmer  Cor-  A  200-ton  daily  output  kraft  pulp 
poration  has  made  available  its  new  and  board  mill,  giving  direct  employ - 
No.  3-A  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmer  Deluxe,  ment  to  700,  will  be  built  at  Franklin, 
Tne  base  of  the  machine  has  a  swing-  Va.,  by  the  Chesapeake-Camp  Cor¬ 
ing  door,  so  that  the  wheel-mounted  poration,  recently  organized  with 
‘His  contribution  to  type-letter  has  waste  receptacle  can  be  removed.  S3,500,000  capital.  E.  W.  Ellerson, 

en  greater  in  number,  and  in  quality  The  gauge’s  handle  measures  from  president  of  the  Albemarle  Paper 
great  as  that  of  any  other  man  9  points  to  135  picas  in  length.  The  Manufacturing  Company  in  Rich- 
lo  has  ever  lived,’’  Mr.  Coggeshall  regular  vise  jaw  bar  clamps  up  to  mond,  who  made  the  announcement, 
d.  “It  is  true  he  speaks  intimately  7*4  inches  and  with  the  extension  vise  raid  J.  L.  Camp,  Jr.,  head  of  the 
d  directly  to  a  limited  audience —  jaw  bar,  another  new  feature,  it  is  Camp  Manufacturing  Company,  has 
nost  confidentially,  it  might  seem,  possible  to  clamp  plate  work  up  to  been  named  president, 
the  comparative  few  who  know  16  inches.  The  patented  C  &  G  Uni-  Jt  is  exi>ected  that  the  plant  wil 
d  love  type — yet  he  speaks  force-  versal  slaw  blades  will  cut  all  ma-  be  in  operation  within  10  months, 
ly  and  eternally  to  all  who  use  terials  commoi^  used  in  the  compos-  located  on  deep  water 

>e  and  aU  who  read.  mg  room.  These  blades  can  be  ^  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
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(ordon,  Veteran,  Retires 

He  Helped  Mergenfhaler  Perfect 
The  Linotype  Machine 

y^lexander  Gordon,  chief  machinist 
^  the  Washington  Star  for  nearly  44 
yjgrs,  was  retired  on  Dec.  1. 

Mr.  Gordon 
was  born  on 
Oct.  7,  1868,  in 
Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land.  His  fore¬ 
bears  had  been 
machinists  of 
note  for  over  a 
century  prior  to 
his  birth.  As  far 
back  as  1780  one 
of  his  family  was 
foreman  of  the 
Demerara  Foun- 

Al««d.r  Gordon  f^y  at  George¬ 
town,  British 


with  the  inventor  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  which  changed  the  old  blower 
into  the  first  commercial  Linotype. 

In  the  early  part  of  1893,  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Mergenthaler  com¬ 
pany,  he  met  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
now  president  of  the  Evening  Star 
News  Company.  Mr.  Noyes  employed 
Mr.  Gordon  on  February  10,  1893, 
and  instructed  him  to  widen  his 
knowledge  of  the  Linotype  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  installation  of  Lino¬ 
types  that  were  to  be  delivered  in 
July,  1893,  so  that  the  radical  change 
from  hand  to  machine  set  type  might 
be  accomplished  as  smoothly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Gordon  has 
been  continuously  employed  on  the 
Star. 


Guiana. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  was  four  years 
old  he  came  to  America.  Five 
yein  later  his  father  took  his  turn 
it  the  Gordon  foremanship  in  Brit- 
idi  Guiana,  but  young  Alex  did  not 
join  his  father  there  until  1883, 
when  he  was  15  years  old.  There  he 
letmed  his  trade  as  a  machinist  work¬ 
ing  on  sugar  machinery  and  marine 
engines.  In  1887  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  was  employed  by 
R,  Hoe  and  Company,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  foiu*  years  and  left  to  join 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
in  Brooklyn.  While  there  he  built 
one  of  the  three  Linotypes  for  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  These  ma- 
diines  were  nickel  plated  and  trimmed 
for  beauty  as  well  as  made  for  me¬ 
chanical  perfection. 

Shortly  after  completing  this  job  he 
jointed  Mr.  Mergenthaler  in  Balti¬ 
more  where  he  worked  side  by  side 


Seven  Mile  Log  Sluke 

A  seven-mile  sluice,  between  St. 
Ferreol  and  Beaupre,  Canada,  is  now 
under  construction  for  the  Abitibi  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  in  preparation  for  the 
reopening  of  their  mill  at  Beau’ore 
tentatively  set  for  March.  The  sluice 
is  expected  to  cost  some  $200,000,  and 
to  make  use  of  2,000,0000  feet  of  Brit- 
is  Columbia  pine.  Over  100  men  are 
at  present  working  on  the  project, 
which  will  involve  the  dynamiting  of 
4,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  stone  at 
the  head  of  the  sluice. 


Detroit  Stales  Raised 

Printers  Set  Additional  $3.50  Per 
Week — Others  Increased 

Detroit,  Dec.  29 — Printers  in  plants 
of  the  three  daily  newspapers  here 
have  been  granted  raises  of  $3.50  per 
week  in  a  new  contract  agreed  upon 
by  a  publishers’  committee. 

The  new  rate  is  said  to  be  $.50 
higher  than  any  achieved  within  re¬ 
cent  years  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  retroactive  from  Oct.  1,  the 
contract  states,  which  will  give  par¬ 
ticipants  what  amounts  to  a  bonus  of 
slightly  over  $40. 

The  old  contract  expired  Aug.  10, 
and  negotiations  have  been  under  way 
since  early  in  June.  Printers  on  the 
day  shift  will  draw  $10.40  per  seven- 
and-one-half-hour  day,  five  days  a 
week;  night  men  will  get  $11.02  and 
lobster  shift  help  will  get  $11.55. 

In  addition,  practically  all  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  contract  were  accepted 
by  the  managements.  These  will  run 
for  a  two-year  period,  while  the  por¬ 
tion  concerning  pay  will  stand  in 
force  only  one. 

Contracts  with  stereotyners  and 
pressmen  now  in  force  after  pro¬ 
tracted  negotiations  that  drew  threats 
of  a  strike  from  the  latter  set  wages 
at  $2  and  $3  higher,  respectively,  for 
the  coming  year. 


back.  Writing  in  defense  of  Chelten¬ 
ham  in  PM,  the  magazine  for  pro¬ 
duction  people  and  art  directors,  he 
cites  a  number  of  interesting  con¬ 
temporary  uses  for  this  most  versatile 
of  all  tjrpe  families. 

Linotypes  Installed 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Douglas  (Ariz.)  Dis- 
patch;  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press; 
Geneva  (Ill.)  Republican;  Sterling 
(Ill.)  Daily  Gazette;  Berne  (Ind.) 
Review;  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal;  Ham¬ 
mond  (La.)  Daily  Progress;  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times;  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press;  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Sunday  Sun;  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star;  Mansfield  (O.)  Sterling  Press; 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript;  Stillwater 
(Okla.)  Daily  Press  and  Gazette; 
Midland  (Pa.)  News;  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette  and  Bulletin. 

Drops  SIreamlining 

With  a  new  make-up,  change  in 
type  faces  and  reverting  from  ex¬ 
perimental  stream-lined  heads  to 
standard  forms,  the  Broadcaster  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Saint  John,  N.  B., 
on  Dec.  22  presented  its  evening  paper 
as  the  Citizen,  dropping  “Daily”  from 
the  masthead.  With  the  issue  of  Dec. 
22,  the  company’s  new  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  press  was  placed  in  operation  for 
the  first  time. 


Wisconsin  Paper  Moves  Florida  Shop  Renovated 

Twentv  vears  aao.  the  most  sensa- 


The  Peshtigo  (Wis.)  Times  has 
moved  to  its  new  building  on  West 
Front  street.  The  new  building  is 
a  one-story,  brick  structure,  modern 
in  detail.  Leo  Pesch  is  editor  of  the 
Times. 


Twenty  years  ago,  the  most  sensa¬ 
tionally  successful  of  all  type  faces, 
Cheltenham,  was  the  “bread  and 
butter”  in  every  printer’s  t3rpe  case. 
Today,  according  to  Herbert  Panoff, 
of  R.  H.  Macy’s  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Cheltenham  is  coming 


The  Valpariso  (Fla.)  News  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  two-revolution  Lee 
press.  A  number  of  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  shop  and  a 
new  electrical  system  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 


Every  three  days  .  . 


DURING  1936  A  FORM-O-SCORCH  MACHINE  WAS 
SELECTED  BY  SOME  PUBLISHER  AS  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT  MATRIX  SCORCHING  MACHINE  FOR 
HIS  STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT. 


FOR  MORE  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION,  FOR  FASTER 
PRODUCTION  AND  FOR  FINER  RESULTS,  YOU  WILL 
FIND  THE  FORM-O  SCORCH  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 
OTHER  SCORCHER  ON  THE  MARKET. 


fr  rite  for  Neio  Catalog 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 


BOX  131 


WEST  LYNN.  MASS. 


HI 
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Amazing  Hinialure  Model  of  Buffalo 
PlanI  Prinis  Paper  1x13-4  Indies 
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Tiny  Working  Models,  Complete  In  All  [Respects,  Represent 
Eighteen  Months'  Hard  Work 


I^UCH  attention  is  being  drawn  operator  for  the  last  18  years,  and 
by  an  exact  replica  of  the  me-  Franklin  Meno. 
chanical  portion  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  The  News  plant  from  John  Alley  to 
Evening  News  building,  on  display  in  Pearl  Street,  in  which  all  the  me- 
the  lobby  of  the  newspaper,  which  chanical  units  are  housed,  is  repro- 
was  built  by  Charles  Beenau,  a  News  duced  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 

amazing  reality  in  this  miniature, 
I  ~  which  is  three  feet  high  and  five  feet 

square.  The  materials  cost  $500. 

Every  bit  of  the  interior  of  the 
plant  is  shown  in  the  model,  which 
/  11^.  required  18  months  to  build  and  6,500 

'^jp^  hours  of  labor. 

The  composing  room,  the  Wirephoto 
>g  apparatus,  the  engraving  room,  the 

press  room,  the  stereotype  department, 
the  mail  and  engine  rooms  are 
reproduced  with  unerring  acciu’acy 
in  every  detail.  The  whole  model 


In  hit  hand  ChaHat  Baanau,  right,  holds 
a  ntachina  from  tha  miniatura  modal  of 
tha  Buffalo  Evening  Nows  which  ho  con- 
ftructad.  Franklin  Mono,  laft,  it  hit  attit- 
tant. 


Late  in  September,  the  model  at-  That  the  Gutenberg  Bible  was  not 
tracted  the  attraition  of  thousands  of  the  first  printed  book  is  argued  by 
visitors  to  the  News  Progress  Exposi-  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  printing  hi^ 
tion  in  the  106th  Armory.  The  model  torian  and  typographer,  writing  in  the 
will  be  used  for  promotional  purposes  current  issues  of  the  Inland  Printer 
in  Buffalo  area  schools  by  Dave  The  articles  caU  attention  to  the 
Peugeot,  News  promotion  editor.  approaching  world-wide  celebratiot 

in  1940  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Mnri/At#  RAAf  PA^irAC  invention  of  printing  by  Johann 

Oeor  KBTirCS  Gutenberg.  TTie  book  usually  referred 

A4*Ar  N^nrlv  YtsnrK  to  as  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  McMurtrie 
MTTCr  fwenriy  av  I  ears  contends,  was  certainly  preceded  from 

Nearly  47  years  ago  Harvey  L.  the  press  by  15  or  20  publicatiou 
Bear  became  the  first  stereotyper  for  which  have  been  preserved  to  the 
the  San  Antonio  Express.  Only  re-  present  in  varying  stages  of  complete- 


windows  of  clear  fiberloid. 

The  composing  room  contains  32 
line-casting  machines,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  in  the  News 

h  plant,  made  of 
fiberloid,  maple, 
aluminum,  wire 
and  thread.  Al¬ 
though  only  3V4 
inches  in  height, 
(he  machines  con¬ 
tain  every  piece  of 
equipment  to  be 
found  on  regula¬ 
tion  size  machines. 

The  tiny  presses, 
314  inches  high, 
are  true  to  the 
three  huge  presses 

_ in  the  News  plant, 

-  and  are  made  of 

— - -  fiberloid,  brass 

and  maple  dowl- 

Bing.  It  took  five 
^  monthsto  build 

,  the  presses,  whose 

.  levers  are  only 

I  one-ei^th  of  an 

inch  long  and 
one-sixteenth  o  f 
an  inch  wide.  On 
these  pygmy 
presses  are  repro- 
BB  ductions  of  the 

Cm  plates,  which  have 

^B  been  reduced  to 

*  one  inch  by  three- 

fourths  of  an  inch 
i  n  size.  Actual 


Tba  complaf*  modal  plant 


Press  system,  getting  complete  after¬ 
noon  market  reports.  In  all,  the 
Transcript  is  getting  service  over 
three  wires,  two  of  which  are  looped 
in  with  the  Western  Union  0^ 


composing  room 


poration,  Boston,  Mass.,  together  with 
a  complete  set  of  tubular  stereotypng 


and  one-half  story  building  at  Park  pany.  Parson,  Kansas,  has  also  added 
Place  and  Barstow  street,  about  Feb.  a  16-page  new  Duplex  Untiubular 
1,  accordiiig  to  officials.  Floor  space  press, 
of  the  Freeman  Printing  Co.  will  be 

increased  three  times  in  the  new  quar-  PQQ  Pf  j||fQ|||0|0f 

Three  floors  will  be  devoted  to  A  simplified  adaptation  of  the  slkk- 
the  publishing  of  the  Freeman.  On  rule  principle  is  used  by  David  R«S- 


Viow  of  prossroom  (not*  hand) 
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'Finger  Touch'  Cutter  i  ^ 


LEADERSHIP 


in  Cleaner  Printing 
with  Flatbed  Presses 


Monigomery  Change 


Ruddell  &  Rudden,  Inc.,  the  News 
and  Tribune’s  national  representa- 
thrts.  Local  contracts  will  be  made 
through  the  local  advertising  staff. 


The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
is  soon  to  go  to  eight  columns  with 
the  installation  of  a  new  press  and 
addition  of  new  head  letter  type.  A 
new  type  dress,  bolder  and  more 
legible,  will  be  used. 


In  every  comparative  lest  oi  inks  for  ilalbed 
printing,  one  fact  stands  out:  Morrill  News  Black 
is  rated  first  and  finest  when  sharp,  clear  type 
and  clean  halftones — without  smut,  offset  or  tape 
marks — are  the  standards  of  the  publisher  and 
printer.  Made  especially  for  Flatbed  Duplex,  Goss* 
Comet,  Cox-O-Type  or  similar  flatbed  presses 

—  a  trial  of  Morrill  News  Black  will  reveal 
new  possibilities  of  quality  reproduction.  Dem¬ 
onstrate  to  your  own  satisfaction  just  what  the 
modern  Morrill  News  Black  can  do  for  your 
readers,  your  advertisers  and  your  newspaper 

—  for  your  next  order,  write,  wire  or  telephone 
the  nearest  Morrill  Branch,  stating  type  of  press 
you  operate. 


Another  Streamliner 


IU(ui(  Sonoma  County  Blaze  Perils  Resorts 


The  Chambers  County  News  at 
Lafayette,  Ala.,  has  installed  a  four- 
page  quarto  press  with  folder  attached 
and  is  completing  an  extension  to  its 
building.  C.  L.  Walton  is  editor  and 
publisher. 


HLLOGG  OUSTER  EFFORT  DEFEATED 


In  line  with  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript’s  renovation  program  two 
new  pony  Auto-plates  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  stereotype  department. 


Appliance  Firm  Moves 


The  National  Printing  Appliance 
Corporation  has  moved  from  60  Hud¬ 
son  street.  New  York,  to  82  Beaver 
street. 
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ADOPTION  of  a  new  type  dress 
^  forming  a  “streamlined”  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  made  by  the  Burlingame 
(CaL)  Advance  and  Star,  which  re¬ 
cently  was  added  to  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Incorporated.  The  first  “new” 
front  page  is  shown  above. 

New  body  type  adopted  was  Ionic 
No.  5  with  topdeck  heads  in  42  point 
Erbar.  Greater  legibility  and  in¬ 
creased  readability  were  sought  in  the 
transformation,  the  Advance  advised. 
In  promotion  the  paper  adopted  the 
slogan,  “As  New  as  Tomorrow.” 

Top  heads  are  being  set  flush  to 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  column. 
Iht>p  heads  are  indented  slightly.  In 
both  cases  imeven  lettering  is  per¬ 
mitted,  enabling  faster  head-writing 
*nd  setting. 

For  carry  or  turn  stories,  the  Ad¬ 
vance  uses  a  single  line  bold  face  slug 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  one  story, 
with  the  first  word  of  the  carry  head. 
The  heading  word  is  written  in  capi¬ 
tals.  as  “See  Advance  on  Page  2.” 
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Again  in  1936  Morrill  leads  the  world  as  the  largest 
maker  of  newspaper  black  and  color  inks.  More  and 
more  publishers  and  printers  are  turning  to  Morrill 
for  swift,  economical,  quality  performance. 


MORRILL  INKS 

"STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD" 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Faotosios — Norwood,  Massachusetts  •  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago,  III  •  San  Francisco,  (Dalif.  ••  Branch*! — Boston 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  »  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis  *  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco  *  Seattle 


X 
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Sees  A  Shortage  In 
Prtnters'  Ranks 


Texas  to  Quebec — Two  New  Newspaper  Plants 


Unusual  new  buildinq  of  the  Hallettsville  (Tex.)  Tribune  and 
Novy  Domov,  a  weekly. 


Novel  Type  Portfolios 


The  first  of  an  unusual  new  series  One  of  Improvemento  In  Kansas 

of  type  portfolios  being  distributed  City  Daily's  Radio  Facilities 

by  George  Willens,  Detroit  typography  '  ^ 

house,  at  bi-monthly  intervals  is  Two  announcements  by  the  Kansas 
devoted  to  Caslon  usage.  Developed  City  Star  forecast  the  expansion  of 
by  two  Detroit  advertising  men.  Lav-  hs  radio  department,  the  first  being 
ingstone  P.  Hicks,  art  director,  and  ***'  application  filed  with  the  F.C.C. 
Blount  Slade,  copy  chief  of  Grace  &  Tor  permission  to  purchase  station 
■  the  folios  are  designed  WREN,  operated  by  Wren  Company, 
Inc.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  the  second, 
removal  of  the  transmitter  of  the 

_  As  a  series  the  folios  present  Star’s  present  station,  WDAF,  to  a 

an  interpretation  of  the  origin  and  point  in  Johnson  County,  ten  miles 


Adopts  New  Makeup  Style 


skilled  trades  were  unemployed  that  Bement,  Inc. 

very  few  apprentices  were  hired.  U)  furnish  specific  assistance  to  art 
Durmg  all  this  time,  due  to  death,  directors,  production  men  and  copy- 

retirement,  promotion,  old  age  and  writers.  . 

change  of  occupation,  the  number  of  _ _  ...»  v...^...  »...». 

skilled  workers  has  been  seriously  application  of  the  type  faces  which  southwest  of  Kansas  City. 

.  -  enjoy  wide  usage.  The  Wren  company  maintains  its 

Elach  portfolio  is  a  four-page  folder  transmitter  near  Tonganoxie,  Kan., 
with  a  pocket  inside  which  contains  and  has  been  broadcasting  on  a  fre- 
reprints  of  actual  advertisements  in  quency  of  1,220  kilocycles.  Its  offices 
which  the  subject  type  face  and  com-  and  studios  are  in  the  Wren  building 
plimentary  faces  are  correctly  used,  at  Lawrence,  and  have  been  leased 
condensed  history  of  the  type  is  for  five  years  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
given  along  with  concise  suggestions  Company.  WDAF  broadcasts  at  610 
for  its  effective  use.  kilocycles.  Both  stations  will  con¬ 

tinue  to  operate  as  at  present. 

Buffdio  SOmCinQ  UD  construction  of  a  new  tower  for 

wuiiaiv  up  WDAF,  to  reach  a  height  of 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  425  feet,  will  start  soon.  A  trans- 
recently  added  to  its  composing  room  mitter  building  near  the  tower  will 
equipment  one  No.  3  cabinet  saw  house  newest  developments  in  radio 
trimmer  and  two  No.  2  saw  trim-  transmission 

mers,  manufactured  by  the  Milwaukee  ^he  new  tower,  of  fabricated  steel. 
Saw  Trimmer  Corp.,  and  one  vertical  52 

rota^  mitere^  manufactured  by  H.  purchased  by  the  Star  for  that 

B.  Rouse  &  Co.  The  News  is  re-  ^  Th^  29  tons  of  tower  weight 

arranging  its  ad  alley,  for  efficiency  ^  ^elain  insu- 

and  to  accomnmdate  new  ^uipment,  imbedded  in  a  concrete  block, 

and  soon  will  add  two  new  Monotypes.  ^  Westinghouse  Electric  trans- 

_  mitter  of  5  kilowatts  will  be  installed. 

Pneumatic  Tube  System  studio,  .ud  ot  wdat  wui 

*  mam  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Star 

Speeding  up  copy  transmission  be-  building, 
tween  the  editorial  departments  and 
the  composing  room,  the  Los  Angeles 
Illustrated  Daily  News  and  Evening 
News  have  installed  a  Lamson  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  system.  The  compressed 
air  tube  replaces  a  hand-operated 
system. 


The  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal 
appeared  recently  in  a  new  style 
makeup  in  which  column  rules  were 
eliminated  throughout  the  paper.  All 
heads  are  swung  to  the  left. 


depleted.  In  a  recent  survey  made 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  covering  establishments  of  all 
kinds,  employing  4,500,000  people,  it 
was  determined  that  the  annual  de¬ 
pletion  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers  is  approximately  five  per  cent.  In 
the  printing  and  lithographing  indus¬ 
try,  there  is  now  no  surplus  of  com¬ 
petent  workers  in  certain  lines. 

“.  .  .  When  I  say  that  there  is  no 
surplus  of  competent  labor  in  the 
printing  industry,  I  am  aware  that 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  De¬ 
cember  last  year  listed  44,000  active 
applicants  for  jobs  whose  last  pre¬ 
vious  work  was  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  From  experience,  I  believe 
that  only  a  small  part  of  these  appli¬ 
cants  could  qualify  as  competent 
journeymen  in  a  well-managed  print¬ 
ing  plant 

“For  many  years  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  depended  on  the  apprentice 
training  system  to  maintain  its  supply 
of  workmen.  We  find  at  the  present 
time,  however,  that  there  are  fewer 
apprentices  in  our  industry  than  there 
were  in  1910.  According  to  the  1930 
census,  there  was  only  one  apprentice 
to  every  20  joiumeymen.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  five-year  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  plan  and  the  five  per  cent  annual 
mortality  in  the  number  of  journey¬ 
men  workers,  we  see  that  the  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  workmen  must  be  25 
per  cent,  if  we  are  to  depend  upon 
the  apprentice  training  system  to  keep 
die  available  supply  of  labor  in  the 
printing  industry  at  the  present  level. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  printing 
industry,  because  of  the  abnormally 
small  number  of  apprentices  now 
working,  employers  would  cooperate 
with  the  public  schools  to  secure  ad¬ 
ditional  workers  with  the  requisite 
education  and  training.” 


The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal  has  started  the  use  of  a  two- 
column  light  face  upper  and  lower 
case  in  the  top  deck  of  the  streamer 
story  heads. 
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VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 
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South:  Hi-Spood  RoUor  Co.,  Now  Orloaaf 


Asks  (10  Relerendum 


SiKtessiul  Train  Tour 


Upon  completion  of  its  100-day  tour, 
the  “Printers’  Progress  Special”  train 
sponsored  by  the  American  Type 
Founders  and  affiliated  companies 
(and  other  printing  equipment  con¬ 
cerns)  had  been  viewed  by  53,000 
persons  actually  engaged  in  some 
phase  of  the  printing  industry.  Direct 
sales  from  the  train  were  reported  to 
total  $500,000. 
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Typographic  Director  nHAAnP 


[arge  Engraving 
Iddition  Made 


B.  Walter  Rad- 
cl!ffe,  Jr.,  new  ty¬ 
pographic  director 
of  King  Typograph¬ 
ic  Service  Corp,, 
New  York  fyp*> 
setteri.  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  was  formerly 
type  man  with  G. 
M.  Batford  Com¬ 
pany,  and  before 
that  with  the 
American  Type 
Founders. 


la,  of  Boston,  and  the  Chemco  Photo-  powder  box  with  exhaust  motor  and  ' 
Inducts  Co.,  of  New  York.  vent  affords  powdering  equipment,  1 1 

Tbe  camera,  a  19  in.  x  24  in.  Chemco  and  plates  are  burned  in  on  a  Chemco  j  I 
dip  film  type,  carries  three  rolls  of  combination  stove  and  cooler  unit.  1  | 
Ugi  in  6  in.,  13  in.  and  19  in.  widths.  This  latter  device  automatically  turns  i 
i  is  focused  entirely  by  scale,  no  on  gas  when  the  plate  is  inserted,  and  1 

cooling  is  effected  by  flooding  the 
T  ^  imderside  of  plate  only  by  means  of  i 

i.  1  jr  ^  I  ;!  L  a  foot  pedal.  The  burning  in  stove  is  j 

j  i  I  vented  to  carry  off  heat 

7  5  ~  For  finishing  plates,  one  Royle  heavy  I 

ji  '--j  rr  router  and  one  model  No.  2  1 

1*“!  iJ!3  11!  _  Ideal  saw  have  been  installed.  i 

The  installation  of  the  plant  offered 

_ .  a  number  of  problems,  since  only 

'  1  ^  limited  space  was  available,  but 

m  *—  ■ — ^ - 1 - -  careful  planning  produced  an  arrange- 

Lcyout  of  Roonok.  pUnt.  the  equipment  whiA  utUiz«  ! 

’  as  little  space  as  possible,  but  affords  I 

siround  glass  being  used,  and  has  a  enough  room  for  a  continuous  routine  | 
Appearing  screen  with  a  45  cm.  without  lost  motion  between  opera-  1 
Zeiss  lens.  The  camera  box  is  built  into  tions.  i 

tbe  darkroom  wall,  but  is  operated  The  accessories  of  the  plant  are  \ 
entirely  from  outside  the  darkroom,  complete,  including  such  items  as  a 
He  copy  board  tilts  from  horizontal  specially  designed  finishing  table,  j 
to  vertical  position,  and  is  illuminated  negative  glass  holder  and  carboy  tilter  1 
by  six  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  arc  on  rollers,  acid  proof  waste  pipes  ' 
afidxed  to  the  movable  copy  throughout,  electric  timers,  and  fini^-  1 
board  carriage.  ing  tools,  cutters,  etc. 

Into  the  darkroom  sink,  consisting  Chemco  roll  strip  film  developed 


RAPID  ROLLER 
COMPANY 


DAVID  M.  RAPPORT.  President 

Federal  at  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
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New  Lowell  Scale 


Large  Seattle  Press  Installation 


Chicago  Scale  Adopted 


Three  Year  Step-Up  in  Meehan-  i 

ical  Wages  Provided 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen  and 
Evening  Leader,  Loioell  Sun  and 
Lowell  Sunday  Telegram  are  now 
working  on  a  new  contract  with  the 
Lowell  Typographical  Union,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 

Under  the  terms,  printers  now 
regularly  employed  on  the  papers 
subscribing  to  the  contract  receive  in¬ 
creases  in  pay  in  1937,  1938  and  1939. 
Each  regular  employe  working  a  full 
40-hour  week  will  receive  $41  this 
year,  $42  in  1938  and  $43  in  1939  if 
he  works  days  and  $^.80  in  1937, 
$44.80  in  1938  and  $45.80  in  1939  if 
he  works  ni^ts. 

Time  and  a  half  is  provided  for 
overtime  with  double  time  for  stated 
holidays.  Substitutes  and  extras  dur¬ 
ing  1937  are  to  receive  $1,025  an  hour 
for  day  work  and  $1,095  an  hour 
nights.  This  scale  increases  yearly 
up  to  $1,075  days  and  $1,145  nights 
in  1939. 

Under  the  new  agreement  appren¬ 
tices  who  formerly  served  five  years 
will  be  indentured  for  six  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  third  year,  they  will  receive 
one-half  a  journeyman’s  pay,  with 
graduated  raises  each  succeeding  year 
until  the  apprenticeship  is  concluded. 

A  closed  shop  is  provided  by  the 
contract  in  the  composing  rooms  con¬ 
cerned,  also  a  joint  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  union  men  and  publishers 
with  final  jurisdiction  over  all  points 
of  contractural  relationship. 


Durham  Meeting  In  Hay 


Plans  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Virginia-Carolinas  Typographical 
conference,  which  will  be  held  in 
Durham,  N.  C.,  May  22-23,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Durham  at  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  conference,  just  held. 

The  committee  authorized  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  brochure,  “Ten  Years  of 
Progress,”  which  will  outline  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  various  typographical 
unions  during  the  last  decade.  The 
brochure  will  be  published  in  advance 
of  the  May  convention. 

Those  attending  the  committee 
meeting  were  Dowell  E.  Patterson. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  president;  R.  R. 
Lawrence,  Winston-Salem,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  and  Giles  Courtney  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  secretary- treasurer. 


KABK  Expands  Outlet 


New  lonk  Type  Dress 


A.  B.  Bradie  In  Florida 


.1 


I  ’.v4-  l 


Above,  photoQraphed  while  on  the  erection  floor  for  tests,  is  the  press  recently  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Duplex  company  in  the  plant  of  the  SeatHo  Buyers  Guide.  A  Unitubuler, 
this  press  equipment  includes  e  Duplex  hiqh-speed  half-page  folder  complete  with  the 
Duplex  quick-fold  cantering  device,  three  single  color  cylinders  in  double  frames  for 
the  future  addition  of  color  cylinders,  removable  pan  ink  fountains,  four  double  re¬ 


versible  units,  color  registering  mechanisms  on  all  plate  cylinders,  electric  paper  roll 
hoists  and  a  balloon  former.  This  is  the  first  tir 


time  a  balloon  former  has  been  applied 
to  a  Unitubular.  A  complete  set  of  tubular  stereotyping  equipment  was  also  ordered 

with  the  press. 


1935  Figures  on  Ink  Thermometers  Make  News 


Number  of  Wage  Earners  In¬ 
creased  13.2  Over  1933 


Manufacturers  of  printing  inks  in 
the  United  States  reported  increases 
in  employment  and  production  in  1935 
as  compared  with  1933,  according  to 
preliminary  figures  compiled  from 
returns  of  the  Biennial  Census  of 
Manufactures  taken  this  year,  released 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  number  of  wage  earners  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  industry  in  1935  was 
2,370,  an  increase  of  13.2  per  cent  over 
2.094  reported  for  1933,  and  their  total 
wages,  $3,233,728,  exceeded  the  1933 
figure,  $2,663,369,  by  21.4  per  cent.  The 
total  value  of  products  made  in  this 
industry  in  1935  was  $34,534,951,  an 
increase  of  32  per  cent  over  the  1933 
figure. 

In  addition,  printing  ink  is  made  to 
some  extent  as  a  secondary  product 
by  establishments  engaged  primarily 
in  other  lines  of  manufacture.  The 
production  of  such  ink  outside  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  1933  was  valued  at  $1,248,704, 
and  in  1929  at  $932,095. 


Linotype  Body  Fates 


Station  KARK-Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Jan.  1  completed  installation  of  new 
equipment  and  began  operation  as  a 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  outlet  G.  E. 
Zimmerman,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  owner,  Arkansas 
Radio  &  Equipment  Co.,  formerly  was 
a  member  of  the  NBC  staff  at  New 
York.  KARK  will  later  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  red  network  and  KTHS 
at  Hot  Springs  will  carry  broadcasts 
of  the  blue  network. 


TTie  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  has 
adopted  a  new  type  dress,  seven  point 
Ionic  on  an  eight  point  slug.  The 
News  has  used  Ionic  type  for  years, 
the  type  discarded  with  the  Dec.  27 
edition  having  been  6^  point  Ionic 
on  a  seven  point  slug. 


Linotype  Excelsior  recently  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette;  Oroville 

(Calif.)  Press;  Willows  (Calif.) 
Transcript;  Dillon  (Mont)  Examiner; 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier;  New¬ 
castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times;  Claxton 
(Ga.)  Enterprise;  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Sunday  Sun;  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun 
and  Gazette  and  Bulletin;  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Record;  New  Brunswick  Free 
Press,  St  John,  N.  B. 

Linotype  Ionic  recently  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Daily 
Tribune;  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Eas¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Plain  Dealer;  Burlingame 
(Calif.)  Advance;  New  Philadelphia 
(O.)  Times;  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times. 

Linotype  Paragon  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union;  Al¬ 
bany  (Mo.)  Capital;  Junction  (Texas) 
Eagle;  Portage  la  Prairie  (Man.) 
Graphic. 

Linotype  Opticon  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Watervliet  (Mich.)  Record;  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


Camera  Club  In  Holyoke 


A.  B.  Bradie,  secretary,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  Certified  Dry 
Mat  Corporation,  left  the  middle  of 
December  for  a  six  weeks’  winter  va¬ 
cation  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  where 
hr  built  a  new  home  last  year. 


Foxboro  Company  Reports  Sev- 
illatic 


eral  Recent  Installations 


With  news  interest  in  the  weather 
apparently  as  strong  as  ever — what 
with  the  growing  popularity  of  ski¬ 
ing  and  other  winter  sports — the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  newspapers  have  joined  the 
group  which  are  recording  up-to-the- 
minute  outdoor  temperatures  "at  our 
office,”  on  a  thermometer  of  the 
circular-chart  type. 

Mounted  in  the  office  window  or 
bulletin  panel,  these  thermometers 
serve  as  an  attention-getter  as  well 
as  the  basis  of  a  daily  news  feature. 
In  time,  the  resulting  file  of  daily 
temperature  charts  forms  the  basis  of 
newsworthy  comparisons,  permitting 
the  actual  records  to  be  shown  side 
by  side  with  those  previous  record- 
breaking  days,  or  for  regular  “year 
ago-yesterday-today”  comparisons. 

In  units  of  this  type,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  measured  by  a  small  liquid- 
filled  bulb  mounted  out  of  doors.  A 
flexible  copper  tube  of  the  required 
length  connects  the  bulb  to  the  re¬ 
corder  within  the  office  window.  A 
pen  records  the  temperature  changes 
minute  by  minute  between  30  below 
zero  to  1^  degree  limits.  Installation 
is  easily  made  according  to  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News  have  ac¬ 
companied  the  initial  installation  of 
equipment  from  the  Foxboro  Com¬ 
pany,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  with  feature 
news  stories  spread  over  several  col¬ 
umns  describing  the  service  to  the 
community. 


Members  of  CTU  Accept 
tract  at  6%  Wage  Increase 


By  a  vote  of  2,087  to  786,  memben 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  ap¬ 
proved  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
joint  scale  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
CTU,  providing  for  an  approximate 
six  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and 
the  new  contract  became  effective 
Jan.  4,  for  a  period  of  two  yean. 

Bringing  the  scale  above  the  1S2I 
peak,  the  new  contract  provides  for 
a  day  hourly  rate  of  $1.4933,  making 
the  weekly  scale  $56.00  for  five  shifts 
of  7M»  hours  each.  The  new  night 
hourly  rate  is  $1.60,  which  brings  the 
weekly  wage  to  $60.00  for  five  shifts  of 
71^  hours  each.  Proportionate  in¬ 
creases  are  effective  for  bonus  opna- 
tors. 


Tlie  adventures  of  a  newspaper 
picture  from  the  click  of  the  camera 
to  the  finished  plate  on  the  rotary 
presses  were  carefully  explained  to 
members  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Camera  Club  at  a  meeting  in  the 
photo-engraving  department  of  the 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram.  Frank 
Downey,  head  of  the  department  and 
president-elect  of  the  club  spoke. 


IF  you  are  confemplafing 
building  a  new  plant  or  re¬ 
modeling  and  modernizing  an 
old  one,  write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  has  demonstrated  to 
publishers  that  we  are  qualified 
in  this  specialized  field. 


The  contract  provides  for  a  straight 
five-day  week,  with  a  side  memorao. 
dum  agreement  that  publisher  control 
of  the  sixth  day  situation  does  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  April  5,  1937.  In 
connection  with  the  five-day  week, 
the  contract  further  stipulates  that 
“at  any  time  the  union  fails  to  fumidi 
sufficient  members  to  perform  neces¬ 
sary  work,  members  may  be  required 
to  work  the  sixth  day  in  the  financU 
week  at  the  straight  rate.” 

The  reproduction  clause  in  the 
contract  has  been  rewritten  and  speci¬ 
fically  eliminates  reproduction  of  plate 
supplement  matter  and  printed  supple¬ 
ments. 

Apprenticeship  period  has  bem  in¬ 
creased  to  six  years,  with  wages  for 
apprentices  ranging  from  25  per  cat 
the  first  year  to  80  per  cent  the  sixth 
year  of  the  journeymen  scale. 


COMPLETE 

ARCHITECTURAL 

and 

ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
for  newspaper  publishers 


KRUSE  &  KUIN— ARCHITECTS 

910  K«M  OMf.,  DavMinart,  In. 


Everybody 
is  I 

pleased! 


.  .  .  stereotjrpere,  preae' 
foremen,  mechanical  10^ 
erintendents,  business 
managers,  editors,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers — of 
newspapers  which  use 


MORLEY 

MATS 


They  give  deep,  clean 
accurate  impressions  at 
low  moulding  pressur*— 
prolonging  the  life  of 
moulding  blankets,  tjrps 
and  cuts. 


n 


Mill-conditioned  to  con¬ 
trol  shrink — scorch  quiA- 
ly — release  easily,  withont 
need  of  oil  or  powder. 


We’d  like  to  send  r>*\ 
samples. 


Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampntaii 
New  York  Office  -  46  E.  lltb  9t 


II 


